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POEMS BY HENRIK IBSEN. 


[TRANSLATED NORWEGIAN BY HJALMAR HJORTH 


BOYESEN.] 
THE POWER OF MEMORY. 


FROM THE 








FRIENDS, do you know how a bear-tamer’s pet 
Is taught to dance, so he'll never forget? 


Into a big caldron the bear is invited, 
And under the caldron a fire is lighted. 


A wheezy hand-organ the sentiment voices: 
‘* Rejoice in life,”’ and the bear ‘‘ rejoices.” 


With anguish poor Bruin begins to prance: 
He can’t stand still, and therefore must dance. 


Whenever he hears that tune at the gateway 
A dancing devil possesses him straightway. 


Once sat I myself in that caldron, mocking: 
‘The music played; and the heat was shocking; 


My skin was blistered—and more, [ regret it; 
But never, ah, Lever shall I forget it. 


Whene’er of those days an echo has found me, 
I instantly felt the hot caldron around me. 


The remembered anguish I cannot but nurse 
Straightway sets me dancing on feet of verse. 


MY GOBLINS.* 


IN the careless days of boyhood 
No fear would blanch my cheek, 
Until the sun was hidden 
Behind the mountain peak. 


But when the night its shadow 
Spread over glen and dale, 

Then ugly goblins would fright me 
From legend and fairy tale. 


No sooner I closed my eyelids 
Than horrors thronged my dream; 
Of all my brave daylight courage 
Remained never a gleam, 
But now, in my mind how strangely 
The years have wrought a change! 
Now valor flees when the morning 
Peeps o'er the mountain range. 


Now ’tis the day’s fierce goblins, 
Life’s brawl and wild unrest 

Which throng with shuddering visions 
Of horror my aching breast. 


’Neath the hem of the veil of darkness, 
I hide myself full fain, 

Then rises as bold as an eagle 
My daring spirit agaia. 


Then falcon-like cleaving the heavens, 
Both flame and sea I defy, 

All anguish and wo forgetting, 
Lill dawn awakes in the sky. 

But if night’s shelter be lacking 
My soul cannot rise to its hight. 

If ever a deed I accomplish 
It will be a deed of night. 

New York CIry. 
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LOVE IN DREAMS. 


BY ARTHUR SYMONS. 











I LIE on my pallet-bed 
And I hear the drip of the rain; 
The raio on my garret-roof is falling, 
And [ am cold and in pain. 


I lie on my pallet-bed 
And my heart is wild with delight: 

I hear her voice through the midnight calling, 
As I lie awake in the night. 


I lie in the dark and see 
In the dark her radiant face; 
She smiles, she speaks, aud to me, me only; 
She is mine for a moment’s space. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


THE SALT MARSHES. 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 





HERE clove the keels of centuries ago, 

Where now unvisited the flats lie bare. 

Here seethed the sweep of journeying waters, where 
No more the tumbling floods of Fundy flow, 
And Gv in the samphire pipes creep slow 

The salty currents of the sap. The air 

Hums desolately with wings that seaward fare, 
Over the lonely reaches beating low. 


The wastes of hard and meager weeds are thronged 
With murmurs of a past that time has wronged; 
And ghosts of many an ancient memory 
Dwell by the brackish pools and ditches blind, 
In these low lying pastures of the wind, 
These marshes pale and meadows by the sea. 
King’s COLLEGE, WINDsoR, N. 8. 





THE COLUMBIAN CENTENNIAL IN SPAIN. 


BY THE REV. WM. H. GULICK. 


THO not much attention is given to the subject by the 
public, the centennial of the discovery of America by 
Columbus is not forgotten by the Spani-h Government. 
Several months ago an executive committee—Junta Di- 
rectiva—-was appointed by the Government, of which 
the Prime Minister, Sefior Canovas del Castillo is, ea- 
officio, president. This committee is divided into four 
sections, each with its president. 
An important meeting of this committee was teld in 
Madrid on the 22d of February. The presidents of the 
four sub-committees, or sections, reported on the pro 
gram of the festivities to be connected with the celebra- 
tion. 
As reported by the press, and especially by El Globo, 
it isdecided that these shall commence on the 4th of 
August, 1892, by the inauguration in Huelva of a mon- 
umental column placed on a small island in the river, 
The column will be twenty-five meters, or about eighty 
English feet, high, and will be surmounted by a terres- 
trial globe. 
The first of October will probably be chosen for the 
meeting of the Congress of Americanistas in the con- 
vent of Ja Rabida. Thisis the convent at the gate of 
which Columbus asked for bread and water for his littlg 
son, when, disappointed in his first attempt to secure 
aid from the spanish court for his voyage of discovery, 
penniless and discouraged, he was leaving Spain to try 
his fortune at the court of some other nation. The in- 
telligent prior, Juan Perez de Marchena, impressed by 
his refined aopearance and by his conversation, and at- 
tracted by his project, induced Columbus to remain in 
the convent until his plans could be again brought to 
the attention of Isabella—which was done, and with the 
success that the world now celebrates. 
Among other proposals discussed and adopted by the 
Junta was one that all the city governments in Spain, 
interested in the subject and having means to doso, 
should be invited to take part in tue celebration. It is 
hoped that there will be a cordial response from at least 
the more important cities, and that with their co-opera- 
tion an exhibition will be made not only brilliant in it- 
self but suitably commemorating those events that were 
the chief foundation of Spain’s greatest prosperity and 
of the consolidation of her nationality. 
What could be more significant and imposing in the 
grand processions of the day than the presence of the 
civic governments, some with the maces that date from 
even before Columbian times, and others with the his- 
toric flags an? banners that in themselves illustrate the 
glories of that people who, in the day of its strength, 
knew how to ‘‘ conquer two worlds”; some displaying 
relics of the discovery of the New World, or of its con- 
quest that they, during these centuries, have guarded in 
their museums, and others exhibiting the special and 
historic costumes of the different principalities, condu- 
dos and kingdoms into which Spain was divided imme- 
diately before the discovery of America, and the union 
of Castile and Aragon. 
One of the most interesting features of the centennial 





will be called El Centenario. 
gant form, and besides being the official organ of the 
Junta, it will contain carefully edited articles relating 
to the discovery of America, and wi'l be handsomely 








* The Norwegian title is Lysraed, which means “ Afraid of the wight,» 


days will be the fortnightly publication of a paper that 
It will be printed in ele- 


made with one of the great Barcelona publishing 
houses. A committee to elaborate the scheme of the 
paper was appointed, consisting of the eminent poet, 
Don Gaspar Nufiez de Arce, assisted by Gen. Riba Pala- 
cio, Don Juan Valera, Don Juan de Dios de la Rada y 
Delgado, and Don Alfredo Vicente, all well-known lit- 
erary men. 

Besides what will be done under the initiative of the 
Junta Directiva, undoubtedly much adding to the bril- 
liancy and interest of the occasion, will be voluntarily 
attempted by private institutions and by public-spirited 
citizens. 

The Athenzum, of Madrid, has already commenced a 
serics of ‘‘ conferences” or lectures on centennial sub- 
jects, the first one of the course having been delivered 
by Sefior Canovas del Castillo at the beginning of the 
year, on the times and the character of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. El Globo says of these: 


‘The volume that the Atheneum plans to publish, that 
will contain the papers of no less illustrious personages 
than the eminent Portuguese author, Oliveira Martins, 
and the Spanish writers, Casal Ribeiro, Riba Palacio, 
Peralta and others no less notable, whose lectures will be 
preceded by the admirable prolog consisting of the in- 
augural address of Sefior Canovas del Castillo, will consti- 
tute acentennial monument no less beautiful and endur- 
ing than those that shall be erected in Granada, Huelva or 
Barcelona.” 

San SEBASTIAN, SPAIN. 
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THE NEWLY DISCOVERED WRITINGS OF 
DE QUINCEY. 


BY ALEXANDER H. JAPP, LL.D. 








THAT a body of literature, varied, valuable, and cal- 
culated to throw so much light on the opinions and 
modes of thought of a great master, as has recently 
been unearthed from the pen of De Quincey, should 
have lain for well-nigh half a century witi no attempt 
to turn it to account, or to give the public the benefit of 
it in any form, will to most readers perhaps appear un- 
accountable, Certain circumstances connected with the 
De Quincey family, however, may be mentioned briefly 
by way of partial explanation. The cnly remaining 
son of De Quincey—Colone! Frederick P, De Quincey— 
has, since several years before his father’s death, been 
resident in New Zealand, adding to the cares of a 
landed proprietor those of an official position; and be 
was at too great a distance to undertake anything prac- 
ticalin looking after such matters. Of De Quincey’s 
two surviving daughters, Mrs. Baird Smith and Miss 
De Quincey, it may be said that their position has been 
such, owing toill health and other causes, that several 
changes of resid+nce have been necessary. ‘The interest 
taken by them in their father’s writings and in his fame 
have been signalized in many ways—not the least of these 
being the assistance given to the present writer in his 
preparation of the Life of De Quincey, and to Professor 
Masson in his laborious task in connection with the 
edition of the works recently issued by the Messrs. 
Black, of Edinburgh. > 

But in such circumstances there is little wonder that 
a large collection of papers—having been perhaps only 
too carefully put away in a seldom examined corner in 
years past—were overlooked. These by a lucky acci- 
dent were recently brought to light; and, after having 
been glanced over by Mrs. Baird Smith and her daugh- 
ters, and indications as far as possible attached to them 
as to what they might be, the whole was put into my 
hands to see whether anything could be made of them. 
Time and patience showed that there were rare treas- 
ures hidden in the heap. 

From the lack of careful attention at an earlier 
period, however, many of the manuscripts were ina 
very confused and dilapidated condition. Pages of dif- 
ferent articles were mixed up together—tumbled about 
in all imaginable ways; opium-stains had in too many 
cases obscured the writing, and in some cases had even 
eaten away portionsof the paper which fell in dusty 
fragments when handled. 

And De Quincey’s methods of work added to the difti- 
culty of deciphering and connecting these errant pages. 
Bits of copy that had already been printed from, and, at 
a glance, revealed some familiar passa ge in the ‘: Con- 
fessions,” the ‘‘ Autobiographic Sketches ” or Essays, 





illustrated, Arrangements for printing it have been 


were mixed up with others that seemed new and wholly 
unfamiliar, One very peculiar habit pf De Quincey, 
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of which a slight examination gave evidence, accounted 
for a circumstance which has never been hitherto prop- 
erly explained. This was his reluctance to destroy or 
part with copy that bad been printed from. These accu 
mulations of copy had their own share in the ‘‘ snowing- 
up” process, which Mrs. Baird Smith has so humorous- 
ly described in her Recollections of her Father in the 
Life, and led him more especially during the years 
when he was without female relative in Edinburgh to 
aid him—that is, after the death of his wife in 1837, 
and while yet his daughters were too young to give any 
practical help in this way—to have two or three, or 
even four different sets of rooms in different parts of 
the town at the same time, all being paid for, tho some 
of them were for long periods seldom used or visited. 
This peculiar habit was his constantly jotting down 
thoughts and suggestions as they occurred to him on 
the paper that happened to be before him at the mo- 
meot —it might be a pageof an article for Blackwood or 
Tait. \n the lower corner, written in the opposite way 
on the page from that of the text for printer,would bea 
close, spidery-looking note, round which he drew lines 
inink, and then rana deleting line slantwise across it— 
and these very numerous notes no doubt he meant some 
time to recover and to copy into a more systematic col- 
lection, which, however, he never did accomplish; veri- 
fying the tru'h of his own saving, that the opium-eater 
is a man who seldom really finishes anything. 1 have 
been fortunate enough to discover and to decipher 
many of these which will form a considerable section 
of the chapters eatitled ‘‘ Brevia,” to appear in two 
different volumes of the ‘‘ Posthumous Writings.” 
These, | am fain to think, will be found of great inter- 
est, suzgestiveness and charm; throwing more light on 
his character and personality, exhibiting more of the 
inner life, in fact, than any number of letters, or rem- 
iniscenoes from the pens of others would be found to 
do. Itis as tho the ordinary reader were asked to sit 
down at ease with the author, when he is in his most 
social and communicative mood, when he has donned 
his dressing-gown and slippers and is inclined to un- 
bosom himself, and that free'y, on matters which usu- 
ally, and in general society, he would have been inclined 
to shun, or at a'l events to pass over lightly. Here we 
have him at one moment, presenting the results of 
speculation, the loftiest that can engage the mind of 
man; at another making note of whimsical or surpris- 
ing points in the men or women he has met with, or in 
the books he has read; at another amusing himself with 
the latest anecdote, or bonmot, or reflecting on the 
most rec-nt accident or murder; or good-naturedly 
noting odd lapses in style in magazine or newspaper; 
presenting the strangest problems to himself at inter- 
vals, or stirring the most striking and unexpected ques- 
tions of casuistry. 

Sometimes no fewer than half a dozen different sub- 
jects would be found treated on one sheet of paper; one 
or two of them broken off and resumed on another 
sheet, which alas! in some cases was not to be found or 
was not decipherable. 

The first piece of work that I entered on was to sep- 
arate and set aside the manuscripts that I was certain 
had been printed--first carefully copying from them 
the notes I have referred to—from those that I b lieved 
had not been printed. The next was to arrange the 
many separate pages and seeming fragments into heaps 
by subjects, then to deal thoroughly with these one by 
one, examining them with the utmost care with a view 
to connections, and placing them together; for very 
seldom had the pages been numbered. In not a few 
cases where the theme was attractive, and the prospect 
promising, utter failure to complete the article or sketch 
was the result —the opening or ending passage or a page 
in the middle having irretrievably gone astray. 

But the final result could not but be regarded asa 
fair reward. Two or it may be three volumes of ma‘ter 
highly characteristic, and in many cases marked by the 
Master’s most felicitous manner, will be forthcoming in 
rapid succession. Nearly all the lines of inquiry with 
which we are most accustomed to associate the name 
of De Quincey will be anew illustrated, while not a few 
altogeth:r fresh subjects will be touched, impressing us 
more profoundly than before with his wide reach and 
versatili.y; his extensive and out-of-the-way learning; 
and his happy way of approaching his themes; no less 
than his keen and constant interest inthe topics of the 
time—an interest which by some has been most per- 
_ versely and persistently denied him. In the theological 
fiuid there are some papers which will rank with those 
on ‘“‘Jads Iscariot,’ and ‘‘The Supposed Scriptural 
Expression for Eternity,” and among these may be 
named a short paper on ‘ Pilate,” and a longer one on 
‘David's Numbering of the People—the Polities of 
the S:tuation.” 

The recovered ‘: Suspiria de Profundis,” cannot fail, 
I think, to awaken a lively interest among all students 
of | terature —the more tha’ in the cases of two of ‘hose 
recovered they make those that were previously printed 
fully intellhible; nd this more particularly applies to 
that letter ‘* ‘he Dirk Interpreter.” The papers dealing 
with ’agin Life aad Christi nity, f b leve, will be fet 
to have an interest of their own; and th papers on biog- 
raphy and on some fimous historical characters will 
appe.l to and please a wil circle of readers. Nowher , 





perhaps, are his subtlety and simplicity so happily com- 
bined as in some of these new essays dealiog with moral 
and speculative subjects such as ‘‘The Principle of 
Evil,” ‘‘On Miracles,” on ‘‘ Pagan Sacrifices,” and on 
‘** The Mythus.” 

And in these new essays we have the most positive 
proof that up to the end De Quincey not only indulged 
himself in dwelling on the possibility of great schemes 
of authorship, but had actually done something in 
many cases toward laying a foundation for works which 
he did not live tocomplete. His activity and product- 
iveness, considering his sufferings from disease and his 
opium eating, were as remarkable as his wide range of 
interests and sympathy. That great History of Eng- 
land. of which Mr. James Hogg, Sr., so humorously 
te!ls in his ‘‘ Recollectious,” and treats as tho it were 
but a whim of the old man, and the source of many half 
hoaxes in talk, was really begun, a complete plan laid 
out, and many passages written. as the manuscripts 
now found sufficiently attest. The short article titled 
** The Power of the House of Commons as Custodian of 
the Purse,” is marked *‘for My History of England.” 
Other portions of manuscript are marked as intended 
‘* for My Book on the Infinite,” and others stilL{for ‘“*-My 
Book on the Relations of Christianity to Mu...” One 
can infer, indeed, that several of the articles well known 
to us, notably ‘“‘ Christianity as an Organ of Political 
Movement,” for one, were originally conceived as por- 
tions of a great work on ‘‘ Christianity in Relation to 
Human Development.” 

Several of tne art:cles which appear in these new vol- 
umes suggest that he also contemplated a great work on 
** Paganism and Christianity,” in which he wou d have 
demonstrated that Paganism had exhausted all the 
germs of progress that lay within it, and that all b&yond 
the points reached by Paganism is due to Christianity, 
and alone to Christianity, which, in opening up a clear 
view of the Infinite through purely experimental medi- 
ums in man’s heart, touched to new life science, philos- 
ophy, art, invention, and every kind of culture. De 
Quincey, indeed, holds strongly, and supports with un- 
common force and ingenuity, the idea that the Pagan’s 


“conscience existed only by sympathy—a sense of what 


was due from the individual to the nation, and soared 
no higher even in religion; and his reverence for Chris- 
tianity is based on the fact that through opening up the 
idea of the infinite, and so directly connecting it with 
personal holiness, a new point of departure altogether 
was made for humanity in its upward progress. That 
aman who had ent-red so deeply as De Quincey did 
into the spirit of the Greek dramatists should yet so 
c'early lay hold at once of the great limiting defect of 
the life and the bigher literature of Greece, speaks 
highly for him as an independent and original thinker; 
for the tendency of great Grecians lies pronouncedly in 
the opposite direction, as witness the bearing of much 
in Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ Homeric Studies,” in which vague- 
ly he would fain find in the higher reaches of Greek 
thought and imagination some dim but not wholly in- 
definite forecast of Christian holiness and aspiration, of 
the Holy Spirit and of the Logos. 

o LONDON, ENGLAND. 


FRANCE PAST AND FRANCE PRESENT. 
AN UNPUBLISHED PAPER. 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
AUTHOR OF “CONFESSIONS OF AN OPIUM-EATER.” 








To speak in the simplicity of truth, caring not for 
party or partisan, is not the France of this day, the 
France which has issued from that great furnace of the 
Revolutiou, a better, happier, more hopeful France than 
the France of 1788? Allowing for any evil present or 
reversionary in the political aspects of France, that may 
yet give cause for anxiety, can a wise man deny that 
from the France of 1840 under Louis Philippe of Orleans 
ascends to Heavena report of far happier days from the 
sons and daughters of poverty than from the France of 
Louis XVI? Personally that sixteenth Louis was a good 
king; sorrowing fcr the abuses in the land: and willing 
(at least after affliction had sharpened his reflecting 
conscience)—had that choice been allowed him—to 
have redeemed them by any personal sacrifice. But 
that was not possible. Centuries of misrule are not 
ransomed by an individualruin. And, had it been pos- 
sible that the dark genius of his family, the same who 
once tolled funeral knells in the ears of the first Bour- 
bon, and called him out as a martyr hurrying to meet 
his own sacrifice—could we suppose this gloomy repre- 
sentative of his family destinies to have met him in 
some? solitary apartment of the Tuileries or Versailles, 
some twilight gallery of ancestral portraits, he could 
have met with the purpose of raising the curtain from 
before the long series of his household woes, from him 
the king would have learned—that no personal ransom 
could be accepted for misgovernment so anci nt. Le- 
viathan is not sotamed. Arrears so vast imply a cor- 
responding accountability, corres; ondine by its amount, 
corresponding by its per-onal subjects. Crown and 
people—all had erred All must suffer. iood must 
flow, tears must be shed, through a generation; rivers 
of justration must be thrown throug that Augean ac- 
cumulation of guilt 

Anl exactly there, it is supposed, lay the error of 
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Burke; the compass of the penalty, the arch which it 
traversed, must bear some proportion to that of the evil 
which had produced it. 

When I referred to the dark genius of the family who 
once tolled funeral knells in the ears of the first Bour- 
bon, I meant, of course, the first who sat upon the 
throne ot France, viz.—Henri Quatre. The allusion is 
to the last hours of Henry’s life, to the remarkable 
prophecies which foreran his death, to their remarkable 
fulfillment, and (what is more remarkable than all 
beside) to his self-surrender in the spirit of an unresist- 
ing victim to abloody fate which he regarded as inex- 
orably doomed. This king was not the good prince 
whom the French hold out to us; not even the accom- 
plished, the chivalrous. the elevated prince, to whom 
History points for one .of her models. French and 
ultra-French must have been the ideal of tie good or 
the noble to which he could have approximated in the 
estimate of the most thoughtless. He had that sort of 
military courage which was ard is more common than 
weeds. In all else he was alow-minded man, vulgar in 
his thoughts, most unprinceiy in his habits. He was 
even worse than that—wicked, brutal, sensually cruel. 
And his wicked minister Sully, than whom a more ser- 
vile mind never existed, illustrates in one passage his 
own character and his master’s by the apology which he 
offers for Henry’s haviny notor ously left many ille,iti- 
mate children to perish of hunger, together with their 
too confiding mothers What? That in the pressure of 
business he really furgotthem. Famine mocked at last 
the deadliest offense Hisown innocent children up and 
down France, because they were illegitrmate. their too 
confiding mothers, because they were weak and friend- 
less by having for his sake forfeited the favor of God 
and man, this amiab'e king bad left to perish of hun- 
ger. They did perish; mother and infant. A cry 
ascended against the king. Even in sensual France 
such atrocities could not utterly sink to the ground. 
But what says the apologetic minister? Astonished 
that anybody could think of abridging a king’s 
license in such particulars, he brushes away the 
whole charge as so much ungentlemanly imperti- 
nence, disdaining any further plea than the pres- 
sureof business, which so naturally accounted for the 
royal inattention or forgetfulness in these little affairs. 
Observe, that this pressure of business never was such 
that the king could not find time for pursuing these in- 
trigues and multiplying these reversions of wo. What 
enormities? A king (at all times of Navarre, and for 
half his lifeof France) suffers his children to die of 
hunger,consigns their mothers to the same fate—but ag- 
gravated by remorse and by the spectacle of their per- 
ishing infants! These clamors could not penetrate to the 
Louvre; but they penetrated toa higher court, and were 
written in books from which there is no erasure allow- 
ed. Somuch for the vaunted ‘‘generosity” of Henri IV. 
As to another feature of the chivalrous character, ele- 
gance of manners, let the reader consult the report of 
an English ambassador, a man of honor and a gentle- 
man, Sir George Carew. It was published about the 
middle of the last century by the indefatigable Birch, 
to whom our historic literature is so much indebted, 
and it proves sufficiently that tris idol of Frenchmen al- 
lowed himself in habits so coarse as to disgust the most 
creeping of his own courtiers; such that even the 
blackguards of a manly nation would revolt from them 
as foul and self-dishonoring. Deep and permanent is 
the mischief wrought in a nation by false models; and 
corresponding is the impression, immortal the benefit, 
from good ones. The English people have been the 
better for their Alfred, that pathetic ideal of a good 
king, through 2 space of now nearly a thousand years. 
The French are the worse to this hour in consequence of 
Francis the First and Henry the Fourth. And note this, 
that even the spurious merit of the two French models 
can be sustained only by disguises, by suppressions, by 
elaborate varnishings. Whereas the English prince is 
offered to our admiration with a scriptural simplicity 
and a scriptural fidelity—not as some gay legend of ro- 
mance, some Telemachus of Fénelon, but as one who 
had erred, suffered, and had been purified; as a shepherd 
who had gone astray, and saw that through his trans- 
gressions the flock also had been scattered. 


v—_— 
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DR. PENTECOST IN CALCUTTA. 


BY JOHN VAUGHAN LEWIS, D.D. 











THE letter of Dr. Pentecost, appearing in the same 
number of THE INDEPENDENT with my little Eirenicon, 
for Lent, has brought upsn me some correspondence 
of an aggressive character, which might easily become 
controversial. The case, as I understand it, is this: Dr. 
Pentecost goes to India, a missionary, unsent and unac- 
credited, and, therefore, a free lance. It does not ap- 
pear that he was even invited, as an evangelist, by any 
organized workers already in the field. of whom there 
are ‘‘ two hundred” in Calcutta alone, not counting the 
S. P. G. clergy of the ‘‘hurch of England. who did not 
attend the *‘ reception” accorded him. He was imme- 
d ately confronted with: ‘ First, the inevitab'e sec arian 
jealousi s, which had to be carefully avided,” and 
with the advice of the ‘‘ oldest and bes’ mis-icnaries,” 
not to accept too hastily the general sentiment of the 
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rest of the two hundred that the European residents, 
‘‘almost without exception . . attached to the High 
Church order, were a godless and hopeless lot 

not worth spending time upon.” I have not by me the 
statistics of the Diocese of Calcutta, but they represent a 
good many souls, members of the Church of England, 
as well as a bishop and a large staff of clergy, all Eng- 
lishmen—for it is the ‘‘ Europeans” who are so spoken 
of. 

What has the good Doctor found so far? Mutual sus- 
picion and distrust toward one another among the two 
hundred, and an almost unanimous want of charity 
toward Episcopalians. It does not appear that he 
needed to go to India to find that state of things, or 
need have been surprised to find it there. That is just 
what I said in my Eirenicon: ‘ Brethren, it is sinful! 
Let us pray.” The crime and shame of it stands out in 
relief on a background of paganism. 

Now, as to the Episcopalians. Dr, Pentecost knew 
the law of the Church of England—*‘ no man shall be 
accounted or taken to be a lawful bishop, priest, or dea- 
con in this Church . . . except he hath had Episco- 
pal consecration or ordination.’”’ Even the C. M. 8S. 
missionaries, who gave him cordial fellowship, ‘‘ cannot 
open their churches to me, which they regret.” Would 
Dr. Pentecost have them break the law, ‘‘ the very 
thing” which, as clergy of the Episcopal Church, they 
were sworn to maintain? Was he willing for the sake 
of such a ‘‘ godless and hopeless lot” to lay aside for the 
occasion his self-appointed character as an evangelist. 
or his ‘‘ orders” as a minister, and speak as a layman in 
tbe churches, if by all means he might save some? If 
not, how did his attitude differ from that of the Bishop 
and his chaplains? Before he left home, it had been 
fully demonstrated that the crua in the four-fold 
‘** basis of unity” proposed by the Bishops in council to 
the rest of Protestantism, lay in ‘‘ the historic episco- 
pate,” which is virtually ‘‘ referred back” to the Bishops 
for further elucidation or consideration. Is it not char- 
itable to believe that the Bishops will entertain the ref- 
erence? May not some definition of an ‘episcopate 
locally modified,” be yet forthcoming, that shall re- 
open the discussion? The Church of England, at least, 
has never committed herself to episcopacy as of divine 
right. When Episcopacy is avowedly and voluntarily 
re-inspecting its walls and fences in the interests of 
Protestant Christianity, ought not its neighbors to be 
tolerant and patient of its ancient usages? Certainly it 
is not a good time to “‘ leap over the wall.” 

Dr. Pentecost also must have known the law of the 
Church of England, that ‘there shall none be ad- 
mitted to the Holy Communion until he be confirmed, 
or be ready and desirious to be confirmed.” The vast 
majority of bishops and clergy construe this law strict- 
ly to signify ‘‘ recognition as communicants of this 
Church.” Very few would inquire of a stranger at the 
altar-rail whether he had heen confirmed, any more 
than whether he ‘truly and earnestly repented of his 
sins, and was in charity with all men.” The law in 
both respects being published, the responsibility is 
thrown upon the ‘*: guests.” But if any man say: ‘I 
challenge your law,” he excludes himself and leaves 
the minister of the law no alternative. 

Did not ‘‘ the chaplain of the Cathedral” take precisely 
that ground when Dr. Pentecost, after asserting his 
own ministry as ‘‘ of the Holy Spirit,” mentioned that 
‘we were all thinking of coming to the early morning 
communion?” The chaplain said ‘‘ that he was sorry 
that I had intimated my intention; for, reluctant as he 
was to take such a position, he was afraid he weuld 
have to refuse communion to me » » until he had 
consulted the Bishop.” What else could the poor man 
do with such a flagrant ‘‘ dissenter”? And what did the 
Bishop do? He sent the doctor a courteous note, that 
‘** being avowedly not a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, it would be well that you should not come to com- 
munion to-morrow” and disclaiming all antagonism 
‘to you or your work.” Later the good Bishop 
stretched his undoubted power of dispensation in favor 
of Dr. Pentecost personally as a stranger and a visitor, 
to ‘‘admit” him to communion during his sojourn, in 
case the Doctor had any reason to prefer the hospitality 
of the Church of England. Butif Dr. Pentecost held one 
altar as good as another, how was he aggrieved? Both 
sides have ‘‘ exhausted their courtesies,” it would seem. 
The “‘situation” is not peculiar to any locality, tho it 
would seem better to ‘‘ go to law before the saints” at 
home, and not before the pagans. But the story only 
brings out more vividly the miserable state we are in, 
by our unhappy divisions, and, for one, as an Episcopa- 
lian, probably ‘‘of the High Church order,” when I 
said, let us pray! I meant, ‘‘ Brethren, pray for us. We 
trust we have a goodconscience. Yetare we not hereby 
justified; but He that judgeth us is the Lord.” I have 
no authority to speak, except my own convictions. ‘I 
believe, and therefore have I spoken”; but I do believe 
that the overture of the Bishops in council is earnest be- 
yond all precedent of such ‘* advances,” and that a large 
majority of the clergy, and ninety-nine hundredths of 
the laity of the Anglican Communion throughout the 
world are waiting eagerly for the next step, ard will 
sanction with enthusiasm whatever “concessions” the 
Bishops may make in the direction of unity and recon- 
Ciliation, There are multitudes of quiet, non-talking 





people everywhere, who are brought face to face with 
the evils of division, in their own family experience, 
and in their own localities where rival churches succeed 
chiefly in sapping each other's strength. Is it no griev- 
ance to the scattered sheep of the Episcopal flock, that 
they are debarred in conscience from sacraments, which 
are ministered in the name of Christ and with intention 
to fulfill his word and will, to Christians whose piety is 
undoubted and whose zeal is an example? 

The responses of ‘‘ the Churches” to the Bishops have 
manifested a reciprocal spirit of earnestness and sincer- 
ity. The overture was confessedly tentative; an at- 
tempt to find out what is possible. It has elicited an 
extensive correspondence, altho it has yet produced no 
‘*meeting.” It was necessary to state the Episcopal 
position in its essentials, stripped of accessories, if only 
for a basis of conference. There is nosort of announce- 
ment that such statement is an ultimatum, nor any 
show of reluctance to seek wisdom from any and every 
quarter. 

Meanwhile I would say with Dr. Samuel Johnson, of 
Stratford, of a century ago: 

‘* For God’s sake, my brethren; Let us not, for the future 
study to put the worst constructions we can on one another’s 
words or actions; but let us rather endeavour to make the 
best we can of them. Let us not try to magnifie and aggra- 
vate the Differences between us, but rather to make as lit- 
tle of them, and to consider them with as much tenderness 
as possible. Let us not dispute which has already most or 
least Charity; but let us strive to see who shall hereafter, 
really and in fact, most abound in the practice of that 


Heavenly Virtue, both towards each other and toward all 
men.”’ 


POINT PLEASANT, N. J. 
THE FIFTY-FIRST CONGRESS AND INDIAN 
EDUCATION. 


BY JAMES M, KING, D.D. 








THE enormous amounts required for treaty settle- 
ments, provided for in the Indian Appropriation Bill for 
the ensuing year, exaausted much timein debate and 
in conference; but the principal interest in the bill for 
many thoughtful citizens turned upon the educational 
provisions it contained. The religious body heretofore 
and now receiving the majority of the moneys for sec- 
tarian instruction among the Indians; a sect which pre- 
vious to the present administration of the Indian 
Bureau had substantially controlled the Bureau in its 
own interests, and which vigorously contended against 
the nomination and confirmation of the present Com- 
missioner of Indian affairs; a sect which opposes the Gov- 
ernment, common and industrial schools among the In- 
dians, and also the common school system of the States; 
this sect, through its representatives, both in and out 
of Congress, made the most zealous efforts to increase 
the sectarian appropriations, and to decrease the appro- 
priations for the Government schools. The agents of 
this sect are constantly on the ground while legislation 
is in progress, and one of the most active of their num- 
ber is thoroughly informed as to the Educational De- 
partment of the Indian Bureau, having been once con- 
nected with the Department, but having been dis- 
charged for inefficiency of service. 

On the re-assembling of Congress in December, the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs submitted his estimates 
for the Department to the House Committee on Indian 
Affairs. Then the work began, and Congressmen were 
besieged by what had the appearance of being a sys- 
tematic campaign for the increase of appropriations for 
sectarian contract schools in the interests of the sect 
already the largest beneficiary from Government funds, 
The representatives of this sect in and out of Congress, 
gave evidence of special animosity against the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affajrs. The letter of J. A. Stephan, 
d rector of the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, 
written to General Morgan last September, was put into 
the debate in the House, severely criticising the admin- 
istration of the Indian Bureau and raising questions of 
veracity with the Commissioner. In opposition to this 
onset petitions and protests from the religious and 
secular press, and from organizations and individuals, 
came pouring in upon Congress, defending the enlight- 
ened policy of the Commissioner and protesting against 
the increase of appropriations for sectarian contract 
schools. While several religious denominations are re- 
ceiving money from the General Government for In- 
dian education, only one was lobbying for an increase 
of the amount to be appropriated. In _ response 
to a request from prominent Congressmen to have 
facts concerning the work of this zealous sect placed 
in their hands,a plain statement of facts concerning 
the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions and concerning 
the condition of schools under tbeir charge, and con- 
cerning the source and destination of the national 
funds used for Indian education, was furnished Con- 
gressmen, and these facts were embodied in more than 
one speech, and being printed in the Congressional Rec- 
ord were extensively circulated. These facts were also 
sent to 500 newspapers, from many of which they re- 
ceived Jarge notice and indorsement. The estimates 
were reported to the House substantially as they came 
from the Jndian Bureau, and they weie about to pass, 
after long and violent debate, when Mr. Shively, of In- 
diana, introduced the following amendment, which so 








completely deceived the unsuspecting Chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, Mr. Perkins, of Kansas, 
that he admitted it without debate. The amendment 
read as follows: ; 

“Provided that at least $375,000 of the moneys appropri- 
ated hereby shall be used exclusively for the care and tui- 
tion of Indian pupils in industrial and day schools in oper- 
ation under contracts with the Indian Department and 
which are not herein otherwise provided for or paid from 
treaty funds.” 

This ‘‘ provided” must have been the product of the 
ingenuity and cunning of more than one intellect. 
What did this flank movement accomplish? With a 
single stroke it increased the sectarian appropriations 
by $125,000 and fatally crippled the Government 
schools, aud struck a desperate blow at the Commission- 
er and his work. If one man originated that move, the 
Czar of Russia ought to know bim, as he would un- 
doubtedly make him his Chief of Police. 

Thus amended the bill went to the Senate, and was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. The 
sub-committee of the above Committee further crippled 
the Government schools by cutting down the appropri- 
ations for theirsupport, But just before Senator Dawes, 
who had charge of this part of the work of the Appro- 
priations Committee, brought it before the Senate, he 
announced that the Committee permitted him to report 
amendments restoring the appropriations to their orig- 
inal figure, and striking out the obnoxious and unjust 
amendment tacked on to the bill in the House. But the 
amendment striking out the House amendment was 
reconsidered, and thus brought squarely before the Sen- 
ate again at the request of Senator Jones, of Arkansas, 
who seemed to be the chosen and posted leader of the 
lobby interest in the increase of sectarian appropria- 
tions, and in the assault upon the administration of the 
Indian Bureau. His pleas were very energetic, amount- 
ing to violence, but lacked convincing force because 
they were without foundation in fact or reason. The 
debate upon the floor of the Senate was interesting and 
spirited, but the principal discussions were conducted 
in private. It was a most humiliating spectacle to see 
the representatives of sovereign States as well as the 
representatives of districts, when they were approached 
upon the subject of the justice and equity of support- 
ing by adequate appropriations the educational policy 
of the Indian Bureau, and of resisting the further sec- 
tarian encroachments, confess the right and at the same 
time give expression to their fears that their vote in 
accord with their convictions would prejudice their po- 
litical future. Is it not time for the partnership to be 
dissolved between the National Government and «ny 
relgious sect, which makes cowards of law-makers? Is 
it not time that self-respecting religious bodies should 
withdraw applications for national funds and refuse to 
receive appropriations if granted, when such unseemly 
exhibitions are possible at the fountain of national law? 

After a long and spirited debate in the Senate, the 
House amendment was stricken out by a decisive vote, 
and the bill went to a Conference Committee. The con- 
ferees disagreed, particularly upon the treaty features 
of the bill, and returned to their respective Houses for 
new instructions. The final issue in the educational 
features of the bill was very satisfactory to the friends 
of the educational policy of the Indian Bureau. Instead 
of $125,000 advance for sectarian schools, as the House 
amendment proposed, there was a decrease from last 
year’s appropriations for contract schools of $20,000, 
and an advance for general school purposes under the 
control of the Indian Bureau of $200,000, the entire 
sum for contract schools being fixed at $535,000, against 
$555,000 last year. The Government schools were well 
cared for, and while the contract schools were not crip- 
pled, but were well provided for, the status quo was 
preserved, and a halt was called on the matter of sec- 
tarian appropriations, and Congress and the country 
were informed of the embarrassments and dangers in- 
cident to the partnership between the General Govern- 
ment and the numerous churches in the work of Indian 
education, The following important compulsory edu- 
cation clause was embodied in the bill: 

‘‘The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, subject to the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, is hereby author- 
ized and directed to make and enforce by proper means, 
such rules and reguiations as will secure the attendance of 
Indian children of suitable age and health at schools estab- 
lished and maintained for their benefit.” 

Even by the men opposing him, generous tributes of 
praise were bestowed upon Senator Dawes for his un- 
swerving faithfulness for many years to the cause of 
the Indians, and for his painstaking and statesmanlike 
advocacy of their rights, which has issued in legislation 
designed to advance them to a civilized and Christian- 
ized condition. This honorable Senator can rejoice in 
the consciousness that his great services in this work 
are appreciated by thoughtful citizens whose apprecia- 
tion is worth possessing. 

New YORK CITY. 
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THE new Reading Clerk of the Colorado State Senate 
is Miss Anna W. Kelly, a young and very pretty 
woman. She reads rapidly, clearly, and with correctness 
of accent aud pronunciation. She is the first woman to 
hold such a position. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


March 19, 1891. 








LONGFELLOW’S COLLEGE DAYS. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE T. PACKARD. 


THE late Professor Packard, of Rowdoin College, was 
asked by the editor of The United States Literary Ga- 
zette about a young man in that institution whosent his 
periodical such fine poetry, It was Longfellow, then a 
junior in Bo ydoin, said Professor Packard, in relating 
the incident, ‘‘a fair-haired youth, blooming with 
health and early promise. {reported him as one whose 
scholarship and character were quite equal to his po- 
etry.” 

A recent life of Hawthorne speaks of Longfellow and 
Hawthorne as freshmen together at Bowdoin; but the 
poet did not enter till the sophomore year. I have 
often wondered w hat even the most insatiate sophomore 
would have done with such a courteous, considerate and 
winning freshman as Longfellow would have been. I 
think that gracious bearing would have disarmed him. 
On the other hand, it is quite impossible to picture 
Longfellow as a blustering, trick-playing sophomore. 
He was one of the s-lf-disciplining students whose pres- 
ence gives college officers a restful feeling. 

Harsh March brings suggestions of the gentle poet; 
for the anniversary of his birth falls on almost the last 
day of February, the 27th, while March 24th was the 
date of his death, nine years ago. It is pleasant to think 
of him in the b!oom of that lovely youth, of which his 
old teacher speaks; and the story of his college days 
comes back as a record alike of charming promise and 
ot work well done. 

The class of 1825 was pre-eminent in its day, and its 
fame has never been surpassed in the college annals. 
The name of Nathaniel Hawthorne is alone sufficient to 
give the class a college immortality. Of the thirty- 
eight who graduated a number have made a place for 
themselves in our theological, literary and political 
history. Taking the names in order, the list includes 
John &. C, Abbott, the author; Samuel Page Benson, 
member of Congress from Maine in 1853-57; James 
Ware Bradbury, Unifed States Senator from Maine in 
1847-53; Horati» Bridge, long in active service in the 
Navy, and now on the retired list; George B. Cheever, 
the preacher and writer; Jonathan Cilley, Congressman 
from Maine, and killed in a duel with Graves of Ken- 
tucky; Patrick Henry Greenleaf, a clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church; Josiah S. Little, a lawyer and con- 
spicuous in Maine politics; Cullen Sawtelle, a member 
of Congr-ss for two terms; and David Shepley, a Con- 
gregational pastor. Other members of the class might 
well be mentioned. 

Four of the class survive, Bradbury, Bridge, Eveleth 
and Hale. And now, sixty-six years after their gradua- 
tion and by their great courtesy, I am able to present 
the reminiscences of three of these four survivors con- 
cerning their classmate and friend, Longfellow. 

Mr. Bradbury, as before said, served in the United 
States Senate, and in the days when Webster, Clay, and 
other commanding men were members of that body. 
But his association with Bowdoin as one of the trustees 
with the Maine Historical Society, and with various 
other institutions and interests, has chiefly given him 
the high place he occupies in the regard of Maine peo- 
ple. Mr. Bradbury writes me: 

I first met him (Longfellow) on our examination for ad- 
mission to the sophomore class in Bowdoin College in 1822. 
He had pursued his studies out of college the first year, and 
we entered the sophomore class at the same time. As we 
had rooms out of college near each other, [saw more of 
him and became more acquainted than with many others of 
the class. {am not apt at descriptions of persons, but as I[ 
recall Longfellow, his figure was then slight and erect, his 
features prominent, his eyes remarkably clear and expres- 
sive, his complexion light and delicate as a maiden’s, with a 
slight bloom of health, and his head well covered with 
flowing brown hair. 

In his carriage and deportment he was always a gentle- 
man. His tastes and habits were pure, and his moral 
character beyond reproach. Jn social life he was a cheer. 
ful, agreeable companion, but rather reserved in making 
acquaintances As a scholar, he ranked high in his class. 
It was a class full of ambition, and contained such names 
as Little, Hawthorne, Cilley, Abbott, Cheever and others: 
and while Longfellow then occasionally paid court to the 
Muses, he never came to the recitation room unprepared. 

In the assignment of parts for commencement, Professor 
Fackard says he was entitled to the poem, but as that had 
ne definite rank it was thought due to him, since his 
scholarship bore a high mark, that he should receive an 
appointment that placed his scholarship beyond question, 
and accordingly he received the assignment of one of the 
three English orations, Josiah 8. Little having the valedic- 
tory, which was the highest, and Longfellow one of the 
intermediate, the tnglish orations at that time outranking 
the Latin. 

Readers of Hawthorne will remember that he dedi- 
cates ‘‘The Snow Image” to his classmate Horatio 
Bridge. Hawthorne says in tbe preface: 

**On you, if on no other person, I am entitled to rely, to 
sustain the position of my Dedicatee. If anybody is re- 
sponsible for my being at this day au author, it is yourself. 
1 know not whence your faith came.” 

Hawthorne then draws a picture of Bridge and him- 
self, *‘lads together at acountry college,” of their ram- 
bles under the Brunswick pines and of their ‘‘ doing a 
hundred things that the Faculty neyer heard of, or else 





it had been the worse for us [them].” lt was Ridge’s 
prognostic that Hawthorne was to be a writer of fiction, 
and later on, 9s Hawthorne Jovers well know, it was 
chiefly the interposition of his classmate Bridge, that 
secured Hawthorne’s recognition by ‘‘the respectable 
fraternity of booksellers,” as one upon whose work it 
would be safe to ‘‘risk the expense of print and 
paper.” This intimate friend of Hawthorne, who now 
lives in well-earned release from active service, rends 
me an interesting letter about Longfellow: 


Longfellow had decided personal beauty and very agree- 
able manners. He was frank, courteous, and a thorough 
gentieman. Morally, he was proof against the temptations 
that beset young men, when first leaving the restraints of 
home. He wasa diligent and conscientious student, and 
was conspicuously attentive to his college duties, whether 
in the recitation room, the lecture room or thechapel. His 
studious habits and attractive mien soon led the professors 
to receive him into their society almost as an equal, rather 
than as a pupil; nor did this preveot him from being most 
popular among the students. He had no enemy. 

Going forward for half a century after graduation, dur 
ing which interval we met occasionally, but always cor- 
dially, the semi-centennial celebration of our class occurred, 
when Longfellow pronounced his famous poem, “Morituri 
Salutamus.” As you were present at that time you will 
remember the profound emotion the poem produced on 
those who listened to it. No part of it was more impres- 
sive than that in which the speaker addressed your revered 
uncle, Professor Alpheus S. Packard. At that re-union 
Longfellow, as all will readily concede, was the central 
figure by reason of his eminence as a poet and a scholar, 
his great culture and his charming manners. The promise 
of the boy was more than fulfilled in the mature man. 

Four years later I visited Lovgfellow on an interesting 
errand. The home of Miles Standish at Duxbury was 
burnt the year before the ‘‘ great Captain’s” death; but 
the old cellar filled with débris, was not thoroughly ex- 
plored until a few years ago, when Mr. Drew, of Puxbury, 
and another gentleman, gave much labor to its excavation. 
Among the articles found was a hoe, of such antiquated 
patteru as to leave no donbt of its having veen used by 
the early Puritans. Mr. Drew was a great admirer of 
Longfellow’s, to whom he wished to seod his Standish 
relic. Knowing that | was the poet’s classmate Mr. Drew 
begged me to convey the implement to him, which I did 
soon afterward. Longfellow was pleased with the quaint 
offering, and at once acknowledged its receipt in the fol- 
lowing courteous note: 

** CAMBRIDGE, August 23d, 1879. 

“DEAR Stir: My friecd and classmate, Bridge, has been 
here and brought me your valuable present. It is a curi- 
ous relic of the past, acd [ like to think that the hand of 
the brave old Puritan has often held it, and plied 1t in the 
cornfield. Be assured that | value it very highly, and 
fully appreciate your kindness in presenting it to me who 
have only a poetic claim to such a gift. 

** With many thanks, Yours very truly, 

**HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 

‘LYMAN DREw, Esq , DuxBURY, MAss.” 

It was on this occasion I last saw Longfellow; and in 
reverting to my early remembrance of tbe handsome boy 
of fifteen, it was pleasant to know that he had always been 
growing, morally and spiritually, until our parting, at the 
age of more than threescore and ten, when he had attained 
his world-wide fame. 


Mr. J. J. Eveleth, a banker of Augusta. is the third 
member of the Class of 1825 who bas favored me with 
his impressions of Longfellow ; and his experience has 
well illustrated the ‘‘ good repute” that Longfellow 
speaks cf as following ‘‘faithful service as its fruit.” 
Mr. Eveleth says: 


He [Longfellow] was graduated at the immature age of 
eighteen; and altho he did not, I think, at that time give 
the promise of his subsequent eminent fame, he held a 
high rank as ascholar. He was of a gentle, amiable dispo- 
sition and of attractive manners. His remarkable genius 
and power as a poet were then without doubt in process of 
development: and his studious habits, classical attain- 
ments, and opportunities for extensive travel abrcad, soon 
brought out his great talents, and have given him the 
world wide distinction that will ever be attached to his 
name. 

The words of Longfellow’s c'assmates may well be 
supplemented by one of the few college cont« mporaries 
of the post who survive. The Hon. Alpheus Felch, of 
Michigan, of the class of 1827, bears striking witness to 
Longfellow’s distinction even when an undergraduate. 
Judze Felch, it scarcely need be said, bas bad political 
distinction both as Governor of Michigan and as United 
States Senator from thatCommonwealth. By aninter- 
esting coincidence he was in the Senate with Mr. Bred- 
bury, Longfellow’s classmate. Mr. Felch writes as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. Longfellow was two years in advance of me in col 
lege, and [ had not, therefore, the same iutimate relations 
with him as with my own classmates, yet my recollections 
of him are most distinct and pleasant. 1 recollect him as 
a young man of rather slight figure, light complexion, blue 
eyes, quick and elastic step, and with a head and counte- 
nance indicating a bright iutellect, and more than ordi 
nary mental capacity. I had the impression that he was 
rather retiring in his habits and particular in the choiceof 
associates, and that he sought few rather than many 
friends; but to the favored few he was attached in the 
bonds of intimate relations and confiding friendship In 
my frequent walks in the pine groves in the neigh- 
borhood of the college 1 often met him, some- 
times taking a solitary walk, but more frequently accom- 
panied by some friend. The intimacy between him and 
Hawthorne was well known to all of us, and | often met 


them together in their rambles, Mr. Longfellow had the 





college reputation of being a good scholar, an industrious 
student, always considerate and gentlemanly in his con- 
duct, with a refined taste and a love for belles-lettres lit- 
erature, that promised much for the future. 

My attention was first particularly attracted to him by 
his series of poems, which were published in the United 
States Literary Gazette, commeucing in 1824. I watched 
for their appearance in the successive numbers of that 
periodical, and always read them with delight. They 
attracted much attention among the students generally, 
and pointed out their author as one of their number des- 
tined above others to future distinction in the field of Jiter- 
ature. This, I am certain, was my own distinct impres- 
sion at the time, and in after life I have read every poem of 
his us it came from the press, and always with the pleasure 
which accompanies an anticipation well and nobly ful- 
filled. 

Thus, three classmates of Longfellow, the youngest of 
whom is eighty-five, and a college contemporary a year 
younger, have told us, in an expressive and touching 
way, of a youth fair and strong, which blossomed into a 
manhood full of sweetness and light. 

JAMAICA PLAINS, MASS. 
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SOCIALISM, ITS NATURE, ITS STRENGTH 
AND ITS WEAKNESS.* 


SOCIALISM CONTRASrED WITH OTHER PRO- 
POSED REFORMS. 


VI. 








BY RICHARD T. ELY, 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY. 


Ir is well before passing on from definitions of social- 
ism to our next topic to notice a few definitions given 
by English writers. The strongest body of socialists 
in England, composed largely of educated men who are, 
some of them at least, careful students of economics, is 
toat called the Fabian Society. This society has lately 
published a book entitled ‘Fabian Essays in Socialism,” 
which, altho incomplete, is, so far as it goes, one of the 
best expositions of the subject in the English language. 
The definition of socialism given by the Fabians in one 
of their circulars, and which is similar to that brought 
out in their book, reads as follows: 

“Socialism aims at the re-organization of society by the 
emancipation of land and industrial capital from individual 
and class ownership, and the vesting of them in the com- 
munity for the general benefit. In this way only can the 
natural and acquired advantages of the country be equita 
bly shared by the whole people.”’ 

A little less conservative than this detinition is that 
given by Mr. Hubertt Bland, in one of the Fabian Fs- 
says, which states that socialism is ‘‘the common ho!d- 
ing of the means of production and exchange, and the 
holding of them for the equal benefit of all.” The words 
in the original are italicized as bere, emphasizing the 
idea of equality. Mr. John Rae, ina recent article in 
the Contemporary Review, brings out this idea a!so in 
his definition, describing socialism as ‘‘ aiming at the 
progressive nationalization of industries, with a view to 
the progressive equalization of incomes.” It cannot, 
however, be too strongly insisted that this is not an es- 
sential part of socialism. A good definition of socialism, 
as I take it, is that which includes only the most essen- 
tial elements. It is like the best kind of Church creed, 
which ought to include only those things to which the 
members must assent in order to be included within 
the Church, leaving questions of belief otherwise open. 
Thus, as within a Church there ought to be many differ- 
ent schools of thought, so among those who may prop- 
erly be called socialists we ought to expect to find 
differences of views concerning many particulars, and 
especially touching that most difficult of all questions, 
the distribution of product. 

A sufficiently general definition is that given by an 
American nationalist, Mr. J. Pickering Putnam, in one 
of the best things nationalism has yet produced, viz: his 
pamphlet ‘‘ Architecture under Nationalism.” Mr. Put- 
nam says: ‘‘ Nationalism may be defined as the substi- 
tution of universal co-cperation and education for in- 
dustrial and social warfare.” The las: definition whic 
I will give of socialism is taken from Mr. Kirkup’s *‘An 
Inquiry into Socialism,” and in its conservatism and 
generous breadth muy be called the best of all detini- 
tions. Mr. Kirkup calls socialism ‘‘ the economics of 
democracy,” giving the answer to the question, ‘‘ What 
is the economic form suitable to the modern democ- 
racy?” The essence of socialism, says Mr. Kirkup, is 
this: 

“It proposes that industry be carried on by associated 
laborers jeintly owning the means of production (land and 
capital). Whereas industry is at present conducted by prr- 
vate, competing capitalists served by wage labor, it must 
in the future be carried on by associated labor, with a col- 
lective capital, and with a view to an equitable system of 
distribution.” 

Concerning socialism and the State, he says: 

“ft is most misleading to identify the socialistic move- 
ment with State or legislative action. The State is merely 
the central organ of society, important and most powerful, 
no doubt, but subject to every kind of modification from 
the prevailing character of development. In its most com 
prehensive interpretation, socialism is the theory according 


* Copyrighted, 1891, by Richard T, Ely, 
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to which society in its various forms and through its vari- 
ous organs should own the means of production and man- 
age industry for the general good. Socialism is a new type 
of social and economic organization, the aim and tendency 
of which is to reform the existing society, the State includ- 
ed. It isthe principle of social change which goes be- 
yond and behind the existing State, which will modify the 
State but does not depead on it for its realization.” 

Mr. Kirkup goes even so far as to cail industry 
carried on by co-operative workers, jointly controlling 
the means of production, socialism, even if the indus- 
try is carried on on a purely voluntary basis, and thus 
he says that socialism is a principle that may be real- 
ized even on the smallest scale. Mr. Kirkup evidently 
thinks of the socialistic State as the one in whica all the 
vast enterprises are owned by the people in their collec- 
tive capacity and managed in their interest, in which 
the State engages extensively in manufactures and agri- 
culture, and supervises in the general interest the entire 
production and distribution of wealth, but still leaves 
room for voluntary associations and combinations of 
workers, supplying the tools with which they work and 
distributing the products among themselves. He also 
tinds room in the socialistic State for the individual em- 
ployment of persons who render personal services. 
Socialism means to him the organization of the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth by society in the broad- 
est acceptation of the word. We have two kinds of co- 
operation at present—governmental, resting upon a 
compulsory basis, which we may call coercive, and co- 
operation resting upon free contract, which we may call 
voluntary. Mr. Kirkup findsa place for both kinds of 
co-operation in the socialistic State, and would draw no 
hard and fast lines between the two, leaving experience 
to determine that which is expedient, and settling the 
line of demarkation by expediency rather than by any 
preconceived doctrine. It may be said that Mr. Kirkup’s 
definition would include among socialists many who are 
not at all socialists in the current acceptation of the 
term. 

Socialism is often spoken of as identical with anarchy. 
It is, in the first instance at least, diametrically opposed 
to anarchy. Socialism wishes to extend government 
and make it industrial as well as political, whereas an- 
archy wishes to abolish government. Socialism says 
government is a necessary good, whereas anarchy will 
not admit that it is even a necessary evil, but holds that 
as a needless evil it ought to be totally abolished. Con- 
cerning the ultimate end there is some simularity, 1t is 
true, between the two. Socialists and anarchists alike 
believe in co-operative industry, but the anarchists 
maintain that the entire social and industrial order will 
be the best possible when it rests exclusively upon vol- 
untary agreement, and the power of man to compel 
man ceases. Anarchists have gone to school to Thomas 
Jefferson and Herbert Spencer, but have exaggerated 
their teachings. They find the source of evil in govern- 
ment, holding that human nature itself is good. All 
that is necessary, according to them, to bring about 
voluntary socialism is to abolish all governmental rules 
and restraints. Manisa social being, naturally loving 
his fellows, and when courts and legislatures, police 
departments and armies, and in short all governmental 
compulsion, cease to exist, they will, according to the 
anarchists, spontaneously come together and form so- 
cial groups and organizations to carry on the production 
and distribution of wealth for the common good of all. 

One of the best descriptions of anarchy is that found 
in Mr. William Morris’s lately published book, *‘ News 
from Nowhere; or, an Epoch of Rest,” which should be 
read in connection with Mr. Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward.” I confess that my mind is so constituted that I 
cannot even picture to myself anarchy as existing in 
any world which has the fundamental propertics of our 
earth, with beings sufficiently like us to be called men 
and women, ‘‘ News from Nowhere” is to me simply a 
poem, and on turning from that to ‘“‘ Looking Back- 
ward,” I get the feeling, by way of contrast, that I am 
reading a plain, common-sense description of actual 
occurrences. 

Anarchists give weight to public opinion, which, in 
their judgment, will exercise all the constraint needed 
in society. The one whose conduct is anti-social, or 
even unsocial, will lose the respect and esteem of his 
fellows, and may be even socially ostracized. Poverty, 
ignorance, and nearly all crime will disappear. Mr. 
Morris, however, admits the existence, in his dream, of 
occasional crimes of violence springing from passion. 
Thus we hear in ‘‘ News from Nowhere” of murders, 
rare to be sure, which are generally regretted, but 
which are not punished by any court. Another anar- 
chist speaks of mob violence as a constraint, holding 
evidently that the instincts of the people may be trusted 
to punish instantaneously any rare instances of outra- 
geously anti-social conduct. This writer views with 
some admiration the American lynch law. 

Mr. Morris satirizes exquisitely the legislation of the 
nineteenth century. When the dreamer finds himself 
transported to a future age and is driven about London 
with his friend Dick, he suddenly exclaims: ‘‘ Why, 
there are the Houses of Parliament! Do you still use 
them?’ Dick bursts out laughing, and replies: ‘I take 
you, neighbor; you may well wonder at our keeping 

them standing; I know somathing about that,and my 
eld kinsman has given me books to read about the 





games that went on there. Use them! Well, yes, they 
are used for a sort of subsidiary market and a storage 
place for manure, and they are handy for that, being on 
the water side.” 

The reforms proposed by Mr. Henry George are often 
spoken of in connection with socialism, and the unin- 
formed often class them together. The contrast be- 
tween the two is, however, marked: enough. Mr. 
George is an individualist, and a believer in competition 
where competition is possible. He wishes, indeed, to 
extend the field of competition and to make it more in- 
tense; while socialists wish to abolish anything which 
we may properly call competition, keeping simply in 
the place of it friendly emulation in social service. Mr. 
George wishes to take for social purposes the annual 
value of land, apart from improvements, because he 
rolds that it is the product of society and as such be- 
longs to society; but he is so anti social in his views as 
not to recognize the right of taxation as ordinarily 
understood. He wants cultivators of the soil freely to 
compete with one another, and he wishes to sweep out 
of exi-tence all custom houses in order to intensify 
competition in agriculture, in commerce and in manu- 
factures. Governmental activity does not meet with 
great favor at his hands, and he hopes to be able to 
lessen it very considerably. He would have, however, 
Government undertake the management of those enter- 
prises which are, by virtue of their inherent properties, 
monopolies, and in the management of which competi- 
tion is practically out of the question. These are, as is 
well known, railways, telegraphs, telephones, gas works, 
water works, street car lines, and the like. 

Other reforms are proposed by those who have been 
called for lack of a better term, social reformers, and 
th-ir reforms are often designated simply as social re- 
forms. These are reforms, and not transformations. 
Social reformers are those who believe that soci-ty is 
progressing, on the whole, that .it is what it is as the 
result of a long course of evolution, and that, while it 
is far from being what it should be, its fundamental 
institutions are better adapted to our needs than any 
others which can be devised. They propose to keep 
these fundamental institutions, in part at least. They 
desire the maintenance of property in land, of private 
property in capital, and wish to see a large field retain- 
ed for competition. They advocate, however, reforms 
more or less radical, with a view to eliminating the 
evils so far as possible of our present order, and devel- 
oping it along the best lines. The contrast between so- 
cial reformers and socialists, or even the fol!owers of 
Henry George, may be seen in their attitude toward 
practical measures. The social reformer welcomes the 
factory legislation of England, because it removes some 
of the most grievous evils connected with manufactur- 
ing on a large scale. He welcomes, likewise, the estab- 
lishment of postal savings banks in the more civil- 
ized countries, because they afford a _ better op- 
portunity than has heretofore existed for the 
accumulation of capital by wage-earners and, 
in general, people of small meaus, The social re- 
former often desires, further, the extension of Govern- 
ment industry by the purchase of telegraph lines and 
their operation by the Government where they are not 
already so owned and operated, and also, generally 
the establishment of Government ownership and man- 
agement of pursuits which are monopolies in, their own 
nature. These reforms are simply the development of 
the social and industrial order along existing lines, and 
as such they are rejected by those who believe in radical 
transformation; for these latter hold that such reforms 
are mere makeshifts, accomplishing nothing permanent- 
ly useful and only delaying the final break-down of our 
present social order, which must precede real and 
genuine improvement. Mr. Henry George and his fol- 
lowers, who are less radical than many others, look 
with little favor upon faetory legislation, and some- 
times show an inclination even to ridicule the estab- 
lishment of postal savings banks, because of their 
claim that their single tax, absorbing rent, will render 
these other reforms superfluous. It is the class of 
social reformers to which political economists generally 
belong, and it is there, 1 may frankly say, where I wish, 
for my part, to be placed. 
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THE DAY AFTER ELECTION IN CANADA. 
‘ BY PROF, GOLDWIN SMITH. 





THo the recent contest in Canada was discussed 
editorially in the last number of THE INDEPENDENT 
there may still be room for one or two special remarks, 
The subject is one concerning which, if anything politi- 
cal outside Presidential elections can interest Ameri- 
cans, they ought not to be unwilling to be informed. 
That it interests the enemies of America is p'ain from 
the congratulations telegraphed by Lord Salisbury to 
Sir John Macdonald on his supposed triumph. Lord 
Salisbury is usually punctilious, and when he, repre- 
senting as he does the Imperial Crown, interferes with 
a party contest in a colony, the motive which impels 
him to so flagrant a breach of decorum must be strong. 
The manifestoes and speeches of Sir John Macdonald 
and his colleagues, appealing openly to anti-American 
sentiment and in effect declaring political war against 
the people of the United States, have given a perfectly 





definite character to the situation. Americans and 
American statesmen are of course right in not wishing 
to meddle with the political affairs of their neighbors; 
but it is hard to understand expressions of apathy and 
indifference unless they are conventional and diplomatic. 
To no man aspiring to statesmanship, at all events, can 
it be a matter of unconcern whether the wish of Lord 
Salisbury and the Tory aristocracy of England shall be 
fullfilled by the formation on the North of this conti- 
nent of a power hostile to the institutions of the United 
States and destined to introduce into the continent, in 
the interest of European re-action, the evils of division 
and possibly of war. No question of foreign relations 
surely can transcend this in importance; it would seem 
at least as momentous as that of the relations of the 
United States to any of the South American Republics. 


} Your statesmen, when they turn their attention to 


South America and neglect Canada, are something like 
our Plantagenet kings who neglected Scotland and 
let it fall into the arms of their enemies while they 
pursued romantic schemes of aggrandizement in 
France. 

The course of these events, however, has more than 
once brought to mind an impression which 1 have 
formed after looking for twenty years or more at Amer- 
ican politics, and which | find to coincide with the 
opinions of some of my American friends, Aj] that 
time material unification has becn going on apace 
through the action of railroads, telegraphs, inter-State 
commerce, and the extension of great commercial cor- 
porations over the whole Union, But national unity 
and the sentiments connected witn it, instead of becom- 
ing more intense, have been declining. The Republic is 
becoming a vast aggregation of local and commercial 
interests, each of which pursues its own objects with 
little regard even fcr the material welfare of the Repub- 
lic as a whole, and with still less regard for its aspira- 
tions. National statesmanship seems aimost to have 
departed with the Southerners who, evil as their speciai 
aims might be, governed the country as a nation and 
had national aims in view. Their successors are rather 
delegates of local or special interests, chiefly commer- 
cial, and act in the spirit of such delegates, not in that 
of national statesmen. It was one of your own Con- 
gressmen who, in his own bold and vivid style, described 
Congress as a representation of potato plots and cab- 
bage grounds. Patriotism, which, when | first visited 
the United States, had been raised to the highest pitch 
by the struggle for the Union, seems to have since not 
only subsided to its ordinary level, but to have sunk 
below it. Vast as the expenditure is, your military and 
naval writers complain that the Republ.c is left without 
an army or navy, and that her ports might be insulted 
by a third-rate power, whiie her dip!omacy is, of course, 
weak from having no real force behind it. But it is not 
only force, it is national unity of purpose that is want- 
ing. Even in those dealings of the Washington Gov- 
ernment with Canada we have had occasion to see that 
a po icy adopted in the national interest may be ren- 
dered abortive, and the Government which had em- 
braced it exposed to foreign contempt by the interposi- 
tion of a local veto on commercial grounds without 
regard for the national interest and honor. Under such 
conditions supreme power passes from the Gov ernment 
and Legislature to the lobby ; and while all the objects 
which the lobby has in vi- w are attainable national great- 
nessisnot. The Lory aristocracy of England, in attempt- 
ing to secure its foothold and propagate its spirit here, 
is in no danger of being cut short by such a summons as 
that which the French founder of the intrusive Mexican 
Empire once heard and obeyed. 

It does not seem to me that the British aristocracy, 
since the days of the first Tudor, from which the pres- 
ent group of families really dates its origin, has done 
much good either to its own nation or to humanity. lts 
history appears to me to be an almost unvaried record 
of class selfishness. But no duke, marquis, earl, 
viscount or baron ever did me the slightest harm, and 
personally I have no more feeling against the order 
than I have against the rajahs of India or the daimios 
of Japan. I could only wish to see its political inter- 
ference on this continent brought to an end, and its 
efforts to aggrandize itself in this hemisphere confined 
to marrying American heiresses and speculating in 
land. Its interventions here have neither been salutary 
to the inhabitants of this continent nor creditable to 
itself. While slavery was in the Union nobody was 
more ready to cast the reproach of fostering it on the 
American Republic than the Tory aristocracy of Eng- 
land; nor did Mrs. Beecher Stowe find a more cordial 
reception anywhere than in the drawing-rooms of the 
Order. But when slavery broke the Union the Toy 
aristocracy of England at once enthusiastically em- 
braced the slave owners’ cause. The reason of 
the moral change of front was not doubt- 
ful and could not be veiied. No purer mo- 
tive than that which actuated aristocratic sympathy 
with slavery now actuates aristocratic sympathy with 
the government of corruption carried on to the political 
and moral ruin of the Canadian people by Sir John 
Macdonald. That artificial rank exalts the sentiment 
of its possessors and lifts them above the sordid selfish- 
ness of the vulgar, is the most baseless of fictions. The 
instunct of seif-preservation is strong in all; and aris- 
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tocracies, like other interests, may be forgiven if they 
think chiefly of themselves, and are not over-generous 
or even over-scrupulous in their efforts to prevent the 
success of experiments by which their own security may 
some day be menaced. But the interests of humanity 
on this continent claim consideration in their turn. 
Let the British aristocracy preserve itself at home by 'a 
better performance of its political and manorial duties 
and by the influence of such graces of character or 
manner as may be the appanage of genuine rank and 
belong to the native soil of nobility. No graces of char- 
acter or manner, nothing but the veriest snobbishness is 
produced by its intrusion into the essentially democratic 
community of Canada. Among the Canadian politi- 
cians none have been more corrupt or vile than the 
bearers of pseudo-aristocratic titles. A Member of Con- 
gress, Mr. Hitt, of lllinois, expressed his surprise the 
other day that a certain Canadian baronet should have 
made use of a letter of his which had manifestly been 
stelen or obtained by dishonorable means. No Cana- 
dian would have been much surprised had the baronet 
been detected in abstracting the letter from Mr. Hitt’s 
desk with his own hand. Nothing is less like the genu- 
ine British aristocrat of the better class than the co’o- 
nist who apes him, and thinks that he makes himself 
aristocratic by parading contempt of Yankees—a habit, 
it may be observed, to which no Canadian Tories are 
more given than those who are themselves American 
by birth or by connection. 

The great fact to be remarked with regard to the re- 
sult of the late election, is that the Liberal strength is 
now in the two principal Provinces, Oxtario and Que- 
bec, which are the seat of the great political parties. In 
Ontario there is nearly a tie, while in Quebec the Liber- 
als have a majority. The Government majority is fur- 
nished by the small, poor and remote Provinces, original- 
ly dragged into Confederation almost by the hair of their 
heads, and held in it largely by the attractions of the 
loaves and fishes which are served out to them at election 
time in the shape not only of money or patronage but of 
promises of Government subsidies and grants, and have 
been served out, as there is reason to believe, through 
the usual agency on this occasion. Thus it comes to 
pass that tho the Maritime Provinces are those which 
most of all stand in need of access to the American 
market, and would unquestionably accept that boon by 
an overwhelming majority, if it were tendered them, 
they nevertheless supply the force by which a Restric 
tionist Government is kept in power. Manitoba is be- 
diviled by the Canadian Pacific Railway, which, tho 
subsidized by the nation to the extent of a hundred 
millions and morally bound to neutrality, has, 
through its President (himself an American) avowed 
itself a Tory company and an engine of the Tory 
policy of estranging the two nations from each otber. 
Nothing can exceed eithe- he grasping rapacity or the 
tyrannical violence of this corporation under its present 
management, and its sinister alliance with a corrupt 
Government is becoming a serious danger both to the 
political freedom of Canada and to her finance. It has 
the sons both of Sir John Macdonald and of Sir Charles 
Tupper in its pay. But wherever there were needy con- 
stituencies or needy men the advantage could not fail 
to be with the Government party, which had the public 
purse as well as those of great commercial interests and 
Tory magnates in its hands, while on the other side 
there was barely sufficient to meet the most necessary 
expenses of the campaign. We are now threatened 
with protests to be brought by the Government party 
against elections of Liberals who have won seats from 
the Tories and which will be sustained by the Tory 
purse, while the Liberals will lack the money necessary 
for defending the seats. The better class of American 
citizens, even if they are indifferent to the political ob- 
jects at stake, ought at least to sympathize with those 
who are struggling in face of terrible odds against gov- 
ernment by corruption. 

The charges of treason brought by the Government 
party against the Liberal leaders were, it is almost need- 
less to say, campaign lies, and they fell utterly to the 
ground, tho spies had been employed both at loronto 
and at Washington, and no scruple was shown in using 
stolen letters and documents, or, where these failed, in 
actual fabrication. The Liberal leaders and the Ameri- 
can statesmen with whom they have held intercourse 
know what is due to political allegiance, and are both 
too right-minded and too wise to do anythirg which 
might afford a handle to opponents. Mr. Hitt’s con- 
temptuous treatment of the accusations of conspiracy is 
all that the accusations deserve. But there can be no 
doubt that a most important, perhaps the most impor- 
tant part, of this contest has been the mutual and per- 
fectly spontaneous approximation which it has brought 
about between the Liberals in Canada and their well- 
wishers in the United States. American sympathy, if 
it is active, will henceforth be a strong factor in Ameri- 
can elections. The Tory leader himself by proclaiming 
that the question was between what he calls Joyalty 
and what he calls treason; that is, between a Conti- 
nental and an anti-Continental policy, has im- 
pressed on the Liberal party a more Continen- 
tal character. That impress will last and _bat- 
tles between Canadian partics will henceforth be 
fought more and more clearly and consciously on the 





Continental and anti-Continental line. International 
discussion of the common problem grows more active 
every day. Papers by Canadians on the Canadian 
question appear with increasing frequency in American 
journals and magazines, and will continue to appear 
whatever nonsense about ‘*‘ treason and misprision of 
treason” Tories may talk. If an ex-Governor-General 
of Canada is at liberty to write in the American press 
on one side, Canadian Liberals are equally at liberty to 
write on the other, and their freedom will be used with- 
out fear. There is no use in saying or doing anything 
overstrained or spasmodic, but the two sections of the 
continent have unquestionably begun® to be drawn 
morally closer to each other. Unless the spirit of the 
American people is poorer and Jower than well-wishers 
would willingly believe it to be, the day has dawned in 
which this continent will be finally set free from Euro- 
pean interference and given up without reserve to its 
own destiny as the home of a new and a happjer 
humanity. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
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Our forefathers did a great thing when they were 
arranging the program for this Government in that 
they discovered the need of having every other session 
of Congress end on the Fourth of March, ‘‘ whether or 
no.” It was not only to give the members themselves a 
rest, but the country at large. When the day comes 
and the hour of noon has waxed and waned, a sigh of 
relief goes up from the United States, who are not as- 
sembled, but who are affected by the assembling. It is 
felt even in Washington, a dis'rict which has no vote 
and is so much at the center of politics that it is some- 
thing like the center of a cyclone where the philoso- 
phers say a dead calm prevails. Even here people 
heave a sigh and say: ‘ Well, it is over; we haven’t 
that to worry about any more. We can meet a Senator 
on the street now and think he is out of mischief, or a 
member without feeling that he has important bills in 
his pockets upon which we are afraid he has not the 
right views. What mischief they have done is now de- 
fined and what they haven’t done will stand over until 
next December.” 

The members themselves bave gone away with min- 
gled feelings of pleasure and disgust. To meet your 
brethren on the field of fight, whether it is under the 
glass of a ceiling, Jike the House in Washington, or a 
hill bordered battle-ground, is always a delight to the 
English heart. The fascination is in the struggle, for 
of things which are not fascination in politics there are 
many. The honest, pure-minded man hates to work 
his way into politics as he finds he must. He does not 
like to have to meet the men who make a business of 
looking after the votes of their fellows. He has to do 
it to get anything done at all; but he feels that there is 
no such thing in this world as singleness of purpose or 
unmixed motives. It is a hard lesson to learn. It takes 
years sometimes to learn it so as to be able to see all the 
time the good quality that is interwoven all the while 
with the bad in the motives of men. 

Then the man who has not been re-elected goes away 
feeling that he his labored hard, done his very best in 
his committee, and that nobody has seen it or recog- 
nized it in any way; and he feels like using strong 
language to express his disgust. But he must not do 
that except to his wife; for the world requires that we 
shall take our defeats with philosophical coolness. So 
they go home, and the new men take their places, and 
think they shall manage better and have different re- 
sults. The next Congress will be a meeting of this sort. 
The Alliance people think they understand the science 
of government, and will show a new and beautiful pol- 
icy. It will take them their two years to learn that the 
art of governing a people as great as ours has come to 
be is more of an undertaking than they had imagined. 
They will go out at the end in the bewilderment of their 
own blunders. The country will say Heaven has saved 
us once more. 

What this last Congress did 1s a long list of black- 
white. This Congress should have the credit for show- 
ing bravery in a way that no other Congresses have 
shown for ten years. It has dared to make some un- 
popular appropriations. ln the Indian bill it has rati- 
fied the s'x treaties that have so long waited their ac- 
tion. This is a bit of lagging justice—the Sisseton 
Sioux, who live in the northeastern part of Dakota, 
will at last receive money that has long been due them, 
and for the need of which they were nearly reduced to 
starvation. They have been peaceful in all the late 
struggle on the reservations at Pine Ridge, and have 
patiently waited for what was their due for land they 
have s%ld to the Government. The fighting, in fact, 
was transferred to the Senate. The whole bill gives 
for Indian purposes this year something over twenty- 
three millions, This was passed by the House, and went 
over to the Senate Committee on Appropriations, who 
received it with a howl. What! so much money for 
mere Indians! They waded into it, cutting and slashing. 
Indians at Government schools must receive only $150 
a year for their entire expenses, instead of $165, because 
that was all the Government gave to Catholic schools, 
forgetting that it was a Catholic mission school, and 





that the $150 did not cover all the expenses of each 
scholar, and so on—that isasample. The bill was then 
shown to Mr. Dawes, who looked it over carefully, and 
then went to the Committee on Appropriations. A 
strugg'e began. Mr. Dawes showed something of the 
righteous anger which was in him at the careless, un- 
merciful treatment the bill had received. 

‘You talk about the sixteen millions given to Indians,” 
said-he, ‘“‘as if it were a charity from our Government. 
You receive from the mover eight million acres of their 
lands. There is the clause, introduced by Senator Man- 
dersun, giving an appropriation to those friendly Sioux 
who are the only ones who have lost their all in the la'e 
troubles in Dakota. Scarcely a white settler has lost 
even so much as his cattle.” 

He went on, point by point, showing the injustice of 
their treatment of the bill. Then he threw it on the 
table and said: ‘‘ I will not bring such a bill before the 
Senate. I wash my hands of the whole thing. I will 
fight it if you bring it in.” 

To fight it would put off its passage and bring on an 
extra session. Inch by inch the struggle went on. Mr. 
Dawes made his point again and again with the Com- 
mittee in its room or on the floor of the Senate, until 
finally the bill was passed in time to be signed, and in a 
shape that had some measure of justice to the Indians. 
Of other things that Congress did, the Copyright bill is 
one step in the road of right doing; the allowance of 
some money on that old grievance, the French spolia- 
tion claims, is another—if readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
want to know the story of this, they must ask their 
grandfathers, for the debt is more than seventy years 
old, and the justice of the claim is just as old. There 
bas thus been several instances of the passage of bills 
which were purely non-partisan, which had no 
political legislation in them, but were simply 
and solely honest actions. They would influence no 
votes, but in themseives were the right thing 
to do. The aggregate of appropriations is high, 
because the Congress has not been afraid to face the 
countrys needs. Most Congresses are cowardly; the 
cry of economy raised by the opposite party deters 
them—a Democratic House when it was going out has 
even played the little trick of making the necessary ap- 
propriations for the running of the Government so 
small that the next House has had to give more imme- 
diately after meeting in December. It is a despicable 
kind of political trickery. The men of the last session 
have had three great bills to struggle with—the Tariff, 
the Silver,and the Elections bills—and there has been the 
steady wrestle in the House of the small majority of the 
Republicans to carry on their work in spite of the ob- 
structions offered by the large minority on the Demo- 
cratic side. Altogether it has been an interesting Con- 
gress, The next one may be even more so from the as- 
tonishing number of new members that will come in. 

In the Senate, Mr. Evarts, of New York, is to be suc- 
ceeded by Governor Hill. I think people have becn a 
little disappointed in Mr. Evarts. He went in with his 
fame as a lawyer and as Secretary of State to herald 
him; he was not very old, yet he has not handed down 
his name in connection with any great legislation. He 
had lost none of his wit. I heard a Senator the other 
day saying that he could make a delightful little book 
of cloak-room stories if he could only put down on pa- 
per not just the stories, tho those were often bits of ex- 
periences in political Jife full of the flavor of the section 
of the country from which the Senator came, but the 
brisk little repartees to each other, the witty com- 
ments, provoking often a neat reply and filling the lis- 
teners with laughter. 

Two Senators were talking about the Civil Service 
competitive examination. ‘‘It requires more accom- 
plishments than I have,” said one. 

‘** Yes, indeed,” said another; ‘‘ spelling and penman- 
ship alone do not constitute the requirements.” 

** Certain Senators cannot spell,” said another. 

And then came in Mr. Evarts quickly; ‘‘No; ner vote 
well,” 

The Literary Society of Washington, has among 
its members Mr. Nicolay, who, with Mr. John Hav 
bas just finished the life of Lincoln, and General 
Greely, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett,Senator Hawley, 
Miss Risley Seward, and Miss Dawes, the daughter of 
Senator Dawes. The Society, at its last meeting, took 
up the question of copyright asa discussion, with Mr. 
A. R. Spofford to take the lead. He read and talked on 
the subject for twenty minutes or more, and then was 
followed by the Rev. Dr. Bartlett, of the New York 
Avenue Church, by Dr. Gallaudett, of the Kendall 
Green Deaf Mute College and others. Each had his 
point to make, and each bore hard upon the lack of 
feeling in the matter of honesty between countries in tl e 
taking of each other’s mental property. There were other 
guests besides the members of the Society. In front of 
me sat Mr. Mendofica, the Brazilian Minister. He isa 
short man witha dark, handsome face; with a som- 
brero shading it he would look like one of Vandyke’s 
pictures of a Spanish grandee of the time of Charles 
the Fifth. He had been talking with a group, of which 
I was one, about the Portuguese language in Brazil and 
its resemblance to the Sparish. 

** We understand the Spanish,” said he, ‘‘ without any 
difficulty; but our language claims to be older than 
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that. It is more purely Latin, Portuguese students 
from simply knowing their own language read page 
after page of Latin without difficulty.” The Minister 
went on showing the difference between the languages 
and the superiority of the Portuguese until the room 
was called to order by the presiding officer. Then, as 
the discussion be gan and went on, I watched Mr. Men- 
dofica’s face to see what interest he took in this burning 
question of International Copyright. He listened po 
litely, with interest even, but that was all. Part of the 
time, I think, he did a eo in the back- 
ground of his mind upon the question of reciprocity 
between us and Brazil ; then again he courteously lis- 
tened, but it was withcut personal interest. Then 1 
realized that his country, the new Republic of South 
America, had not been engaged in that sort of work as 
deeply as we have. They are the only one of the South 
American republics that speak Portuguese, and their 
chances for dishonesty in the matter of books have 
been limited. An enforced honesty, however, is not to 
be despised. 

They gave me'the other day at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute a brother of the pen with which President Harri- 
son signed the enrolled copy of the Copyright bill in 
the parlor allotted to his yearly use, across the lobby 
from the Senate Chamber. Mr. Johnson, of The Cen- 
tury, who has stayed through the whole session witn 
the care of this bill on his hands, thougbt that the close 
of the great strugg’e was worthy of some notice, so be 
asked Professor Goode for a quill from an eagle’s wing, 
andthe latter granted his request, and made the pen 
for him. He did it more than a month ago, when Mr. 
Joonson felt sure the biil would pass immediately. The 
dawdle and deiav over it have been a lesson 1n the prac- 
tices of legislation full of teaching to Mr. Johnson. 
Henceforth he will deprecate so much partisan and 
political 1 gislation in Congress to the exclusion of 
necessary and just actions, as well as the rest of us. 


Sine Arts. 
THE ROYAL HOUSE OF GUELPH. 
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THE third of the series of historical exhibitions given at 
the new gallery, ia Regent Street, is now open, and has 
proved to be, upon the whole, the most interesiing of the 
three The interest, however, is pot attached, in such 
large measure as before, to the monuments of the royal 
house which gives its title to the exhibition. Whatever 
may have been the solid qualities of the progenitors of her 
present Majesty, their history is rendered attractive neithe: 
by the romance which yet casts a strauge glamour over 
the misdeeds of the Stuart sovereigns, nor by the splendor 
which lights up the stormy records of the House of Tudor. 
Alike in their virtues and their vices, the Hanoverian 
monarchs were essentially commonplace; and the most 
estimable members of the family were usually those ot 
whom nistory has the least to tell; who adorned with un- 
obtrusive excellencies lives of fortunate obscurity. 

But however little the family upon tbe throne partici 
pated in the glory of the times, the reigns of the four 
Georges are memorable by the achievements of a long line 
of illustrious Englishmen—the lists of statesmen, from 
Walpole to Canning; of poets, from Pope to Byron; of 
prose authors, from Swift to Scott; of painters, from 
Hogarth to Turoer, include many names whose place is 
among the most honored in the annals of Engiand. And 
it is inthe magnificent collection of portraits and various 
memorials of these great men that the chief attraction of 
the present exhibition will be found. 

It is pleasant to note, in so large an assemblage of por 
traits, how few there are which possess not a distinct, bis- 
torical value; if the brave Gyas and the brave Cloanthus 
are not absolutely exeluded, they are at least retired to a 
modest station in the background. Nor is the historical 
the only considerable value of these portraits. While the 
worthies who flourished under the first two Georges were 
obliged to trust, forthe handing down of their lineaments 
to posterity, to the mediocre (yet not despicable) capacities 
of a Kneller, a Richardson, a Jevas, or a Hudson, with the 
reign of George [II commenced (and we might, perhaps, 
add—closed) the brightest era of British art; and not a few 
of the portraits, historically among the most interesting 
in the collection, have high artistic merit, as productions 
of the mightiest masters of the English school. Indeed, 
from an artistic point of view, the present exhibition far 
surpasses its predecessors. At the Stuart exhibition were 
shown some admirable pictures by Vandyke, but no other 
artist of the first rank was there represented. Similarly, 
the Tudor exhibition was remarkable for its magnificent 
collection of paintings and drawings by Hans Holbein, 
but, Holbein apart, its interest was almost exclusively his- 
torical. At the Guelph exhibition, on the contrary, altho 
the numerous paintings by Sir Joshua Reynolds constitute 
its principal attraction, there are so many admirable pieces 
by other masters of the highest distinction—Hogarth, Rom- 
ney, Gainsborough, Hoppnor, Raeburn—that, the Reyn- 
oldses being removed, the collection would even then be 
allowed to retain considerable artistic importance. 

It is, perhaps, hypercritical to take exception to so 
trifling a matter as the name of an exhibition in other 
respects so satisfactory, but one cannot help thinking that 
it might have been quite as appropriately distinguished 
by the commonly accepted title of the House of Hanover, 
as by that of the ancient Suabian House of Guelph, of 
which the male line became extinct ‘about the middle of 
the eleventh century. In the copiously annotated cata- 
log of the exhibition is recounted the legendary origin 





of the family from which the present Queen of England 
traces her descent. Irmentiude, wife of Isenbart, the lord 
of Altdorf in Suabia, ‘‘ seeing a woman nursing twins, ex- 
pressed a doubt as to the possibility of twins by the same 
father. For ber strange physiological theory she was pun- 
ished by herself having twelve children ata birth. Being 
naturally annoyed at this, she directed the nurse to de- 
stroy eleven of them. Isenbart, meeting her on her way 
to obey the command, asked her what she was carrying. to 
which she replied, ‘ Whelps for drowning.’ Isenbart, how- 
ever, discovered what they were, and saved their lives, and 
from them descend many of the great German Houses. 
The eldest was called We:f or Guelph, to commemorate 
the incident, and with him, who died in 820, the House of 
Guelph eo nomine begins.”” This legend does not appear 
to be the peculiar property of the House of Guelph. 

But the exhibition knows potbing of the House of Guelph 
until it became the house of Hanover. ‘The first of the 
family whose portrait is here is the Electress Sopbia, of 
Hanover, who narrowly escaped being Queen of England 
by dying a few weeks before the death of Queen Anne. 
Her son, George I, appears, in his portrait by Knueller, 
handsomer than the majority of his descendants; in an 
earlier portrait, painted when he was yet only Elector of 
Hanover, be wears a dark brown wig of such a size and 
shape as to suggest that his highness was of Lord Fopping- 
ton’s mind, that ‘‘a Perriwig to a Man should be like a 
Mask to a Woman; nothing should be seen but his Eyes.” 
The first George, says Mr. Green, had the temper of a gen 
tleman-usher; the second that of a drill sergeant. Of the 
latter there are two portraits in the exhibition, botb 
equestrian. Neither has much merit as a work of art; in 
the background of the larger painting is introduced a view 
of the battle of Dettingen, in which tbe “ drill sergeant” 
defeated the French. 

A curious painting, representing the children of George 
II, has been lent by the Marquess of Hartington. The 
eldest, Frederick, Prince of Wales, stands in the center, 
pointing to a chart of the heavens, with the air of a lec 
turer on astronomy. His brother and sisters sit or stand 
around, generally uninterested in the lecture; altho the 
younger prince is making urgent but unavailing efforts to 
secure the attention of one of the princesses to their elder 
brothe1’s discourse. Prince Frederick was chiefly remark- 
able for the disgust which subsisted between himself and 
his:august parent, the Prince being a favorer of the Oppo- 
sition, and, naturally, extremely popular. The likenesses 
of his son, George III, are usually superior, as works of 
ait, to the portraits ef his predecessors. There 1s one by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; an early piece, painted in 1759, the 
year before tnat of George’s accession to the throne. It 
represents a young man, with a good natured, inoffensive, 
and rather foolish face; thick lips, white eyelashes, anda 
retreating chin and forehead. The fine whole-length by 
Gainsborough, which hangs near Reynolds’s portrait, is of 
later date by more than twenty years, and presents, with 
due allowance for the lapse of time, the same face; the ex 
pression, however, has less of good humor and far more of 
obstinacy than in the earlier portrait. This picture was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1781, together with a 
whole-length of Queen Charlotte by the same great artist, 
which is also to be seen in the Guelph exhibition. 

Sir William Beechy’s portraits of tne six daughters of 
George III are as admirable in execution as they are in- 
teresting in subjeet; and that this statement implies very 
high praise to the artist, every reader of Madame D’Ar-. 
blay’s ‘* Diary” will allow. Beechy was a Royal Acade- 
mician, and an excellent painter of the school of Sir 
Joshua. His portraits of the princesses are simple and 
felicitous in design, and lifelike in expression, and well 
deserve to be engraved as illustrations to Madame 
D’ Arblay’s delightful word-pictures of those amiable and 
iogenuous girls. Sweetness, vivacity and intelligence 
shine in all their faces, altho they are by no means equal 
in beauty. Princess Royalis undeniably good-looking, but 
Princess Augusta, the second sister, whose good heart and 
sound sense made her the favorite with Madame D’Arblay, 
has her father’s retreating forehead and chin. The 
fifth in order of birth, Princess Sophia, has high cheek- 
bones and a long mouth, and, altogether, takes too much 
after her mother to be allowed any claims to beauty. The 
remaining three, however—Elizabeth, Mary and Amelia— 
may be pronounced positively beautiful; and Mary, the 
fourth sister, appears in Beechy’s painting, as she is de- 
scribed by Madame d’Arblay, the loveliest of the six. The 
youngest princess, Amelia, a bright, animated girl, with 
great blue eyes and light brown curly hair, is said to have 
been her father’s favorite; and her early death, in 1810, at 
the age of twenty-seven, had for him a most tragical con- 
sequence. A few days before she died she called him to 
her bedside, and placed in bis hand a ring containing a 
piece of her hair, saying only, as she gave it, ‘* Remember 
me!’’? The poor King, old and nearly blind, left the room 
in extreme agitation, which presently brought on a return 
of the terrible malady from which he had before suffered 
and recovered. He recovered, however, no more; the re- 
maining ten years of his life were passed in a state of 
hopeless insanity. She, more happy, died in peace, igno- 
rant to the last of her father’s condition. 

There are several portraits here of GeorgelV. One, by 
Gainsborough, represents him as a young man of tweuity, 
in whose handsome features one seems already to detect 
the selfish and sensual disposition of the ‘ first gentleman 
in Europe.’’ Cosway painted some fine miniatures of him, 
one or two of which may be seen here; he also painted a 
life size portrait of him, when Prince Regent, with alle- 
gorical circumstances which it is difficult to take in a 
sense other than satirical. This picture is also in the ex- 
hibition and shows the Prince at full length, standing like 
a knight of old, while two classical females (Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert and Lady Jersey?) gird on his armor, and Minerva 
(or perhaps Britannia) sets a lance in his hand. The 
artist has exerted unquestionable skill in preserving the 
likeness, while bestowing upon this worthless debauchee 
a fine look of heroic resolution, as of a St. George nerving 
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himself for the encounter with the dragon. To complete 
the allegory, bis wife, the Princess Caroline, might have 
been introduced as the dragon; tho from his encounter 
with that dragon St. George 1V came out by no means 
with flying colors. The portrait of Caroline presents a 
rather coarse-looking woman, with hard, sharp features, 
and florid cheeks. It was given by herself to the Corpora- 
tion of London in 1820, when her contest with her busband 
was entering uponits acute stage, and popular enthusiasm 
was clamorous in ter favor. Hard by hangs a portrait 
pleasanter to contemplate—that of the Princess Charlotte, 
the only child of this ill-conditioned couple. She is said to 
have been as good as she was handsome, and as estimable 
as her parents were disreputable; but the hopes which cen- 
tered in her were quickly overset, for she died in child- 
birth, at the age of twenty-one, to the sincere sorrow, not 
only of her private friends but of the nation at large. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert ought, in justice, to be reckoned among 
the members of the royal family; for there is no doubt that 
she was lawfully married to the Prince of Wales, and 
privately received in high circles as his wife, altho their 
union, being in contravention of an act of Parliament 
which prohibited the marriage of royal princes under 
the age of twenty-five without the King’s cunsent, was 
conveniently ignored when it became expedient, for 
political reasons, that the Prince should take to him- 
self another wife. Gainsborough’s is by far the best por- 
trait of Mrs. Fitzherbert; Cosway somehow misses her 
fascination, altho he drew her features beautifully enough 
and painted an exquisite miniature of one of her eyes. 
But Gainsborough alone reveals the soft, voluptuous 
charm and bewitching smile of the woman whe held the 
reprobate son of honest George ILI fast in her fetters for so 
many years, even after his marriage with the Princess 
Caroline. Besides her own portraits, the exhibition com- 
prises an interesting little group of objects whieh belonged 
to Mrs. Fitzherbert, including six miniutures of her royal 
husband, and the coral upon which, at an earlier period, 
he cut his princely teeth. 

But it would be tedious to enumerate all the royal high- 
nesses whose portraits are here, to say nothing of disoblig- 
ing the reader by detaining bim trom better company. 
The eminent statesmen of the Georgian era are adequately 
represented. Here are Harley and Walpvle, and Pope’s 
friend, the philosopher Bolingbroke, who prompted the 
**Kssay on Man.’’ Here is the famous Eari of Chatham, 
aud here (painted by Gainsborough) nis not jess famous 
son, the second William Jitt. Here, too, is Pitt’s great 
opponent, Charles Fox, in a fine but taded portrait by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Opie’s manly and vigorous execution 
was never employed to beiter purpose than in recording, 
for the admiration of posterity, the thoughtful and expres- 
sive features of Edmund Burke, full of distinction and no- 
vility. Here, moreover, may be seen, in a painting by 
Lawrence, the honest and intelligent face of Burke’s fidus 
Achates, William Wiodoam. Lord Chancellor l’hurlow, 
teo, is here, looking, as Cnarles Fox once said of him, 
‘‘wiser than any man ever was.” And George Canning is 
bere, with Vandyke costume and long, flowing hair, in a 
charming piece by Gainsborough, painted when the in- 
genuous youth had just left Eton, and bad not yet become, 
as Lamb would have said, a ‘frivolous member of Parlia- 
ment.”’ 

Rising’s portrait of William Wilberforce well expresses 
the amiable and benevolent character of the man whose 
long and toilsome exertions in the cause of the oppressed 
were rewarded, in 1807, by the abolition of the slave trade. 
Nor must we leave unnoticed a singularly interesting por- 
trait of a man whose countenance rivals that of Wilber- 
force in candor and benevolence. It is hung not far from 
the portrait of Edmund Burke, and represents a white- 
haired man in extreme old age; his blue eyes, once keen 
and piercing, now dimmed with years; his thin lips, once 
set with the sternness of indomitable resolution, now soft- 
ened by relaxing age and the placid influences of the long, 
calm eventide of his eventful life. This is he whose name 
was once ubjustly held a synonym for heartless oppression 
and relentless tyranny; be to whose destruction Burke 
dedicated, with honorable tho misguided zeal, the best 
years of his career—Warren Hastings, first Governor- 
General of India. 

The only portrait here of the great Duke of Marlborough 
is by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and does not countenance that 
artist’s exceptionally favorable estimate of his own merits. 
The Duke is represented on horseback, holding a reception 
of divers mythological figures, while Cupids watch the 
proceedings from conveniently disposed clouds. These 
cammonplaces of imagination require the technique of a 
Reynolds to render them even pardonable. Peterborough, 
Clive, Rodney, Nelson and Wellington are among the dis- 
tinguished military and naval commanders whose portraits 
are in the exhibition. 

Of celebrated foreigners there are very few likenesses in 
this gallery. We notice, however, several portraits of Na- 
poleon I, and an extremely interesting miniature ot Robe- 
spierre. On the back of this last is written, in the autograph 
of Charles Fox, ‘Un Scélérat, wn lache, et un fow”’! in 
which expression of opinion the writer assuredly displayed 
not his usual perspicacity. ‘The portrait, a profile, answers 
exactly to Carlyle’s description of Robespierre: ‘‘ With up- 
turned face, snuffing dimly the uacertain future times; 
complexion of a multiplex atrabiliar color, the final shade 
of which may be the pale sea-green.”’ 

Remarks upon the remainder of the collection, including 
the portraits of English men of letters and artists of the 
eighteenth century, I must reserve for a future article. 

LonDON, ENGLAND. 


ie. 
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From the entertaining illustrated lecture, recently de- 
livered by Mr. Frederic Keppel before the Grolier Club of 
this city (and repeated last week before the Rembrandt 
Club in Brooklyn), entitled ‘‘ Personal Sketches of Some 
Famous Etchers,” the following.detached extracts are 
among many deserving quotation: 


** In art, suggestion is more powerful than mere blank imita~ 
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tion; and etching is essentially the suggestive art. Atmosphere, 
perspective, expression, composition and the general sentiment 
and feeling of a picture are all within the scope of etching. 


It is the shorthand of art; the concentrated essence of a picture. - 


* Art being the fine flower of civilization, it is not surprising 
that these exceptionally endowed beings, the artists, should 
interest us. 

“The average practical man of the wor'd looks upon the 
artists as strange and incomprehensible creature; certainly 
the!r ways are not his ways. On the other hand, ask the artist 
what he thinks of the every-day. commonplace citizen; you 
might as well ask the high-caste Brahmin what he thinks of the 
despised Pariah. 

**Of the American and French etchers, Jacque stands notable 
for the idyllic poetry and sweet rusticity of his farm scenes, 
Bracquemond for his great all-round ability, tho his lack of 
* prettiness’ deprived him <f popularity: Lalanne for the grace 
and elegance of his views and landscapes; Buhot for his fantas- 
tie brillancy and weird originality. 

“Flameng was the founder and most notable exponent of 
contemporary reproductive etching. His pupil Rajon was the 
best of all etchers of portraits since Rembrandt. Professor 
Legros, of University College, London, was a great artist and a 
great etcher. Seymour Haden, the best known of all the mod- 
ern etchers is an exceptionally able man, who would have risen 
to eminence in almost any career; a strong, emphatic, aggressive 
man, upright and downright; a good fighter, and (as Dr. John- 
son said of somebody) ‘a good hater’ of all that he believes to be 
wrong. Whistler is empbatically a master. He strongly in- 
fluences the style of many other artists, whether they acknow]l- 
edge it or not. Personally he is like Ishmael of old; ‘ his hand 
against every man, and every man’s hand against him.’ He has 
recently issued a book which bears the quaint and felicitous 
title of ‘The Gentle Art of Making Enemies.‘ Haden retains 
his American citizenship, altho he has long been established in 
London,” 








Sanitary. 
**NON-ALCOHOLIC” BITTERS 


The public health is seriously jeoparded by the whole- 
sale use of certain patent medicines against which in- 
dividuals and the public should be more on their guard. 
Besides other evils there is abundant evidence that some 
of them contain alcohol in some of its forms which should 
not be thus administered. It ranges in quantity from 
twenty to forty per cent. 

In the report on postrums, proprietary medicines, and 
new drugs, which was read before the American Associa- 
tion for the Cure of Inebriates (1889), is found in the 
appendix the following list of the results of the analyses 
of a large number of well-known patent medicines, which 
is of interest not only to the physician, but to the student 
of human nature,in view of the readiness with which 
charlatavism can hoodwink persons whoin other matters 
are supposed to have the ordinary quantity of comm7n 
sense: 

Percent. 
of Alcohol. 
Dr. Buckland’s Scotch Oats Essence....................... 35. 

(Also 44 er. morphine to the ounce.) A more insidious 

and dangerous fraud can scarcely be imagined, es- 
pecially when administered, as this is recommened, 
ror the cure of inebriety or the opium habit. 


NESS CEN OA MIR PDN PY PETE 7.65 
Carter’s Physical Extract......... So dad ab dnaal ie amelc paren 

Hooker’s Wigwam Tonic..... ... = Siler bua Geeaaece meee 
Hoofland’s German Tonic... bad bah Weadncibakedenuden nee 
BER HID o.ccecc cones Seis Sheil nbs beiahicis tak aeeene ae 

Howe’s Arabian Tonic. “‘ Not arum drink”... .......... 13.2 
Jackson’s Golden Seal Tonic................ icadaoce cant ee 
Beste Cass Cem Beek TOMI. ... cccccccsvccccccese vscccsees 25.2 
Parker’s Tonic ....... 41.6 


“A purely vegetable extract. Stimulus to the body 
without intoxicating. Inebriates struggling to re- 
form will find its tonic and sustaining influence on 
the nervous system a great help to their efforts.” 

i nd ke cd dad copbenennesvedsca ue 19.5 

* Distilled from seaweed after the same manuer as 
Jamaica spirits is from sugar-cane. It is ther: fore 
entirely harmless, and free from the injurious prop- 
erties of corn and rye whisky.” 


Atwood’s Quinine Tonic Bitters..... ipiisidincavinkel ab ticah eal Ae 
Be. FH, Abweed’s FOUMAISS BisCeFGee. ns ccccscccvscccccsceccce 22.3 
Moses Atwood’s Jaundice Bitters........................008 ITA 
H. Baxter’s Mandrake Bitters ............. at satewecene 16.5 
Boker’s Stomach Bitters....... se aoa atiaks<-ke: Wahadoee aden ee 


rE: . 5.55 csbe whescd¥eeusees cansucécons 25.2 
INN IUOUUND © 56 vcd c cccccctesceccccoscanccs cvescuee 17.6 
I Se oa ke. aaee ee tees ‘08 yg ae ea Mae 
Copp’s White Mountain Bitters......................ces eens - 6, 
* Not an alcoholie beverage.” 
Drake's Plantation Bitters.................0 0 ceccccceeeeees 83.2 
PD CHO THURBOUD, «0. ccc cccccccccncccneetescres seccece 21.4 
Lo. ol ae ce pnb ewakivaeseecnes os Be 
I Sc, an cea bkorsetsaetedbl0indsccccsceten 22.2 
Hoofland’s German Bitters.... ....... 2.20.0... cc cecee cece 25.6 
“Entirely yegetable and free from alcoholic stimulant.” 
NONE, BSS nub d whee ak osinu'dties gies dasidicnlucks ater eee 12 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters........... Seri <del aaeWaad 44.3 


Kaufmann’s Sulphur Bitters...................... Ry rt ee 20.5 
* Contains no alcohol.” (in fact it contains no sulphur, 
bat 20.5 per cent. alcohol.) 


ni nas dive wana neans..i6thedecsbvecreess 14.9 
a iat ele anal ca cac cach crab aestecees. ses a0en 18.1 
Liverpool’s Mexican Tonic Bitters........... ...........+. 22.4 
Pierce’s Indian Restorative Bitters... ..................... 6.1 
Z. Porter's Stomach Bitters.... ............ccccccccscccccecs 27.9 
I. :oiintss Ghd enGeRhAah hivvesea: dese che (6. avsendeds 55. 
Dr. Richardson’s Concentrated Sherry Wine Bitters..... 47.5 


“Three times daily or when there is a sensation of 
weakness or uneasiness at the stomach.” 


i i EL sas sb cc<s> cae ccacccace e6es scoee 13.1 
ene ons donk cegesspacnescebes 21.5 
Job Sweet’s Strengthening Bitters.......................... 2 


Thurston’s Old Continental Bitters............. ........... 1.4 
6 


Wlarmer’S Gale Temic Biteers...occks ccccccccsccccsecscccccee 85.7 
i i iE, |. 5s ka sbinbvcelecesedetsseectecs - 21.5 
Wheeler’s Tonic Sherry Wine Bitters .................... 18.8 
I .. cnlecaéeinentcens. 606 piat Lognwas awh deine - 13.6 
Faith Whitcomb’s Nerve Bitters.......................ce000 20.8 
Dr. William’s Vegetable Jaundice Bitters.................. 18.5 





From these and other considerations it is wise to claim 
that the internal administration of any form of medicine 
should either be based on a knowledge of its contents and 
general effects, or upon the skill and knowledge of a physi- 
cian familiar with the quality and effects of the substance 
he is administering. Noone knows so well as the physi- 
cian how unsafe it is to administer a remedy, merely on 
the ground of the name of adisease. While symptoms are 
sometimes to be dealt with somewhat irrespective of their 
cause, it is never true that a disease should be treated 
merely by its supposed name. Those who have the best 
means of knowing are fully satisfied that more are injured 
than benefited by that promiscuous prescribing which al- 
ways attends the use of patented medicines. Good food, 
good air, exercise and right living do so much for health 
that we incline to prescribe these for more and to leave the 
use of medicines for that class of cases in which skilled and 
experienced practitioners have learned how to relieve cer- 
tain diseases by equally certain remedies. 


School and College. 


DR. LOOMIS UPON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL 
WORK. 


ONE of the interesting studies of the present day is the 
development in America of higher education and of scien- 
tific research by voluntary effort. The two chief factors 
that contribute to every successful movement of this char- 
acter are the labors of the enthusiastic student and ‘teacher 
on the one hand, and the gifts of the intelligent man of 
wealth on the other. The gifts usually follow, rather 
than precede, the labors. 

We are led to this line of thought by the address of Dr. 
Alfred L. Loomis at the New York University Parlor 
meeting, held at Mrs. R. L. Stuart’s, February 26th. The 
address was given as an informal parlor talk, and was 
taken down by our reporter without knowledge or revision 
on the part of the speaker; yet it tells a story of self forget- 
fulness and toils which have had their influence upon men 
of wealth. Further, it is a tribute to the usefulness of the 
New York University, and an easay upon the proper appor- 
tionment of benevolent gifts at this juncture. For all 
these reasons, the address deserves to be printed in full, 
which is here done for the first time. Dr. Loomis said: 








Mr. Chairman: | hardly know how to understand why I am 
asked to speak on University matters in so large and represent- 
ative an assembly of the friends of the University as we have 
here to-night; but it is always enough to me, sir, that the Uni- 
versity calls me. I have been a teacher in her medical depart- 
ment for nearly a quarter of acentury, and I have always been 
proud of the position. The Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity,on its present basis, has reached its utmost possible 
success. We have a matriculated class this year ef 694 students. 
The professorsnips are all filled by earnest representative men 
—men with the confidence of the medical profession—and many 
of them rank high. These professors receive salaries suf- 
ficiently large to compensate them for the work they perform, 
We are abreast, if not in advance of the medical institutions in 
this city and country in our teaching facilities andin our re- 
quirements: but. gentlemen, we are not satisfied. Our medical 
department is far below what the medical department of a 
great University in the city of New York should be; nur can it 
be otherwise so long as itis on its present basis. Our faculty 
have carried large pecuniary inierests. Their salaries have de- 
pended onthe namber of the students, and it is very evident 
that any advance—any great advance—in the requirements, 
and inthe length of time of study andinthe preparation of 
students to enter the college, would necessarily diminish our 
number of students rapidly. 

Raise the standard where it should be, and your 694 students 
will dwindle to500 or 4C0. Nowit would be financial suicide for 
the faculty in its present position to raise the standard as it 
should be. Any man can see it who looks at it for a moment. 
We are dependent upon the fees of the students, not oniy to 
carry out the pecuniary obligations, but to pay our salaries and 
torun our institution. When some generous spirit shall come 
to us and say: ** Gentlemen, I will assume,” or ** We willassume 
your pecuniary obligations; we will pay your professors fixed 
salaries; we will furnish you all the means for instruction that 
are needed,” I promise you, gentlemen, that we will make a 
medical department of the University of the City of New York 
that New York itself will be proud of. 

The thought has often come to me, and I have often raised the 
question in my mind why it is that in this great metropolis of 
the Western world, where wealth is groaning for an outlet— 
accumulated wealth, surplus wealth—why any institution of 
learning should be doing poor work for the want of money to do 
better. Why is it that our benevolent and large-hearted citi- 
zens are pouring their huaodreds of thousands of dollars into the 
treasuries of hospitals and dispensaries, and letting their insti- 
tutions of learning languish? New York City, as I have said be- 
fore, has more hospitals and dispensaries to-day than the needs 
of the sick and suffering poor demand. If you want an example 
of it, supposing the half million which has been spentin erect- 
ing a cancer hospital that has no patients or endowment, when 
another cancer hospital exists in the city that is capable of do- 
ing all the work—suppose that half-million dollars had been 
turned into the treasury of the University Council, what good 
would have been done with it! You go through the hospitals, 
and you will fiad that one-half to one-third of the patients are 
pay patients, able to be taken care of. Some years agol was 
called upon to make an address at the Woman’s Hospital, and I 
offended the ladies very much. I said I had gone through the 
hospital, and of the 125 patients, there were only fourteen 
charity patients. 

This is the condition of your hospitals. You are pouring your 
money into their coffers, and letting your eaucational interests 
languish. The reason for this,in my opinion, is, that the men 
who are interested in education in the city of New York, have 
not brought this subject, as they should, tothe minds and hearts 
of the generous spirits in our city. I am quite sure that I to- 
night could name to you one hundred generous-hearted men and 
wemen in this city who, if they knew the needs, if they knew the 
noble work that is being done by the University—if they could 
once become interested in it, thoroughly interested in it, bya 
stroke of their pen, which they never would feel, could place it 
on a position where it could meet—fully meet, the educational 
demands of the nineteenth century. 

Is it possible that New Yorkers will allow an institution that 
bears their name—the New York University—to trail its colors 
in the dust for want of money? 
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Gentlemen, it hasa noble record behind it. There is not an 
institution of learning in this country that has as bright a rec- 
ord in the past as has the University of the City of New York. 
Nor is there an institution in the country at the present time 
that can look forward to the future with higher aspirations 
than can the University of the City of New York. Itisona 
broad foundation. It is a University; you do not have to make 
it so; itis already a University. It has its medical, law, arts 
and theological departments—everything you need, and it has 
a broad foundation behind it. 

Naw, gentlemen, if I could only make you half as enthusias- 
tic as I am in this matter; if I could make you feel what I have 
felt for twenty years in s ling with the Medical Depart- 
ment! It is not because I e received money from it that I 
have taught in it for twenty years; I have not received pay 
enough that any one of you would work six months for, for the 
whole time—I have given it almost as much as I have received 
from it—but it is because I am. interested in it that I want you 
to be interested in it,and not go home and think it1s an old 
thing. Before you go home to-night make up your minds that 
the University shall never make another appeal for money. 








Science. 


THE discovery of a drawing of the hairy elephant 
upon a piece of ivory was considered satisfactory proof of 
the contemporaneity of man with the Elephas primigenius 
Latterly drawings of the reindeer, elk, horse and other 
animals have been similarly interpreted. We have now 
before us arelated class of facts, which, if explained in a 
similar manner, must lead usto believe in the existence 
of an apein Oregon. Mr. James Terry hasin his posses- 
sion, at the American Museum of Natural History in the 
Central Park, a head of this sort carved from basalt, 
eight inches long. He has written a pamphlet containing 
photographic reproductions of this specimen and of two 
others; one owned by Prof. O. C. Marsh and the other by 
Prof. Thomas Condon, of the State University, Oregon. 
The three heads are very like each other, and all exhibit 
the broad, flat nose, supporting cheeks and the frontal 
corrugations so characteristic of the family. These spec- 
imens are unquestionably of aboriginal origin, and have 
all been found in the valley of the John Davy River. Pro- 
fessor Marsh said of them in 1877: “‘Among mapy stone 
carvings which | saw there (in the Columbia River Valley) 
were a number of heads which so strongly resembled those 
of apes that the likeness at once suggests itself.””’ The 
number of these specimens would seem to establish the 
conclusion that they fairly represent an animal formerly 
existing on the Pacific slope. If a true ape, it is the only 
evidence known of this animal in America. The question 
naturally arises, however, whether the creature might not 
have been more nearly related to man. Mr. Terry quotes 
the opinion of the Jate L. H. Morgan, tothe effect that 
the Columbia Valley was the nursery of man upon the 
American Continent, partly from linguistic considerations 
and partly from the abundant supply of fish for food. In 
this connection attention may be called to the statement 
of Emin Pasha, as stated by Stanley in his latest book, 
that he had seen troops of chimpanzees in the forest of 
Msongwa, on the banks of Lake Albert Nyanza, in Central 
Africa, using torches to light their way at night when 
committing depredations upon the point of the native 
plantations. No earlier author has stated that any Scinian 
animal uuderstood the art of making fire. 





....-A number of speculations of a semi-scientific character 
have been introduced of late years, only to be found want- 
ing when tried in the balance of extended experience. 
Among the more recent findings of this characteris that 
relating tothe use of spines. That they are to a certain 
extent protective, is self evident; but that this is the sole 
reason for their existence may admit of a doubt. Southey’s 
-vell-kdown poem on the English Holly, in which he notes 
that that plant near the ground bas prickly leaves, and that 
they are nearly spineless when out of danger from maraud- 
ing cattle, is well known. It is in advance of the modern 
views regarding the office of thorns. In our country, it 
has frequently been noticed that where there are the few- 
est browsing animals, thorny and spiny plants are the 
most numerous. Opuntia Rafinesgui and Opuntia vul- 
garis of the Eastern United States, are by no means spiny 
plants as compared with the Opuntias,and other cactace- 
ous plants of the American deserts where browsing ani- 
mals are scarce. The eonclusion has long been reached 
by American observers, that thorniness is in some degree 
connected with aridity and hard conditions of existence, 
with little if any direct connection with special protective 
désign. Tho this has been conceded bere, European science 
has lingered. Just now European journals are interested 
in the observations of M. Lothelier, published in the 
Transactions of the Botanical Society of France, who, for 
a number of years grew species of berberry and hawthorns 
in very dry and in damp ground; with the conclusion 
that thorniness comes from aridity. In this country the 
observations are useful as confirming American expe- 
rience. 


....Among the forestry students there are some who be- 
lieve that forests tend to equalize the rainfall, making 
the downfall regular through the whole year, when the 
land is denuded of its forest coverings rain falls more fu- 
riously and then drouths follow. There is another class 
who believe that rain falls at all only because of forests, and 
when they are removed a country becomes an arid waste. 
The British Government has recently issued statistics of 
the meterology of British Guiana. The country, compara- 
tively speaking, may be styled a vast forest; and when we 
learn that the enormous rainfall of 84.7is the mean of a 
number of years, and that in the year 1889 as much as 123.5 
inches fell, it will be seen that one of the classes of stu- 
dents cited may take great comfort. But when we read 
furtber and find that it only took eleven days to pour down 
this flood, and that for 354 days out of the 365 the sun 
shone steadily and brightly, it will be difficult to decide 
which side of the forestry argument has the best of it. 
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Personalities. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM is to arrive in London on or about 
June 29th, He will stay at Buckingham Palace for a week, 
and is then to go to Windsor Castle for the wedding of 
Priucess Louise of Schleswig-Holstein and Prince Albert 
of Anhalt-Dessau, which ceremony, according to present 
sTrangemests, will take place in St. George’s Chapel, on 
July 7th. The Emperor will stay at Windsor for a couple 
of days as a guest of the Queen, and is then to take his de- 
parture from England. The program of Court arrange 
ments during the Emperor’s visit will not be drawn up 
until after the Queen returns from the Continent; but it 
is already settled that a state ball and a state concert are 
to be given during his stay at Buckingham Palace, and 
there is to be a gala performance at the opera, a full-dress 
recep:ion at the Foreign Office, garden parties at Hatfield 
House and Marlborough House, and, of course, a function 
at the German Embassy. 


THE tale of Bluebeard is familiar to every child, but 
many have speculated on the original of this bogy, merci- 
less tyrant. Some say it was a satire on Henry VIII, ot 
wife killing notoriety. Dr. C. Taylor thinks it is a type 
of the castle lords in the days of knight-errantry. Accord- 
ing, however, to a popular belief, Charles Perrault, the 
French author of this fascinating story, founded it on the 
history of a certain Giles de Retz, Lord ot Laral, who, dur- 
iog his lifetime was known by the name of “ Barbe Bleu,” 
or *‘ Blue Beard,” on account of the peculiar bluish-black 
hue of his beard. This lord had a mania for sorcery and 
magic, and was accused of murdering six of his seven wives. 
He was ultimately strangled and burnt in 1440, 





.... The sword which Washington wore when he resigned 
his commission, and for which the Massachusetts authori- 
ties have been negotiating with Edward Everett Warner, 
representing the Lewis family (collateral descendants of 
the Washingtons), is now offered at $10,000. Twice that 
amount was asked originally. When there was talk of the 
Federal Government purchasing it, Senator Hoar said it 
was ‘‘the one single relic on the face of the earth which all 
mankind would agree to recognize as the most valuable, 
sacred and precious.”” Senator Voorhees was quoted as 
saying that “it was cheap at any price, hallowed by such 
memories.” 

...- Senator Faulkner, of West Virgina, isa manof ex- 
traordinary endurance. In the last campaign he spent 
several weeksin traveling at night over rough country 
roids, and making stump speeches during the day, getting 
little sleep, and more recently he has distinguished him 
self in the Senate by speaking twelve hours against the 
Elections bill. His speachis probably the longest continu 
ous effort ever made in the Senate, and was delivered dur 
ing an all-night session, but he was on hand the next day 
as bright as ever. 


....Edward Everett Hale says that when he was a young 
man, and a teacher in the Boston Latin school, two of his 
pudils were step-sons of George Bancroft. He was on ip 
timate terms with the historian at that time. During one 
of their moonlight walks along Back Bay, Bancroft told 
Hale that he never permitted bimseif to write, after he had 
been studying old documents for material, until he had 
read achapter or twoof Gibbon or some other master of 
style, because he would not risk falling into the method of 
a mere analyst. 


...-Queen Liliuokalani, who succeeds Kalakaua on the 
Hawaiian throne, is 52 years old. Sheis an amiable and 
very intelligent woman, having a taste for poetry and mu- 
sic. She is stately in appearance and has a dignified car 
riage, but of late years she has grown rather stout. She is 
animated and interesting in conversation, speaking in the 
low and musical tones that are peculiar to her race. She 
speaks English, and is well versed in the current literature 
of the day. 


.... The home of Olive Schreiner (“‘ Ralph Iron’’), whose 
* Story of an African Farm’’ made her famous, is in a 
beautiful suburb of Cape Town. It is an oasis in a verita- 
ble South African desert, but skilland thrift have made 
the few hundred acres that comprise the town’s site blos- 
som like the rose. 
wastes of never-ending sand. 

....The old Blake homest2ad, which is being torn down 
ia Ladiaaapolis, to make way for modern residences, has 
sheltered some very distinguished people in its time. 
Henry Clay and Van Buren were frequently entertained 
there, and minoy other noted men have been guests within 
its famous walls. It was one of the oldest residences in 


Indiana. 
Music. 
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THE arrangements for the Dedication Festival in the new 
Music Hall on Seventh Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, 
are now in an advanced state. Last week elicited the gen 
eral program and the artist-list.. The first Festival of this 
sort here occurred in 1881, organized by Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch. The second came in 1882, under Theodore Thomas. 
In each case the problem of a makeshift concert hall and 
of the vocal and instramental force to fill it was unsatis- 
factorily, if boldly, treated. In the present Festival the 
conditions are different. The appropriate dimensions of 
the new Music Hall, the efficiency of the singers to take 
part, the adjustment of the concert-schemes, the public 
curiosity about the most important and necessary building 
for musical purposes yet erected in the city, and several 
other factors, can be taken altogether on the side of favor- 
able augury for the Festival’s popular success. The Festi- 
val will begin on Tuesday evening, May 5th, and continue 
till the following Saturday night, with four evening and 
two afternoon concerts. The soloists engaged are as fol- 
lows; Antonia Mielke, Clementine de Vere, Anna L, Kelly, 


Out-ide there are flat and desolate 





Mrs. Theodore J, Toedt and Selma Koert-Kronold so- 
pranos; Marie Ritter-Goetze, Mrs. Carl Alves and Hattie 
Clapper Morri-, contraltos; tenors, Italo Campanini and 
Andreas Dippel; Theodore Reichmann, baritone; Ericson 
Bushnell, Emil Fischer and Conrad Behrens, basses; and 
Adele aus der Ohe, pianist. One or two more engagement, 
are pending to increase this capable group. The orchestra 
and choras will be, respectively, the Oratorio Society’s and 
the Symphony Society’s forces. Mr. Walter Damrosch 
will conduct the concerts, except as to the works of Peter 
Tchaikowsky, whch that eminent Russian composer will 
direct in propria persona. The programs (condensed in 
this notice) are as follows: 
First CONCERT, Tuesday evening, May 5th. 

Oventers,. Teomae’ We. Basso. ook ind Ci eee teed Beethoven 
Oration by Bishop Potter, and dedication exercises. 


i... &.., SO he rae ee Tschaikowsky 
ER ass << edde. ue rx desk asain eit a, carbide eee . Berlioz 


(First time in New York.) 
SECOND CONCERT, Weduesday evening, May 6th. 


Elijah: a Sacred Oratorio.......... ........ceseesees Mendelssohn 
THIRD CONCERT, Thursday afternoon, May 7th. 
Overture@o “ Figaro’s Wedding”...................+08 .e Mozart 

Second Finale to the same........ ........2. cccccccccccces ” 

iin kd saison os cobb de ceacids tidcebawevebes Tschaikowsky 
Air from “ The King of Lahore”’....... ............-005 Massenet 
Prelude and Finale of * Tristan and [solde”............. Wagner’ 


FourtH Concert, Friday evening, May 8th. 
The “Seven Last Words of Christ’; Sacred ............ 
Cantata for soloists, cherus, string orchestra and organ.Schuetz 








Two d capella choruses (new)................0.0000s Tschaikowsky 
Sualamith: a Cantata............00. seoes *...Dr. Leopold Damrosch 
Frrta Concert, Saturday afternoon, May 9th. 
II ER Ts so 5 sc xn aap deca oencanedbadcabaedander Beethoven 

Cache vAtEabseigt octal eadetaseinacces puadtboctaen date — 
Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra........... Tschaikowsky 
Prelude to “ Parsifal,” ’ w 
Scene of the Flower Maidens in Act II) “"""""*"""""""""" as ted 


ScxtH CONCERT, Saturday evening, May 9th. 
Handel’s Oratorio, “ israel in Egypt.” 


The arrangements for the sale of tickets are these. The 
boxes for subscribers to the entire Festival will be sold by 
auction, March 31st, at Recital Hall (the small audi 
torium under the Music Hall proper, and now in use for 
rehearsals) at 8:15 P.M. Subscription tickets in general 
and the boxes left over from the auction can be secured on 
Monday, April 6th until April 18th. The subscription 
prices are—boxes $80, parquet seats $10, dress circle seats 
$8 and balcony seats $5. The seating arrangements and 
acoustics of the hall make the choice of seats for musical 
reasons, a light matter. On and after April 2ist tickets 
for the single concerts can be purchased. (It is to be hoped 
that speculation can be kept down at this Festival. It ran 
riot in 1881 and 1882.) The details remaining to fit the 
building for the occasion are an easy matter, and promise 
to complete it admirably. The small concert room, known 
as Recital Hall, was last week used for the first time with 
some informal exercises at the rehearsals of the Festival 
chorus, and isa singularly beautiful auditorium, seating 
about 1,200 persons, and one that seems acoustically to 
leave nothing to be desired. 

As to what constituted last week’s music, mention is to 
be made of the revival of Gounod’s ‘‘ The Redemption,” in 
Brooklyn, under C. Mortimer Wiske’s directing, on Tues- 
day evening. It is some years since this oratorio was sung 
in this vicinity; tho it had a cousiderable lease of favor 
when it wasa novelty. It was given in a mediocre man- 
ner this time; and ‘‘ The Redemption” is a thing that re- 
quires all practical excellencies in voices and of orchestra, 
and great enthusiasm on the part of everybody concerned 
to bolster up its meretricious sentimentalism. The sing- 
ers in the solo numbers were capable enengh—Anna 
Mooney-Burcb, Annie Norton-Hartdegen, Ha‘tie Clapper 
Morris, William Lavin, Francis Fisher Powers, and 
Carl Martin—and the same may be said of the 
chorus and _ orchestra. But. the general _ result 
was flaccid, faulty and mechanical, in which result 
tha meretricious score of the oratorio and the traits that 
are apt to mark Mr. Wiske’s leadership united. He em- 
bodies the suaviter in modo rather than the fortiter in re 
—and that is apt to mean poor conducting. On Thursday 
evening was heard in Chickering Hall the last concert cf 
the Beethoven Quartet, a chamber-music club of thorough- 
ly superior qualities, that does a good deal to hold up the 
hands of its special branch of musical art here. Beethoven’s 
Quartet, Opus 18, Goldmark’s fine Quintet, Op. 30, in B 
flat, and sundry songs were in the program. The pianist 
was Miss Hortense Hibbard, who played well in the Quin- 
tet, and the vocal soloist, Francis Fisher Powers, men- 
tioned above—of whom it is to be said that as a song singer 
he shows an excellent voice and a finished method, but in 
such work is always to be criticised for a sentimentality 
that seriously mars his style. On Friday afternoon 
and Saturday eyening the Jast Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Society’s concerts occurred. With it that Society 
cease to offer music from what has been its own orchestra; 
the retirement of Theodore Thomas taking place with this 
same close of its 1890-’91 season. In the way of opera, the 
Wagnerian cyclus advinced at the Metropolitan with four 
performances—‘‘ The Valkyr,”’ “‘ Siegfried,” ‘‘ The Dusk of 
the Gods” and “ Lohengrin’’—sung with as much success, 
or more, as has been their fortune hitherto. In each c3se 
the audiences were so large and full of enthusiasm that 
one was reminded of the older and earlier days of Wag- 
ner’s works in New York. ‘‘ The Dask of the Gods” repre- 
sentation on Friday evening and the “‘ Lohengrin’ mati- 
née next day were memorable for strong dramatic impres- 
siveness that brought singers like Mrs. Mielke, Mr. Gude- 
hus, Mrs. Ritter-Goetze and Mr. Dippel, before the curtain, 
as well as the mainspring of everything, Mr. Anton Seidl. 
This week ends the season. So doing, it relegated opera in 
German at the Metropolitan to that time of its probable 
return; that it is at present so vague that the less said about 
it the better, 





Vews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Central Labor Union and its sections are de- 
nouncing the methods of Tammany Hall. They object 
to the employment by Tammany Hal! of non-union men 
at less than the union rate of wages for long hours of 
work. They denounce the alleged custom of giving to 
Tammany “ heelers’’ contracts calling for an expenditure 
of less than $1,000. This charge was made by the delegates 
of the building trades section, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate. 





.... [In New Orleans a mob of armed citizens, including 
many prominent men, lynched eleven Italians, who were 
known to be the murderers of David C. Hennessy, Chief of 
Police of that city, and whom a corrupt jury had failed to 
find guilty. These Italians were members of a disreputa- 
ble organization. The foreman of the jury that brought 
in the verdict of acquittal was a member of the Stock 


Exchange of New Orleans, and has been expelled from 
that body. 


--.-The levee, thirty miles south of Memphis, Tenn. 
gave way, and the water poured into the village, com- 
pletely flooding everything. ‘The tracks of the Louisville, 
New Orleans and Texas road are completely submerged, 
and the water is reported to be rising. Breaks in the 
levees also occurred near New Orleans, Vicksburgh and 
Jackson, doing considerable damage. 


...-A fire at Syracuse, N. Y., resulted in a loss of over 
half a million. 


«e+. The Torpedo boat ‘* Triania’’ went ashore off Cutty- 
hunk, 


FOREIGN. 


....-In the British House of Commons the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Goschen, announced that the Govern- 
ment of Newfoundland had been informed that, under 
certain circumstances, the Government would give the 
Imperial guarantee for a loan for building a railway on the 
Island and for similar purposes. Mr. Goschen added that 
the matter had not yet reached a definite shape, and there- 
fore he could not make any statement as to the terms. 
Finally, Mr. Goschen admitted that there was a basis of 
truth in the report that the Government of France and the 
British Government had decided to refer to arbitration the 
matters in dispute in relation to Newfoundland. The 
papers, added Mr. Goschen, would be laid on the table of 
the House of Commons on Monday. 


.... The Marquis di Rudini, the new Italian Premier, has 
made overtures to the Vatican with the view to bringing 
about an understanding based on concessions to be made 
to Cath>lics. Communications received at the Vatican 
from Chancellor von Caprivi explain the delay in bringing 
forward measures to modily the prohibitions existing in 
Germany against religious bodies. These communications 
say that the delay is due to Protestant excitement, which 
is now abating—a state of affairs which will enable the 
German Government to falfill its intention of modifying 
the prohibitions against Catholics. 


...-The rumor that Dr. von Gossler, the Prussian Min- 
ister of Public Worship, had resigned his office turns out 
to be correct. Dr. von Gossler’s resignation has been 
accepted, and he is succeeded by Count von Zedlitz- 
Trutzscbler, President of. the Province of Posen. The 
appointment of the latter is understood to signify the suc- 
cess of the policy advocated by the Center party, of which 
Herr Windthorst was the leader. 


....Prof. Charles Waldstein, the American archeologist 
who is making excavations at Eretria, the city on the 
Island of Eubcea (Negropont), founded before the war of 
Troy, and destroyed 490 B,c. by the Persians, has found 
the ruins of a th ater, a number of graves, and splendid 
treasures consisting of gold diadems, jewels and vases. 


....Letters from Apia, the capital of the King of the 
Samoan Islands, contain news favorable to the belief that 
order will be restored through vhe energetic action of the 
pew Chief-Justice, Count Cedercrantz, appointed by the 
Kirg of Sweden, under the treaty between tbe Govern- 
ments of Germany, England and the United States. 


....-The Ministers of Foreign and Colcnial Affairs have 
drafted a scheme for a treaty of commerce with America 
in response to the United States Government’s proposals. 
The scheme will beexamined by Premier del Castillo be- 
fore being presented to Mr. Blaine. The Premier desires 
to expedite the negotiations. 


....1t is definitely announced that the Canadian Parlia- 
meat will meet for the dispatch of business on April 29th. 
It is expected that the session will be a short one. An 
effort will be made to push the business through in six or, 
at most, seven weeks. 


....A blizzard, followed by severe cold, caused great 
suffering in Kngland. Cornwall was completely iso- 
lated from the rest of the country. A number of wrecks 
were reported along the coast, and several persons were 
frozen to death 


_...The Chilean insurgents have requested the French 
Government not to allow the new war ships, which bave 
just been completed at Toulon for the Chilean Government, 
to leave that port for Chilean waters. 


....King Leopold, of Belgium, is in London, having 
taken apartments at the Burlington Hotel. He has come 
to England on business in connection with the affairs of 
the Congo State. 


...-The Reichstag, after a lengthy debate, has rejected 
the petition to admit women to the liberal professions. 
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WONDERFUL NEWS 
FROM 
: THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS, GREECE, 





A CITY OF TOMBS DISCOVERED. 





ELEGANIr MARBLE ARCHITECTURE. 





DAUGHTER OF ARISTOTLE. 





MUCH GOLD FOUND. 





SIX DIADEMS. 





IMMENSE WREATH OF GOLD. 


EARRINGS IN FORM OF DOVES SET WITH JEWELS. 


— 


NOTHING FINER EVER DISCOVERED. 





By Special Cable to THE INDEPENDENT. 





ATHENS, GREECE, March 14th, 1891. 

The excavations conducted at Eretria, in Euboea, under 
the direetion of the American School at Athens, have 
been very successful. 

The theater has been opened, and throws considerable 
light on the construction of the stage. Before the stage- 
building is a low, narrow platform, with au arch through 
the middle. 

We have opened a large number of tombs in what 
appears to beacity of tombs. Of these the finest show 
elegant marble architecture. The only epitaph mentions 
a “daughter of Aristotle.” Dr. Waldstein, the Per- 
manent Director of the American School, distinctly dis- 
claims the identification of this as the tomb of the philos- 
epher Aristotle. Much gold has been found in the tombs, 
including six diadems, an immense wreath of wrought 
gold, a seal ring, and earrings in the form of doves set with 
jewels. Nothing finer in the way of ancient jewelry has 
ever been discovered. Besides these may be mentioned 
four white lekythoi, or vases for unguents. 





The walls excavated show that New Eretria was founded 
upon Old Eretria. 

The students assisting the Permanent Director, Dr. 
Waldstein, and the Annual Director, Professor Rich- 
ardson, in the excavations, are Messrs. Bronson, Gilbert, 
Fossum and Pickard. Professor Waldstein is now contin- 
uing the excavations at his own expense. 





THE EXCAVATIONS AT ERETRIA. 


THE Associated Press dispatches having mentioned 
very briefly that the excavations at Eretria, conducted 
by the American School at Athens, had been very 
successful, we sent a cable dispatch to Athens asking 
for particulars, and have received the dispatch printed 
above. 

Let the reader open a classical map of Greece. On 
the Island of Euboea, the modern Negropont, and on 
the center of the western coast, just a little south of 
the point where it almost touches the coast of Greece, 
was the famous and wealthy city of Eretria, men- 
tioned by Homer. It was ten miles from Chalcis, the 
metropolis of Eubcea. The Old City was destroyed 
by Darius in the Persian War 490 B.c. It was rebuilt 
subsequently, recovered its distinction, and became the 
seat of an important school of philosophy, headed by 
Menedemus, a pupil of Aristotle. 

The construction of the stage in the Greek theater 
has been the occasion of much discussion, and has not 
yet been settled. The new point mentioned will throw 
light on what was before in doubt. In front of the 
** stage-building,” and extending out into the orchestra, 
has been found a low platform with an arch through 
the middle. By the ‘‘stage-building ” of the dispatch 
we understand what German archeologists call the 
Bithnegebdiude. 

It would seem that the difference among ancient author- 
ities as to the relation of New Eretria to Old Eretria has 
been settled by the discovery that the new town was 
built, in part at least, upon the old. 

it is surprising that, if so many tombs have been dis- 
covered as oar dispatch seems to indicate, only one in- 
scription has been found, altho fine tombs are spoken 
of, with elegant marble architecture. But the one 
epitaph mentioned is of great interest, as it mentions 
the ‘** daughter of Aristotle.” We have no information 
from the epitaph as to her name, and Dr, Waldstcin dis- 
tinctly disclaims identification which would make this 
the tomb of the philosopher Aristotle. Indeed, 1t seems 
beyond historic question that Aristotle was buried in 
his native city, Stagira, in Chalcidice, near Mount 
Athos. But we have historical information that Aris- 
totle’s first wife, Py thias, came from Chalcis, just north 
of Eretria, and that he had a daughter of the same name, 
whom the philosopher remembered in his will. The fact 
that Stagira was settled only a short time before the birth 
of Aristotle, by emigrants from Eubcea, explains the fact 
that Aristotle had his family connection in Chalcis, and 
that he retired to Chalcis when he fled from Athens. 
While Dr. Waldstein prudently refrains from identifi- 
cation of the Aristotle of the inscription with the pbi- 
losopher, it is clear that he lived only a few miles off, 
and his daughter may very well have been buried in 
Eretria. 

The discovery of the gold diadems is of considerable 
interest. In the absence of more full information we 
will conclude that they were of thin gold, but not nec- 
essarily of any such extreme antiquity, as the gold masks 
found by Dr. Schliemann. They may have been such 
funerary crowns as were sometimes made of gold in the 
case of the death of wealthy people. The discovery of 
unusually fine earrings indicates the wealth and luxury 
of Eretria, which the Romans once sacked, carrying off 
a great amount of art treasures. The white lekythoi 
are the Greek vases found in tombs, and often covered 
with beautiful designs. 

This discovery will not reconcile us to the loss of the 
opportunity to explore Delphi; but it shows how rich in 
treasures are the buried cities of antiquity. Our Ameri- 
can School at Athens will, we believe, have its full share 
of energy and good fortune in opening these treasures; 
and the expense of excavations should not be borne out 
of the private funds of the Director, but should be as- 
sumed by American contributions. 
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THE MAFIA AND THE MOB. 








OnE of the foulest blots on the history of our country 
was recorded last Saturday night. In one of the largest 
cities of the United States an organized mob, led by 
some of the most distinguished citizens, with their pur- 
pose pre-announced in the newspapers, while the Gov- 
ernor of the State was in the city, and without a parti- 
cle of resistance by the constituted authorities ora word 
of rebuke, took a dozen men out of the custody of the 
law—men who had just been acquitted by alawful jury 
—and butchered them in cold blood. These are the 
exact facts. 

It is said in mitigation, or rather in defense of this 
action, action in which the citizens of New Orleans take 
shameful glory, that these men were murderers, that 
they had been wrongfully acquitted, that officers were 
in league with murderers, that jurymen were bribed to 





acquit the guilty, and that the time had come when, in 
order that justice might be done, it was necessary to 
overthrow the forms of law, that honest citizens should 
take the law into their own hands and execute what the 
regular authorities had failed to execute. That is the 
defense or justification which is attempted. It is a con- 
fession of rottenness, of the failure of popular govern- 
ment on the part of those people who thus overturn the 
laws because the laws fail of justice. That is, the popu- 
lation of New Orleans which now loudly defends the 
butchery, confesses in .its defense that it is itself cor- 
rupted and venal and that it cannot do what govern- 
ment is appointed tu do. 

This is not a case like that of the ‘‘ vigilantes” in the 
early history of Valifornia and other Western States, 
where popular government was not vet fairly organized 
and rude methods of popular justice took the place of 
the regular forms of Jaw. This is a case in which one of 
the oldest cities on the continent, whore courts of justice 
have the history of centuries behind them, breaks down 
its own institutions with the connivance of the Mayor of 
the city and the Governor of the State. It is a case in 
which the trial was the most famous in all its history, 
receiving the closest popular attention, where every act 
of judge or jury was under popular supervision, and 
where the verdict of the courts was condemned by the 
people and reversed by a terrible popular uprising. It 
was no ordivary city mob, where a class of people ora 
few individuals have incurred the hatred of the popula- 
tion and been suddenly overwhelmed by a popular up- 
rising. It wasacase of the cold, deliberate overthrow 
of the course of the laws themselves by the people who 
are responsible for the execution of those laws, and who 
condemn themselves when they condemn their courts. 

It is not for us to say whether there was a failure of jus- 
tice in the verdict of the jury. We do not know whether 
or not the jury was bribed; we do not even know whether 
the organized Mafia existed in New Orleans. We only 
know that New Orleans contained a large element of the 
Sicilian and Neapolitan banditti, for théy were doubt- 
less nothing less, who came from the worst and most 
degraded section of the European continent, a section 
which has been peculiarly shut off from intelligemce and 
moral influences; and that factions existed amc ng them 
whose enmities were fanned and slaked just in the same 
way as occurs in portions of Kentucky and Virginia and 
Tennessee by secret vendettas. There had been a long 
series of murders for which it was impossible to convict 
any one. The chief of police of the city had made in- 
vestigations which were about to lead to the exposure 
of the conspirators and the conviction of the murderers, 
when he was himself murdered by the agents of these 
secret societies, whose character justifies all the papal 
maledictions against them. Then the people were 
aroused, and men charged with the guilt of the conspir- 
acies and the murder were arrested and tried and ac- 
quitted. Perhaps the evidence was not sufficient. Per- 
haps the prosecution was inefficient; perhaps the jury 
was bribed. But this we know, that under the only 
form. of law which New Orleans had, the men were ac- 
quitted, and that they ought to have been released; and 
that, after public announcement of the purpose by the 
leading citizens of the State, the prison where they 
were confined was stormed, captured without resist- 
ence, with the evident connivance of Mayor and Gov- 
ernor, and the acquitted prisoners murdered. 

If the mob had vengeance in their hearts, that ven- 
geance should have been executed against judge and 
jury and prosecutors. They were the most guilty, It 
was they who had disgraced the city; it was they who 
were guilty of a failure of justice; it was they who 
should have been shot and hanged if anybody was to be 
shot and hanged, and not the men who had been ac- 
quitted by the best courts of the State. It is not mur- 
derers so much that need to be murdered as courts that 
need to be reformed, and the popular sentiment which 
stands behind them to be purified. The fact is, that 
Louisiana is a State which still exists in semi-barbarism. 
Like portions of Kentucky, it has not yet recovered 
from the barbarizing influences of that barbaric insti.u- 
tion from which the War delivered it, Such an occur- 
rence as this is a confession of failure and an act of 
barbarism. 

We expect the Italian Government to make very vig- 
orous protest. It has a right to demand satisfaction, 
for three of the murdered men were Italian citizens. 
We are glad to see that our own Government does not 
propose to defend the act of these barbarians. We 
expect that all the satisfaction which the nature of the 
case allows will be granted; and we are glad that the 
President did not wait for Sunday to pass without call- 
ing his advisers in consultation and giving his assent to 
a dispatch sent by Secretary Blaine to the Governor of 
Louisiava, *‘ deeply regretting that the citizens of New 
Orleans should have so disparaged the purity and ade- 
quacy of their own judicial tribunal as to transfer to the 
passionate judgment of the mob a question that should 
have been adjudged dispassionately and by settled rules 
of law.” He declares that ‘‘the Government of the 
United States must give to the subjects of friendly pow- 
ers that security which it demands for our own citizens 
who are temporarily under a foreign jurisdiction.” This 
severe rebuke is justified, and our Government will be 
called upon to make further reparation. 
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COMMON SENSE DIPLOMACY. 


LORD SALISBURY’'S reply to Mr, Blaine, published last 
week, is a model state paper. It is dignified in manner, 
manly in tene, and direct and forcible in argument. We 
consider it an excellent example of high-class diplomatic 
correspondence. 

In the main it is very satisfactory to us. It does not, 
of course, concede all we claim. Far from it. It con- 
tends, and cites a score and a half of authorities in 
proof, that Bering Sea has been regarded as a part of 
the Pacific Ocean. We bave insisted that, in construing 
the phrase, *‘ Pacific Ocean,” as it occurs in old treaties, 
we have the authority of usage and of geographers and 
cartographers, for excluding from it the waters of Ber- 
ing Sea. The force of this argument is that it construes 
in entire harmony with ourclaim, the stipulation in the 
treaty between Russia and England of 1825, by which 
the right of the latter to navigate or fish in any par‘ of the 
Pacific Ocean was acknowledged and conceded. Lord 
Salisbury argues, temperately if not convincingly, that. 
the term Pacific Ocean, as used in that treaty, embraced 
‘**the whole sea from Bering Straits to the Antaietic 
Circle.” If this were established our main contention 
would be overthrown. For we do not claim that we 
have any righ's which Russia did not possess and t:ans- 
mit. If Russia conceded that English vessels had the 
right freely to navigate the waters of the Bering Sea 
and take fish anywhere outside the international terri- 
torial limit of three miles from the Alaskan shores, we 
cannot lawfully interfere with British vessels taking 
seals, as we have done, fifty-nine miles from the Priby- 
loff Islands. In that case, it would only remain toenter 
into some sort of agreement with Great Britain by 
which, for the sake of the preservation of an important 
industry, a *‘ close season ” should be established and 
improper methods of capture should be prohibited. 

What is the fact in the case in dispute? England be- 
lieves she states it. We believe we state it. Ech is 
tirm in this belief. Correspondence must, therefore, go 
on with the presentation of such new arguments and 
proofs by each side as further research and meditation 
may furnish, or the issue must be submitted to arbitra- 
tioo. The former course might possibly Jead from peace- 
ful argument to warlike force; but the latter is the 
Christian and logical way of settling the difficulty, and 
it is because Lord Salisbury substantially agrees to Mr. 
Blaine’s propositions for arbitration that we express 
satisfaction with his last dispatch. He takes up the 
propositions seriatim and approves the first and second 
without change, concedes the fourth and thus removes 
it from the list, proposes certain changes in the third 
and fitth, suggests that the sixth might better be made 
the subject of a separate reference, and asks the accept- 
ance of an additional proposition, assessing damages due 
for interference with British sealers, in case the ques- 
tion shall be decided favorably to Great Britain. 

The question is now in a fair way for settlement. It 
has douotless entered on the last stage, and the principle 
of arbitration agreed upon, it should be a simple matter 
to settle the form of the propositions to be rubmitted. 
We rejoice in the prospect of an early and peaceful 
settlement. War would be simply silly and scandalous; 
arbitration is manly, honorable, and in the line of 
sound common sense. 
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MISSION WORK AND ITS EXTENSION. 


Firty years ago the monthly concert of prayer for 
the conversion of the world was very generally ob- 
served both by supporters of the American Board 
and of the American Baptist Missionary Union. The 
first Monday evening in each month was usually set 
apart for conference, prayer, and the dissemination of 
news from the far-away mission fields. The facts 
gathered and thus regularly presented to the churches, 
resulted in steadily increasing contributions and the 
number of missionaries sent forth. While there has 
been no dimunition of interest in the cause, but, on the 
contrary, more liberality in gifts and more offers of 
educated laborers to gointo the mission field, the old 
methods have been changed somewhat. While most 
of the churches are deeply interested in the cause com- 
paratively few observe the regular Monday evening 
concerts. It is usually. presented on the first Sab- 
bath evening of the month or at the weekly prayer- 
meeting. This change has been made in order to have 
a larger attendance. Better results, it is claimed, have 
followed the change. At these monthly gatherings re- 
ports from the leading mission fields are presented, and 
pertinent addresses und appeals are made to arouse Chris- 
tian effort. But there is a tendency, which we very 
much regret, to leave systematic work for missions 
mostly to women, The increase of receipts of woman’s 
missionary societies has been very large. We rejoice in 
their great zeal and success; but men have a duty as 
well as women, and they must not be allowed to shift it 
to the shoulders of their wives, sisters and daughters. 

Almost the whole heathen world gives evidence, now, 
of a willingness to hear the Gospel. The reports from 
every quarter tell of new opportunities and urgent de- 
mands for extension, The cry from abroad is, More help, 
more missionaries, more teachers, more means. If the 
salvation of the heathen is worthy of any effort at all, it 
is worthy of tenfold more than hasever yet been given 








it. The churches are not aroused, ministers are not 
aroused as they should be. The dark clouds of ignor- 
ance and idolatry seem to be lifting in every quarter 
of the world. Devoted missionaries are calling for 
help as never in the past. The harvest fields are now 
ripe; but what can a single man or woman do here and 
there with a thousand miles square to cultivate? 

The trouble, it is clear, is with the churches at home, 
with ministers and church officers, and with members, 
who should be more devoted helpers of the cause. There 
is no trouble abroad. There all are united, all are de- 
voting their strength and their lives to the work. There 
must be more consecration here, more work here, more 
liberality in giving, more laborers sent out, more zeal, 
more systematic effort, and more prayer for the advance- 
ment of the cause. Thetrouble, we say again, is here 
among C aristian people in this great Christian nation. 

Let missionary work begin now with new zeal in 
every church all over the land. With comparatively 
little effort the yearly gifts to the cause may be im- 
mensely increased But this will not be done “‘of itself.” 
Eveiy man and every woman, every Christian and 
every philanthropist and every religious newspaper 
should be united in the great and blessed work of pro- 
claiming the Gospel of Christ to ‘‘all the world” ina 
hearty obedience to the order of our Great Commander, 
So far as THE INDEPENDENT is concerned, it has tirmly 
resolved to obtain the facts from every mission field of, 
every denominasional organization and present them 
monthly tothechurches. If this and other information 
can be promptly and properly used, good and wonderful 
results aresure to follow. Now,how and when shall 
this extra mission work begin? 

THE INDEPENDENT may here be permitted to make the 
following suggestions: 

1, That every Caristian church in the nation should 
at once devote one evening in every month for confer- 
ence and prayer, seeking divine guidance and wisdom in 
helping forward all missionary work. 

2. That at these mont.ly meetings some person or 
persons previously designated, should b2 prepared to 
present a condensed account of the progress of mission- 
ary work in some foreign field, the information to be 
carefully obtained from any and ali trustworthy 
sources. 

8. That every pastor, every church officer, and every 
member should, through a local anda well-organized 
missionary society, or otherwise, adopt a system—the 
best system that can be devised—to develop a general 
interest in the cause. Systematic work is what is needed. 

4. That once a year at least every enrolled member 
and all attendants of congregations should be invited 
personally to make missionary contributions. 

This would enlist everybody, and with everybody 
enlisted and aflame with Christian zeal, who can tell 
with tongue or pen, or measure with figures, the glo. 
rious results? 
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SPIRITUAL TASTING. 








THE term taste, used as a noun or a verb, is in the Bible 
employed to describe religious experience; and for this 
purpose it is a very expressive and significant term. If 
a man has an orange in his hand, he cannot tell whether 
it is sweet or sour by simply looking at it, or by hand- 
ling it. He must actually taste of it; and then the 
resulting sensation will settle the question of quality. 
Precisely so is it with religious experience. Such expe- 
rience is only truly gained by spiritually tasting of 
religion. Then the experience wiil come, not as a 
theory, not as something merely conceived of, but asa 
heart-felt fact. 

The Psalmist, for example, says: ‘‘How sweet are 
thy words to my taste! yea, sweeter than honey to my 
mouth.” (Ps. cxix, 103.) This language represents the 
spiritual delight and joy, the comfort and hope, of which 
piety is conscious when in thoughtful contact with the 
Word of God as contained in the Holy Scriptures. 
Such piety actually tastes the Word of God, and knows 
its qualities and relations to feeling by tasting, as no 
one can possibly know them without the tasting process. 
The difference on this subject between the sneering and 
scoffing infidel who really knows nothing about what 
he is sneering at, and the believing and devout student 
of the Bible, is heaven wide. The latter actually tastes 
of the power and blessing of that Book, and feels the 
power and blessing in his own heart, and knows what 
they are by a happy and glorious experience, and is 
hence a judge of the Bible as the former is not, and 
cannot be so long as he maintains the attitude ofa 
scoffer. | 

So, also, the Psalmist says again: ‘‘O taste and see 
that the Lord is good; blessed is the man that trusteth 
in him.” (Ps. xxxiv, 8.) The Lord is always good, and 
his tender mercies are over all his works, whether we 
taste or not; yet his goodness becomes a realized fact in 
our experience, and a source of comfort and joy to the 
heart, only as we spiritually taste of it. The sinner who 
is overwhelmed with the burden of conscious sin, and 
fearful of coming and deserved wrath, when he comes 
to God by penitence and faith, and asks to be forgiven, 
and through Christ is forgiven, and then has the sense 
of pardoned sin imparted to his soul, and the hope of 
glory substitute? for his fears and anxieticn, tastes and 





sees and feels and knows that the Lord is good. He 
has a song on his lips responsive to the praises of his 
heart. Forgiven sins are in his experience, and the 
light of God’s countenance shines all through that ex- 
perience. The feeling of his heart is that God is his 
friend, and that he will not fail to make good to him the 
Gospel promise of salvation. The sweetest, purest, and 
most select companionship of his earthly life is that 
which he finds in God himself. He has no occasion for 
atheism, or any form of infidelity, as the antidote of 
fear, He can believe in the whole doctrine of the Bible 
God, and yet be hopeful and happy. He has tasted that 
the Lord is good. 

‘If so be,” said Peter, ‘‘ ye have tasted that the Lord 
is gracious.” (I Pet. ii, 3.) The context shows that by 
the term Lord, as here used, the Apostie meant Cirist— 
that Corist to whom he referred when he said: ‘*‘ Whom 
having not seen ye love; in whom, tho now ye see him 
not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory.” (I Pet. i, 8.) Here is a tasting of the 
Gospel of Christ that only those who do the tasting can 
understand. The secret of the Lord in this respect is 
confined to those who believein him and love him. 
Thoughtless, careless, Christless minds, filled to the 
brim with the follies, vanities, sensualities and sins of 
this world—yes, what dosuch minds know about the 
God-Man of the Gospel narrative, or about the grace of 
salvation as it comes from him? They have never “‘tasted 
that the Lord is gracious.” The dialect of Christian 
saintship is to them an unknown tongue. They have 
no experience that corresponds to tasting; and so long 
as they remain in such a mental attitude, they can have 
none. The melody of Christian piety is no melody to 
them. Some of them would find more music and more 
pleasure in the obscenities and profanities of a grog 
shop, or the brutality of a dog-fight. 

This matter of spiritual tasting. is always personal. 
No one can do it for another, or transfer his own tasting 
to another. And noone can tell exactly what the tast- 
ing is, until he does it for himself, Religious tast- 
ence is always an affair of experience; and those who 
so live as not to have it, are of necessity very pcor 
judges of it. They may sharply criticise Christians in 
their way; yet they really know very little about Chris- 
tianity, and experimentally nothing about it. 


» 
> 


TIN. 


OnE of the most vulnerable points of the McKinley 
Tariff law, according to its opponents, is that concern- 
ing tin and tin plate. Even so good a Protectionist as 
Representative Benj. Butterworth thought his party was 
going entirely too far when it proposed to increase the 
duty on tin plate more than one hundred per cent., and 
to transfer block tin from the free list to the dutiable 
list, at the rate of four cents a pound, This was striking, 
we were told, at the interest of every roofer, every man- 
ufacturer of fruit cans and utensils of tin, and therefore 
at the interest of every family in the United States, for 
the sake of building up a possible monopoly in this 
country. It was Protection run mad, it was declared, 
aud every possible use was made of it to turn votes from 
the Republican to the Democratic Party last November. 

The idea of Protectionists was this: that having great 
natural resources for the production of tin plate in this 
country, if a reasonable protective duty were levied on 
it capitalists might be encouraged to enter upon its 
manufacture. Of course it needs no argument to show 
that we ought to supply our own market, if possible. 
Then it is known that we have mines of tin ore, and it 
was thought that if a duty were levied on block tin it 
would stimulate the working of these mines, which re- 
quires a large outlay of capital. Block tin is now free, 
and will be free until 1893, when a duty of four cents a 
pound is to be levied for two years. This will give own- 
ers of such mines an ample opportunity to develop 
them. The increase of duty on tin plates, which are 
simply plates of steel or iron prepared for the coating 
of tin, does not take effect until the first of July next. 

Now what is the result of this prospective increase of 
duty? There have been various statements to the effect 
that large plants are being erected for the manufacture 
of steel plates, and that preparations are being made 
for the mining of block tin in the Black Hills and else- 
where. These statements have been scouted by the op- 
position press, and those who have made them have been 
branded as ‘* American tin plate liars.” We have been 
at some pains to get at the facts, and we find that the 
United States Iron and Tin Plate Co., of Demmler, 
Penn., is manufacturing tin plate, as its chairman writes 
us, ‘from steel billets which have been made out of 
American ore by American workmen and which bave 
been rolled into sheets by American workmen in Amer- 
ican machinery, and pickled or cleaned in acid made in 
American chemical works, and afterward been tinned 
in vats which were cast in American foun*ries,” The 
only ingredient of these plates which was imported 
was *‘the tin coating,” which, we may add, is of far 
less importance than the steel plates, as it consists only 
of five per cent. of the weight of sheets of tin and can 
be had at the port of New York for about the same 
price as it sells for in London. Our manufacturers, 
therefore, so far as block tin is concerned, are on an 
eqrality with Welsh manufacterers, It is the duty on 
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the plates that gives encouragement to American capi- 
ulists, 

The St. Louis Stamping Company is also manufactur- 
ing tin plates from steel billets made in Chattanooga. 
Congressman Niedringhaus, who is connected with these 
works, writes us that the Company has just received 
‘** from the Black Hills some block tin mined there, out 
of which tin plate will be manufactured, which we 
think will be the first American production out of 
American block tin.” This company expects to enlarge 
its plant, which 1s already turning out from four hun- 
dred to five hundred boxes of tin plates daily. A tin- 
plate mill is also being erected at Cleveland, O., and 
will, it is expected, be in operation by the first of July. 
Other plants, as reported in trade journals, are in prep- 
aration in Maryland, Illinois and elsewhere. 

There can be no question that tin is being mined in 
the Black Hills, or that tin plate is being manufactured 
in considerable quantities in Pennsylvania and Missouri, 
or that preparations are being made for the extensive 
manufacture of tin plate. Before the close of the pres- 
ent year the benefits of the McKinley tariff in the stim- 
ulation of a new industry will begin to be realized, and 
we have the utmost faith in the future of the industry 
in the United States, There is every reason to believe 
that it will be developed just as the manufacture of 
steel, of plate glass, of pottery and other important arti- 
cles of commerce have been developed, illustrating 
anew the beneficent effects of our protective system. 
English manufacturers are not slow in appreciating our 
prospects. A recent issue of The London Ironmonger 
of December 27th, 1890 says: 

“We do not indulge in prophecy, but if we did we should 
be inclined to forecast that within three years from now a 
great many tin plates will be made in the United States. 
As a natural sequence of that impression we would advise 
the Welsh manfacturers to lose no time in endeavoring to 
open up new markets.” 

The McKinley Tariff law has been greatly maligned 
and misjudged. We believe that time will show that it 
was not dictated in any narrow or partisan spirit, but with 
a desire to develop our natioual industries and so develop 
and increase prosperity. Congressman Niedringhaus 
confesses that he himself was at first opposed to the in- 
crease of duty on tin plates; and that he entered the 
committee room when the bill was pending for the pur- 
pose of making a protest against it. But he was clusely 
questioned on the subject, with this result: 

“T had to admit that from a national standpoint the 
Committee was correct, and that the plate should be made 
here. Whereupon Mr. McKinley stated that it was the 
duty of the Committee to do what was best for the Ameri- 
can people, altho the party might momentarily suffer.” 


- 
. 


Editorial Ustes. 


WE add four extra pages this week in order to make 
room for a series of instructive letters from missionaries 
all over the world, which wi}l be of great use to those who 
are interested in the great missionary problem. We pub- 
lish poems by H. H. Boyesen (translated from Ibsen), 
Arthur Symons, C. G. D. Roberts, Irene Putnam, and F. 
D. Sherman. The Rev. W. H. Gulick tells what has been 
done in Spain about the Columbian Centennial; A. H. 
Japp,LL.D.,the biographer of De Quincey, bas an account of 
the newly discovered writings of the great essayist, of which 
we publish this week the last in our possession; James M. 
King, D.D., tells what Congress has done for Indian edu- 
cation; the Rev. George T. Packard has collected the 
testimonies of his classmates as to Longfellow’s College 
Days; Professor Ely continues his papers on socialism, 
contrasting it with other proposed reforms; Prof. Goldwin 
Smith treats of the late Canadian elections; Kate Foote 
gathers up the aftermaths of Congressional doings in 
Washington, and W. C. Ward describes an historical art 
exhibition in London. MHarold Frederic’s story, ‘‘ The 
Song of the Swamp Robin,” is concluded; and there is a 
children’s story by A. A. Alexander. We must also men- 
tion a special cable dispatch, describing the discoveries 
last made by the American School at Athens in their 
excavations in Eretria. 








ATTENTIVE readers of the letters from missionaries, 
which we publish this week, representing all societies and 
all fields, will observe that they are without exception 
written in an encouraging strain. They will also notice 
that without exception they speak with a tone of regret of 
the many open doors for which they lack opportunities to 
enter. The missionaries of the American Board are par- 
ticularly emphatic on this point, and many private letters 
wehbave received speak in the most deprecatory terms of 
the necessity which obliges the American Board to reduce 
instead of broadening its work in foreign fields. This 
necessity is very clearly set forth by Secretary Smith, 
whose appeal we hope will not fall on heedless ears. The 
large special funds have been exhausted, and the only 
certain reliance the Board now has, is upon the contribu- 
tions of churches and individuals. We are of the opinion 
that that should be the main reliance of all missionary 
societies. It is probably a mistake to use large special 
funds for the current work of any society. The churches 





should iearn that their societies depend upon them for all 
the ordinary expenses of missionary work, and they should 
have the cause so much at heart as always to feel that the 
weight of responsibility rests upon them. Every mission- 
ary or teacher who is sent into the field makes an opening 
for other missionaries and other teachers. It is a work 
whose opportunities develop with great rapidity. It is 
no longer a question of opportunity, it is a question of 
importunity. Churches must be constantly importuned, 
in order to arouse them to the necessity of profiting by the 
advantages which the success of missionary work is ever 
giving. A far larger use should be made by pastors and 
missionary committees of mission literature. It is to be 
had in abundance, not only from the various societies 
themselves, from the many monthly periodicals which are 
published; but from the columns of religious newspapers, 
especially from ourown. Our object in presenting special 
missionary issues of four pages once a month is to supple- 
ment the work of monthly missionary periodicals, and to 
assist in furnishing missionary literature to the masses. 
We urge uponall pastors, and all interested in the cause; 
that free use be made of the letters of the missionaries. 


WE have not the slightest doubt that The Pilot means 
to convey truthful impressions to its readers, and we also 
know that it cannot carefully watch all that its contribu- 
torssay. We believe that if it had known how willfully 
misleading were the statements of A. F. Marshall, its 
London correspondent, given on its first page under the 
title, ‘‘ How not to Convert the Heathen,” it would not 
have allowed the article to appear. Mr. Marshall tells of 
the enormous sums given or raised by English Protestant 
societies for foreign missions, and says that with such 
resources 

“If there be any relation of pecuniary aid to missionary suc- 
cess, we might expect that the [Church Missionary] Society 
would convert the world. . . . As a matter of fact all dis- 
interested witnesses assert that there are no resuits that are 
worth naming.” 

Hethen goes on to quote Mr. Hausman, {who says the 
number of Protestant conversions in China is “ perfectly 
insignificant’’; Mr. Montgomery Martin, who says there 
are ‘‘ not more than twenty or thirty Chinese Protestant 
converts’ there; Mr. Ritchie, who says that ‘‘ Protestants 
have as yet confined their efforts to the distribution of 
books along the seacoast,’”’ and several others to the same 
effect. ‘* Meanwhile,’ says Mr. Marshall, **the $1,550,000 
proceed to flow annually into the treasury of one society 
alone, while as to the other societies their combived yearly 
revenues would pay the taxes for a respectable little 
kingdom.”’ Now The Pilot does not know, but Mr. A. F. 
Marshall knows, that he took all these quotations from T. 
W. M. Marshall’s *‘ Christian Missions,’’ a history of Cath- 
olic missions which carries its history only down to the 
year 1862, and these quotations were taken from Volume 
I. pages 184-185 of the third edition, published in 1870; and 
how much older these authorities are than 1862 we dv not 
know, as the references given by Marshall do not state the 
date of the publication of the books quoted from. The 
Pilot’s Mr. Marshall does not tell his readers that the au- 
thorities he quoted disparaging Protestant missions in 
China are forty or fifty years old, while his figures of finan- 
cial receipts are of the last year. It is a fact which he 
might have known had he cared to inquire that there are 
missions in every province as well as on the coast, and 


87,000 Protestant Chinese communicants instead of the | 


‘*twenty or thirty’? whom he speaks of. We charge Mr. 
Marshall with stating what he must bave known was ut- 
terly false, and devounce him as unfit to represent an 
honorable Church or an honorable newspaper. 


WE have received from the Secretary of the Chicago 
Methodist Preachers’ Meeting, the Rev. E. C. Arnold, the 
following preamble ard resolution, which he informs us 
was adopted by that body March 9th, on motion of Dr. N. 
H. Axtell, seconded by Dr. F. M. Bristol: 

WHEREAS the New York INDEPENDENT of March 5th is 
largely devoted to the Centennial of John Wesley, and contains 
most excellent articles from distinguished writers, therefore, 

Resolved, by the Chicago Preachers’ Meeting of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church, that we highly appreciate the generous and 
successful enterprise of THE INDEPENDENT and hereby express 
our grateful thanks. 
We are very grateful indeed for so kind an appreciation 
of our Wesley number. We feel amply repaid for the out- 
lay of time and money required in the preparation of it, 
by such a generous expression of approval, and by the ex- 
traordinary demand for copies of the special issue. We 
printed a large extra edition which has been rapidly melt- 
ing away in the supply of orders numbering hundreds 
daily. We may be pardoned for referring to the recogni- 
tion which the religious press has given of our Wesley 
number. The Methodist Recorder doubts ‘ whether 
Methodism in any periodical ever had a better and more 
complete showing.’’ Zion’s Herald says it is a *‘ marvel 
in volume and variety.”’ The Methodist Protestant thinks 
it is a paper to be “‘ preserved for future reference” because 
in it for the “first time, perhaps in any connection, the 
representative men of the differing Methgdisms of the 
world are allowed to show the reasons for their existence.’’ 
It is ‘‘a wonderfal Methodist number,’’ says the Christian 
Guardian, the organ of Canada Methodism. Der Christ- 
liche Apologete characterizes it as an issue hichst ge- 
diegne (of the highest value), aud says it forms a collec- 
tion of articles of “‘ permanentem werth, welche besonders 
jenem deutschen lutherischen Blittern und Schreibern 
zu empfehlen wire, die nie vom Methodismus schreiben, 
ohne thn auf die gribste Weise zu enstellen und denen 
stimmtliche methodistische Quellen der Information 
scheinbar nichts nltzen kinnen”’ (permanent value, which 
are to be particularly commended to those German Lu- 
theran journals and writers who never write about Meth- 
odism without distorting it in the grossest way, and who 
do not seem to be able to get any light from the whole 
body of original Methodist literature.) 





THE Rev. Edward White has been for many years the 
representative in England of the doctrine of restricted im- 
mortality; the doctrine that immortality is a gift to the 
righteous, and that the souls of the wicked will finally be 
annibilated. He has lately published an important and 
long letter in which he calls attention to the fact that this 
doctrine has of late been so preached as to make the anni- 
hilation of the wicked take place at death, or at the final 


, jadgment, after an unconscious middle state, and so do 


away with the terrors of the law in a future state of exist- 
ence. In this letter he dwells strongly upon the value of 
fear as an element of the persuasion toward a righteous 
life and upon the evil consequences of removing that safe- 
guard to character. He says that in our times fears of 
wrath to come are very infrequent, and that conversions 
under such fears are the rarest of spiritual events in our 
churches, while in former years they used to be very com- 
mon, marked with deep convictions of wrath to come on 
sins uorepented of, as well as by impressions of the sun- 
nier aspects of the revelation of God. He declares that 
modern sermons show a marvelous difference from the 
teaching of our Lord on the subject of judgment to come, 
and he urges that sin is ‘‘ an evil so profound and so viru- 
lent in its qualities, especially in an educated generation, 
that fear cannot be dispensed with now in the endeavor to 
pull men out of the fire any more than in the Apostolic 
age.” Hecalls attention to the visible pandemonium of 
godless London with its wretches deliberately gaining 
their living by teaching atheism, by their trade in spirit 
shops, in the viler theaters, and in the betting houses, and 
who are ‘‘own brothers to the foulest fiends in Hell.” He 
says: 

“ Do not tell me that these people or their victims can be saved 
only by ‘ bright services,’ and arrested by the soothing panacea 
of a benevolent universalism. It is a revealed doctrine of spir- 
itual fear which is required, a doctrine of judgment to come, 
certain, near, credible, soul-shaking, and tremendous, which 
alone will alarm them, or save their victims from the wrath to 
come. And it is because the Salvation Army preachers do at 
least teach and believe something terrific that God Lasso much 
owned their labors among the vilest of mankind.” 

For these reasons he deprecates the spread’of the doctrine 
of the dissipation of the soul at the death of the body or at 
the Day of Judgment, 


THE newspapers are giving their advice to the President 
in respect to the appointment of the nine judges who are 
to be members of the new Circuit Courts of Appeal, pro- 
vided for by the recent act of Congress. These courts are 
to be organized on the 16th of next June. As to the ap- 
pointment of the nine judges, three courses are possible for 
the President. He may, before this time, convene a special 
session of the Senate, and then submit nominations to that 
body; or he may postpone the nominations until the regu- 
lar session of the Senate, and allow these courts to be or- 
ganized without the new judges in the outset; or he may 
make the aominations before the 16th of June, and submit 
them tothe Senate for confirmation at its regular session. 
Should he adopt the last of these courses, he would then 
assume to be acting under the following provision of the 
Constitution: 


* The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that 
may happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting com - 
missions which shall expire at the end of their next session.” 
This clause of the Constitution immediately follows the 
one which gives to the President the general power of ap- 
pointing executive and judicial officers of the United 
States, ‘‘ by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate.” The precedents as to its proper construction are 
somewhat contradictory; and yet the natural meaning of 
the clause is that the vacancy referred to applies only to 
one that happens, during the recess of the Senate, in an 
office already filled by an incumbent, and not in one sim- 
ply created by law, but not filled by such incumbent. The 
manifest object of the provision is to enable the President 
to fill such a vacancy, so that the business of the Govern- 
ment may go on, even tho the Senate may not be in session 
to act upon his appointments. Mr. Justice Story, in his 
Commentaries on the Constitution, says: 


“If the Senate are in session when offices are created by Jaw, 
and the nominations are not made to them by the President, he 
cannot appoint to such offices during the recess of the Senate, 
because a vacancy dces not happen during the recess of the Sen- 
ate.” 

Judge Cooley says: 


“A newly created office.which has never been filled is not a 
case of vacancy within the meaning of this provision.” 
The safe course for the President to take in respect to the 
new judges is either to postpone the appointment until the 
regular session of the Senate, or to convene the Senate in 
a special session for this purpose. The latter strikes us as 
the simplest and wisest solution of the problem. 


WILL Dr. Holmes kindly inform us what brand of tea he 
used in brewing for his ‘‘ Over the Tea Cups’? We would 
like a chest or two of it. And, by the way, who can forget 
the peculiar and delicious flavor of the tea which filled our 
grandfathber’s and grandmother’s “tea cups” at five o’clock 
in the afterncon, about half acentury ago. If we remem- 
ber right, it came then from the Celestial Empire, as it 
now comes from thence, and it always has been hard to 
get. The little that we obtain now—of the brand spoken 
of—finds its way through the Atlantic to those who cannot 
do withoutit. We take great pleasure now in offering a 
sip of this precious beverage to every reader of THE INDE- 
PENDENT in the fullowing: 

“There are crowds of people whirled through our streets on 
these new-fashioned cars with their witch-broomsticks over- 
head—if they don’t come from Salem, they ought to—and not 
more than one in adozen of these fish-eyed bipeds thinks or 
cares a nickel’s worth about the miracle which is wrought for 
their convenience. They know that without hands or feet, 
without horses, without steam, so far as they can see, they are 
transported from place to place, and that there is nothing to 
account for it except the witch-broomstick and the iron or cop- 
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per cobweb which they see stretched above them. What do 
they know or care about this last revelation of the omnipresent 
spirit of the material universe? We ought to go down on our 
knees when oneof these mighty caravans, car after car, spins 
by us, under the mystic impulse which seems to know not 
whether its train is loaded or empty. We are used to force in 
the muscles of horses, in the expansive potency of steam, but 
here we have force stripped stark naked—nothing but a fila- 
ment to cover its nudity—and yet showing its might in efforts 
that would task the working-beam of a ponderous steam 
engine. 

“Tam thankful that in an age of cynicism I have not lost my 
reverence. Perhaps you would wonder to see how some very 
common sights impress me. I always take off my hat if I stop 
tospeak toastone-cutter at his work. ‘Why,’ do you ask me? 
Because I know that his is the only labor that is likely to endure. 
Ascore of centuries has not effaced the marks of the Greeks, 
or the Roman’s chisel on his block of marble. And now, before 
this new manifestation of that form of cosmic vitality which we 
call electricity, I feel like taking the posture of the peasants 
listening to the Angelus. How near the mystic effluence of 
mechanical energy brings us to the divine source of all power 
and motion. In the old mythology, the right hand of Jove held 
and sent forth the lightning. So, iu the record of the Hebrew 
prophets, did the right hand of Jehovah cast forth and cirect 
it. Was Nahum thinking of our far-off time when he wrote: 
‘The chariots shall rage in the streets; they shall jostle one 
against another inthe broad ways; they shall seem like torches; 
they shall run like the lightnings.’ ” 


THERE is hardly anything more remarkable in the his- 
tory of modern legislation in this country than the laws 
enacted in the different States to wipe out the legal disa- 
bilities of married women, as established under the old 
common law, and place them with respect to their civil 
rights on an equal footing with their husbands. In nearly 
all the States wives may now own and hold their separate 
property; they may acquire it, sell it, and dispose of it by 
will; they may engage in business and form partnerships 
on their own account; they may make contracts, and sue, 
or be sued; they may claim their own earnings; in short, 
they are placed on a legal level with their husbands, and 
are no longer the nonentities that they were under the 
theory and application of the common law, which toa 
large extent virtually made them slaves of their husbands. 
The last quarter of a century has*wrought a wonderful 
change on this subject in this country; and there can be 
no doubt that the discussion of women’s rights by women 
themselves has had much to do in bringing about this 
change. It has by no means been an unproductive and 
useless discussion. It is a well-known fact that thesphére 
of woman’s industrial activity has been gradually enlarg- 
ing, so that her pursuits are not only more numerous, but 
more lucrative, making her less 1 dependent and more a 
self-supporting and self-directing member of society. 


Two remarkable cases have come before the courts of 
Virginia within a short time which deserve attention as 
showing how differently justice is meted out to the two 
races. Paul Young, a white man, was charged with the 
murder of Robert Gilliam, colored, in cold blood. There 
was bo question of guilt. The jury reported tothe judge 
that they were agreed as to the guilt but could not agree 
as to the terms of punishment, The judge sent them back 
and keptthem over night. In the morning they told him 
the same thing, and again he sent them back. The third 
time they came with a verdict of not guilty, and the con- 
fessed murderer escaped. He was awhite man. The 
other case was of a colored man, George Gaines, whose 
wife was insulted bya white man named Percy Carlton 
who sent her an indecent letter. The husband took the 
white man to task, when the latter seized a weight with 
which to strike Gaines, whereupon the latter shot him. 
He was ably defended, but the jury decided Gaines guilty 
of murder in the firat degree. Under the circumstances 
any white man would have been acquitted. 

THE Cleveland Plaindealer tells an interesting story in 
respect to Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s method of distribut- 
ing his charities. The great bulk of his mail isexamined 
by his private secretary; and those appeals for charity 
which favorably impress the latter gentleman, are then 
handed over to Mr. Rockefeller, who takes them with him 
to his breakfast table every morning, and then distributes 
them among his children. The members of his family are 
charged with the duty of carefully examining the letters; 
and each one having performed his duty, then decides 
what shall be done with the application. After breakfast, 
and at his convenience, he gathers up the mail and person- 
ally inspects each application made to him. He then 
weighs the whole matter, and acts according to the dictates 
of his own conscience, Lhis, in a word, is the substance of 
the story which the Plaindealer tells. It is certainly a 
very interesting and instructive story. Mr. Rockefeller, 
according to the statement, makes it a regular aad system- 
atic business to do good with his great wealth, and edu- 
cates his family as helpers in the process,and thus impresses 
his own ideas and principles upon them. Men, possessing 
large wealth and thus using it while living, are a great 
blessing to the world. They honor themselves in honoring 
God and doing good to others, and present a most impres- 
sive contrast with those purely selfish rich men who think 
of almost nothing but their own luxury, parade, and 
family display, and whom the world has hardly any occa- 
sion to regret when they leave it. 





A BILL has been presented in the Danish Folkthing, or 
lower house, providing that laymen may be permitted to 
speak at interments. Itisclaimed by its advocates, who 
belong exclusively to the party of the Left, that this meas- 
ure, if passed, would relieve clergyman of much embarrass- 
ment in the case of the burials of infidels and non-church- 
goers. (tseems at present very improbable that the bill 
will be pasved, as it is strongly opposed by the Government 
party. The whole question hinges upon the relation of the 
churchyards to,the Church and the commune respectively, 
aud the ecclesiastical authorities are not likely to allow 





such a concession to be made if they can help it. There is 
in Denmark, as in England, a powerful movement in the 
direction of disestablishment, and any change that can be 
construed a: favoring this radical movement is viewed 
with suspicion by the powers that be. From the Ameri- 
can standpoint, the present demand would seem eminent- 
ly fair and desirable, even from the point of view of the 
clergy. But in Denmark politics and religion are so closely 
connected thal no question can be considered from a non- 
partisan side. 

....A discovery of first-class importance has been made 
the last month in the metropolis of Thebes which may be 
compared with that of the royal mummies at Dehr-el-Ba- 
hari by M. Maspero in 1881. About half a mile from the 
latter place a pit has been found containing several 
hundred mummies that had béen removed ‘from the 
tombs and concealed here as a precaution, probably at 
the same time and for the same reason as caused the mass- 
ing of the royal mummies where they were found. The 
coffios hitherto found all belong tothe twenty-first dynasty 
and are those of priests and their families. There are two 
corridors filled with coffins and treasures of every descrip- 
tion; not less than two hundred coffius in the lower corri- 
dor, the only one yet explored, and it is believed that the 
other is not less extensive. There are with the sarcophagi 
boxes of flowers, statuets, funereal offerings, and boxes 
crammed with papyri. The contents of the papyri are, as 
yet, unknown. Seventy-five have been taken out. The 
collection is now being carefully removed and taken to 
Cairo. 


....Fort Myer, at Washington, is one of the coveted 
stations for the military. It has two troops of cavalry 
which are generally selected after hard and meritorious 
service in the field. There is tobe a change now, and Gen- 
eral Schofield has ordered one of these troops, which is 
sent elsewhere, replaced by a detachment of the Ninth 
Cavalry, which distinguished itself by several hard and 
successful marches in the Dakotacampaign. But thisisa 
colored regiment, and we shall see one troop of colored and 
one of white cavalrymen,selected for distinguished service, 
occupying the same post and doing ornamental escort 
duty together at the National Capitol. There are four 
colored regiments in the army which have been in service 
pearly a quarter of a century, and have had their full 
share of bard work, and their record is exceptionally good. 
One of the colored infantry companies, a few years ago, 
carried off the trophy for superior marksmanship from 
every company, troop and battery in the whole army. 





...-A French law has just been enacted, limiting the 
hours of labor for women and children during the day and 
forbidding their working by night. This law imposes on 
all industries the obligation to give one day of rest in seven 
to women andchildren. Thisis evidently a step in ad- 
vance in favor of the legal observance of the Sabbath. 
But the amendment proposed requiring that that day of 
rest should be Sunday was voted down. Doubtless Sun- 
day will be the day chosen by the employers, and the prac- 
tical advantage wi]l be the same as if the day was speci- 
fied. The cause of Sunday rest has made great progress in 
France witbin a few years. The public offices, with the 
exception of the post-office, are now nearly all closed on 
Sunday, and places of business are more and more being 
shut up so as to make it a day of rest. 


.... To the evidence about General Sherman’s religious 
position may be properly added an extract from an article 
by him in The North American Review of December, 1888. 
He says: 

“To put at rest a matter of constant inquiry, referred to in 
my letter of May 28th, 1884, I here record that my immediate 
family are strongly Catholic. Iam not, and cannot be. That 
is all the public has a right to know.” 


One further fact should be added to those we gave 
two weeks ago in reference to General Sherman’s relation 
tothe Church. A representative of The Pilot has seen P. 
T. Sherman, a son of the General, and says: 

* He informed me that his father was baptized a Catholic at 
the age of nine years in the home of Thomas Ewing.” 
This may be regarded as conclusive. No statement is 
made on the subject in General Sherman’s Memoirs. 


.... We find in one of our Catholic exchanges the state 
ment that the burial-place in Calvary Cemetery where 
General Sherman’s body is laid,is one of the most beauti- 
fulin that cemetery and ‘“‘occupiesa choice location in 
the best ground,” and “‘the plot is surrounded on all sides 
by the burial-places of the Lucases, the Chouteaus, and 
the wealthiest Catholic families of St. Louis.”” Mrs, Sher- 
man is buried there and Willie Sherman. We should 
then understand that he is buried in consecrated ground, 
altho he did not die a Catholic. Perhaps, however, there 
is something about this that has not been explained. It is 
possible, we understand, for consecration to be limited to 
the spot ip a cemetery or burial lot in which a body is laid, 
while the other portion is not consecrated. 


....Eight States, since the commencement of the current 
year, have passed Ballot Reform laws, generally after the 
model of the law in Massachusetts; and this carries up the 
whole number of such laws in the different States to 
twenty-one, or nearly one-half of all the States in the 
Union. The movement for reform on this. subject has 
gone forward with great rapidity, and was much needed 
to correct a widespread evil in conducting popular elec- 
tions. So far, the results have been emivently satisfactory. 
The reform has undoubtedly come tostay. 


....Tae Democrats, in the Illinois Legislature, by theaid 
of two Farmers’ Alliance votes, last week won the day, and 
elected General Palmer to the Senate of the United States. 
The successful candidate was first a Democrat, then a Re- 
publican, and in 1872 he again became a Democrat. He 
has a perfectly honorable record in Illinois, made a good 
record for himself during the War, and, as we doubt not, 





will honor his position as Senator. We regret that a Re- 
publican Senator was not elected; yet Lllinois will not be 
badly represented by General Palmer. 


-..-The Rev. F. G. McCauley, of Fredericksburg, O., 
desires information upon this point, “‘ Are there any well- 
authenticated cases of persons rescued from the drink hab- 
it relapsing into it through the use of fermented wine at 
the communion table?” Will persons, especially pastors, 
please send him full accounts of the aame (with names, 
dates and places, these not for publication), fully verified; 
and will papers friendly to this investigation please copy? 


..». The final solution of the contest about the Fayer- 
weather willis alike honorable to all the parties concerned, 
and is justly a matter for universal congratulation. For 
the greater part of a vast estate will be distributed among 
objects of general and public beneficence, in accordance 
with the ideas of the testator, and without any infraction 
of the rights of heirs at law, or against their wishes. This 
is much better than a long contest over a disputed will. 


....-The double-salaried Governor Hill and the rum- 
power have control of the Assembly of this State; and in 
the three bills—the Stadler bill, the Schauf bill and the 
Taylor bill—they are planning so to change the excise laws 
of the State as to favor the saloon and rum interest. The 
Senate is Republican, and ought to see to it that all these 
bills are defeated. The rum-power is evidently acting on 
the theory of making hay while the sun shines. 


....Lieutenant-Governor Jones, of th's State, says that 
be wants to be Governor, is glad of it and not ashamed of 
it, and wants everybody else to want him to be Governor, 
and adds that he wants Senator-elect, double-salaried 
Governor Hill to get out of his way, and be content with 
one office at a time. So he talks when he talks as he 
thinks. We rather admire his simplicity and bluntness. 


.... The two murderers that were to be executed in Sing 
Singthis week have obtained a stay of proceedings through 
the Federal writ of habeas corpus, which carries the cases 
by appeal to the Supreme Court of. the United States, on 
the flimsy pretense that the murderers were not defended 
at their trial by a person regularly admitted to the bar. 
The pretense answers the purpose of postponement. 


..-.-The State of Minnesota, last year, paid an aggregate 
bounty of $25,000 for the scalps of wolves, as an inducement 
for the destruction of these animals. The motive has in 
the northern part of the State led to the practice of breed- 
ing wolves for the sake of their scalps and the bounty to 
be paid for them. The Legislature ought to sharpen up its 
wits and provide against this abuse of the law. 


..--There is a very considerable movement among the 
Mormons in Utah looking toward emigration to Chihua- 
hua in Mexico, where they have secured a tract of land 125 
miles long and 15 miles wide. It is estimated that some 
two thousand families will leave Utah in the course ot the 
coming season. The people of the United States have de- 
cidedly no objection to this movement. 


....-The Governor of Oklahoma advises every one who 
thinks of coming to that Territory for the purpose of set- 
tling therein, to bring with him not less than a year’s sup- 
ply of money, as the means of his own temporary support. 
Emigrants will do weil to give heed to this good advice 
coming from one who knows what he is talking about. 


....Parnell, the great Irish agitator, is at present the 
most serious obstacle to lrish Home Rule. English Liber- 
als will have nothing to do with him, or with Home Rule 
under his management; and the best thing that Irishmen 
can do is to stop quarreling over him and throw him over- 
board as a political Jonah. 


....We hail with glad welcome the special missionary 
number of The Advance. It devotes several pages to the 
cause, and gives some timely and stirring articles and 
appeals. 








THE great realities of the fature life will soon be 
matters of experience to every man; and such they may be- 
come atanymoment. Reader, keep both of these thoughts 
in mind, and be influenced by them. 


...-The historic teaching of the Bible is that the world 
was once destroyed by a flood for its iniquity. The pro- 
phetic teaching of the same Bible is that the world is now, 
by the Word of God, ‘“‘kept in store, reserved unto fire 
against the day of judgement and perdition of ungodly 
men.’”’ (II Pet. iii, 7.) One of these destructions was by 
water, and the other will be by fire. 


....[¢ isaremark of the Rev. Albert Barnes that ‘‘ the 
will has usually more to do with the denial and rejection 
of the doctrines of the Bible than the understanding has.” 
Those who are not willing to obey the truth as taught in 
the Bible, are in just the attitude of mind that strongly 
disposes them to deny the truth altogether. A corrupt 
heart is a prolific source of infidelity. 


.... When Peter says that ‘‘one day is with the Lord as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day,” he evi- 
dently means that the time-element in God’s plans and 
dealings is far different from what it is in those of men. 
He can, at his pleasure, take a longer or shorter time to 
bring an event to pass. A thousand years of delay will not 
fatigue his providence or change the current thereof or 
render the final issue any the less certain. 


....Peter gives a vivid description of “sleepless justice,” 
when, speaking of certain false and corrupting teachers, he 
says: ‘‘Whose judgment now of a long time lingereth not, 
and their damnation slumbereth not.” (II Pet. ii,3) The 
language is that of a bold figure, in which justice is repre- 
sented as being on the wing, and with watchful eye pursu- 
ing the transgressor till the final blow comes. The provi- 
dence of God in this world not infrequently verifies the 
Apostle’s bold conception, 
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Religions } Intelligence. 


RUSSIA’S PERSECUTION OF PROTESTANTISM. 


THE afflictions of the Protestant subjects of the Czar 
appeal to the heart and soul of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion. The Protestants of the Baltic provinces, who have 
been compelled to submit to untold sufferings for the 
past five years, have apparently only entered upon their 
sad career of persecution. They and their fathers, ever 
since the heroic days of the Reformation, have been steady 
and sturdy representatives of the best Biblical and Evan- 
gelical Protestantism. They are in touch with the culture 
and civilization of Western Europe, and have been a bul- 
wark against the progress of the Semi-Asiatic ideals and 
ideas of Russian -ecclesiasticism and Slavic civilization 
westward. In religious and spiritual life, in literature 
and culture, the Protestants of the Baltic provinces have 
been pioneers, and their cause is the cause of Western 
Christianity and civilization. Every movement of the 
Russian Government in recent years against them bas 
shown that the object of the hostility is pot so much a 
nativistic Russification, but the conquest of these fertile 
Protestant provinces for the Russian Orthodox Church. 
The Czar makes no secret of it any longer, that he is a 
religious zealot; the Holy Synod has a special permanent 
Commissiou with ample means especially for this work; 
a Society extending over almost the whole Empire has 
lately been organized to help in the propoganda, and the 
Government lends willing hands and open coffers for the 
nefarious crusade. Some years ago, when the Evangeiical 
Alliance met in Basel, an official committee of thut body 
was sent to St. Petersburg to implore the Czar to treat his 
Protestant subjects with justice. The sufferings of Rus- 
sian Protestants iu late years bave been such that the com- 
ing Alliance in Florence could with ten times better rea- 
sons seud another such commission. 

A record of recent facts in the cases is deeply humilia- 
ting for Protestants to study and contemplate. Ever 
since the Reformation the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
has been the State Church in these provinces, neither 
Greek nor Roman Catholicism having any adherents. When 
after the great Northern War, these provinces were ceded 
to Russta, the transfer was made with the express stipula- 
tion that in the religious and ecclesiastical status no 
changes should be made. The Czar asked only that the 
Greek Church be tolerutcd in the provinces, and to this it 
was agreed. The fact that he as ruler was als» the Sum 
mus £piscopus of the Protestant Church did no more 
interfere with the prosperity of the Church than does the 
fact that the Catholic King of Saxony is the nominal head 
cf the Lutheran Church of that country or the Protestant 
Prince of Baden is the head of a country predominantly 
Catholic. It is only the present Czar who has used and 
abused his office to tyrannizc over the Protestant churches 
of his best provinces. 

The policy of systematic suppression began in 1885, when 
for the first time the Minister of Instruetion of Russia 
in an official document, used of the Protestant churches in 
Russia the significant term “tolerated sect.” The next 
step was to set aside the special festival days of Protest 
antism and substitute those of the Russian Church. Then 
came an order forbidding the Protestants to vollect funds 
for or engage in mission work, since a sect that is only 
** tolerated,’’ can in the nature of the case not be allowed 
to make a propaganda of its tenets not even in foreign and 
heathen countries. Then followed severe punishment of 
Protestant pastors, even by exile to Siberia, for the recep 
tion into their churches of former members who bad been 
csjoled into the Orthodox Church, and whose consciences 
would give them no rest for having denied their faith. Not 
even when at the point uf death are the Protestant pastors 
permitted to give the consolation of the Lerd’s Supper tu 
those who had been in connection with the State Church. 
Altho the Orthodox people constitutes only a minimum ot 
the population, being, for example, less than one-tenth iu 
Livonia, the Government decreed that the local autnori- 
ties could at any time use the public funds for the erection 
of Greek churches, and at the same time control the erec- 
tion of more Protestant houses of worship. The higher 
grades of schools were placed under Russian directors, and 
cven if only a few Greek scholars attended, the public 
worship in the school was ordered to be held according to 
the Greek rite. The subject matters taught were used for 
the purpose of advocating the claims of the dominant 
chruch; e.g. during the siuging hour only Slavonic church 
hymns are used. 

In the lower grade of schools the process has been slow 
er, but yetequally sure. Since 1886 the public schools have 
been placed under the control of the Russian Curatoral 
Dorpat, also those many parochial echools which have been 
established and maintained by the congregations out of 
their own funds, and which bave been in so flourishing a 
condition that in the spread of popular education the Baltic 
provinces compare fayorably even with Germany. This 
crippling of these schoolsis all the more tyrannical be- 
cause Kussia is no friend of general culture, bas no system 
of public schools except in certain localities, and the Prot- 
estant schools never had received a penny of support from 
the Russian Government. The new management has al- 
ready seriously damaged the efficiency of the scheols, 
leaving to the Protestant pastors only a nominal and no 
real voice in the religious features of the course. As rivals 
to these, the Government has established a great number 
of ‘‘ ministerial schools,” which practically are proselyt- 
ing institutions for the Orthodox Church.* 

Some of the strongest attacks have been made on the 
material resources of the Protestant churches. For centu- 
ries these churches bave been drawing their chief support 
from the rents of certain lands. The Government has 
ordered that if these lands happen to bein the bands of a 
member of the Orthodox Church, he dare not pay his rent 
t. the Protestant Church, but must give it te the Greek. 
la this way the Protestant churches have suffered severe 





losses, which makes the burden of support all the heavier 
for the church-members. In a similar manner many tracts 
of land, the income from which has kept up the schools for 
centuries, have simply been confiscated. Thecity churches 
have been the greatest sufferers; Heretofore, the salaries of 
the pastors and the other expenses of the churches were 
included in part or entirely in the city budget. Allat once 
a decree came from St. Petersburg that no city corpora- 
tion is permitted in the future to make such appropriation 
of funds. In not a few cases the pastors were thereby en- 
tirely deprived of their income. A special Royal Commis- 
sion has lately been appointed to investigate the claims of 
the Protestant congregations to the lands which they have 
held since the introduction of the Evangelical faith, the 
avowed object being the confiscation of this property wher- 
ever a clear title cannot be proved. 

Sample facts like these show that there is method in the 
madness of the Russian authorities in their persecution of 
the Baltic Protestants. The next victims will be the Prot- 
estants of Finland. Official notice has been served them 
that the rights and special privileges which they have en- 
joyed for centuries will no longer be recognized in St. 
Petersburg. The Imperial Commission, which has been in 
session in Finland of late under the leadership of the Gov- 
ernor General, has announced to the Finnish Parliament 
that henceforch it will be regarded only as an advisory 
body, 





DR VIRGIN’S PLAIN WORDS. 


WE regret that our crowded columns will not permit us 
to copy, from the Tribune, the whole of the able sermon, 
delivered on Sunday last in the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, this city, by its pastor, Dr. Samuel H. Virgin. It 
is both encouraging and refreshing to see that this distin- 
guished clergyman has no sympathy whatever with those 
‘‘advanced’”’ teachings or teachers, theological institutions 
or professors, from whence ‘* advanced views’ of God and 
his plans are sent forth as Bible truth. We need not 
inform our readers that THE INDEPENDENT most heartily 
approves of Dr. Virgin’s sermon, and would be glad to 
know that every occupant of the twenty thousand evan 
gelical pulpits in the nation had the courage and the wis- 
dom to speak as Dr. Virgin has. We don’t wonder that 
his friends are multiplying, and that his usefulness is 
steadily increasing. Here are extracts from his sermon: 


“With the speculative conflicts of theologians I do not have 
much to doin this pulpit; but when the utterances of a promi- 
nent professor in a theological seminary in this neighborhood 
tend to unsettle the faith of many in the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments [ gladly turn your thoughts to Him 
who is the chief Teacher, and whose indorsement and use of 
the Old Testament is still sufficient to preserve it against all 
the attacks of modern, as it has keptit safe against all the as- 
saults of ancient foes. For he who weakens confidence in these 
Scriptures is an enemy of God, whatever his name, his profes- 
sion, or his employ. 

“A multitude of pastors are ready to echo the words of the 
Rev. Robert Howie when he says: ‘If our professors wili keep 
their speculations to themselves, I shall not presume to enter 
into controversy with men so superior in gifts and attainments. 
When, however, they insist on proclaiming in season and out 
of season that there are * mistakes,” “ inaccuracies,” * discrep- 
ancies,” “ errors,” “immoralities,” in the original Scriptures, 
thus doing their best to neutralize my testimony. and to defeat 
all the ends of the Christian ministry, | feel that I am not only 
entitled but bound to do my best in the use of the powers God 
has given me to vindicate the infallible truth and divine au- 
thority of Scripture as taught in the Word of God and in the 
Confession, and as attested by Christ and his Apostles.’ 

“There has recently been established in the city of Bostena 
new Presbyterian church, Churches of this beloved commun- 
ion are as infrequent in Boston as Congregational churches are 
in New York. The pastor was asked why the new church was 
formed, and replied that Boston needed the corrective of sound 
Presbyterian theology, while at the same time the press of the 
city was reporting ap address by a member of the New York 
Presbytery, and professor in Union Theological Seminary that 
declared the fallibility and errancy of the sacred Scriptures, 
nfaintaining that there were ‘six barriers to the free access to 
the Bible—superstition, the dogma of verbal inspiration, the 
claim of the authenticity of the Scriptures, the errors of the 
Bible, its supposed hostility to science, and the interpretation 
put on predictive prophecy.’ 

“The whole discussion tends tu awaken doubts, rouse qnes- 
tions, destroy confidence in and lessen the authority of the 
Word of God. Boston, I am sure, needs no such teaching as 
this. In the midst of its multiplied ‘isms’ and infidelity, such 
Presbyterian teaching becomes an ally of the forces that have 
long battled the citadel of Truth. And even Congregational 
pastors cry out against such destructive help. We have had 
our debates on questions of theology and interpretation of the 
Scriptures; the fair name of one of our seminaries, dear to her 
sons scattered over the whole world engaged in Christian  ser- 
vice, has been tarnished by the advocacy of views at variance 
with commonly received opinions among us as to the immediate 
disposition of the wicked after death, and other related sub- 
jects; but these sink into insignificance beside that of the infal- 
libility and inerrancy of the Bible. 1 can hold fraternal fellow- 
ship with those who differ from me in the interpretation of the 
Seriptures, but when the arm is raised to level the Scriptures 
themselves, the time for fellowship bas passed, the war is on, 
and all that is sacred and more valuable than life is imperiled 
and must be defended. If the Scriptures are not true, if the 
Bible is not reliable, if what has long been supposed to be fact 
is only parable and symbol and allegory, if its solemn truths 
are only * bugbears,’ if the entire Old Testament may be fairly 
likened to a skillfully written novel of the highest order of lit- 
erature, where ‘are found the most beautiful similes, the truest 
and most tender love, the undying loyalty of friends, the filial 
affection of children, and with it all the delicate morals with- 
out which a story is as naugbt.,’ then are we at sea without com- 
pass or rudder, and the mocking question,‘ Whither are you 
drifting?’ may well be asked. 

** Science babbles like a fool, philosophy mutters like an idiot, 
learning shrieks in its madness because it cannot find the only 
needful knowledge, religion plays upon the fears and mocks 
the hopes of its victims. and peace can nowhere be found. The 
preservation and impartment to posterity of this Bible in its 
integrity secures tue goldeu age of humanity in the restoration 
of ali peoples to God. and the instruction of all in the truths 
which God himself has revealed. A fearless advocacy of this 
sa:red voluate is the need and demand of the hour. 








“** Te the law and to the testimony; if they speak not according 
to this word, it is because there is no light in them.’” 


» 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


MR. JOSEPH COOK has delivered his 222d Monday lec- 
ture in Boston, It wasthe last, we believe, of the season. 








.... There is to be a notable commemoration of the cen- 
tenary of Joha Wesley’s death in the great Auditorium in 
Chicago, March 19th. 


....Mr. John D. Rockefeller has added one more contri- 
bution to his long list of charitable bequests by giving 
another $100,000 to the American Baptist Education So 
ciety. * 


..-- Tbe Catholics of Boston have during the week been 
celebrating the jubilee of the consecration of Archbishop 
Williams, a man who has the hearty respect of people of 
every faith. 


..-. The Hungarian Ministry of Public Worship has sanc- 
tioned the establishment of a lottery for the purpose of 
raising the sum of 8,000,000 florins to be devoted to the uses 
of the Protestant Church fund. 


.... Bishop Paddock, one of the soundest and best men 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church, died last week in 
Boston. Even before his death it got into the papers that 
his successor would be chosen from New York. 


...-It is stated that the division in the Evangelical As- 
sociation (a German Methodistic Church) isso marked tbat 
the minority have resolved to hold a separate General Con- 
ference. If this is true it will determine the question of 
final separation. 


....The French periodical; L’A frique,which is published 
in Chartum, reports that the Arabs there have been hold- 
ing indignation meetings, protesting against the traffic of 
rum as conducted by the Christians witb the African peo- 
ples. Measures were discussed as to how to prevent the 
admission of these goods. 


...-The Rus-:ian Government, it is stated, looks upon the 
movement of the Salvation Army with great disfavor. It 
seems that the Army has done much successful work in 
different parts of Russia, principally in Finland, and that 
it has even dared to enter St. Petersburgh. Energetic 
measures are to be taken, it i: understood, against the 
Army. 


.... Not only Alsace Lorraine, but also the Ducby of Ba- 
den shows a rate of increase of Protestantism over Roman 
Catholicism. but relatively and absolutely. During the 
past five years the increase of Protestantism was 24,196, cr 


5 63 per cent.; of Roman Catholics, 31.921 souls, or 2 41 per 
cept. The full religious statistics of the country are: Prot- 
estants, 597,157; Catholics, 1,004,276; Jews, 27,107; *‘ others,” 
4,520. 


....-Mr, Ned Wright, of London, England, is to arrive in 
New York this week for the purpose of giving lectures and 
holding evengelistic services. He brings with him com- 
mendations from Mr. Spurgeon, Drs. Thain Davidson, 
Dovald Frazer and others. His unique experience ameryg 
thieves for thirty years makes him an interesting speaker 
on the su ject. He talks, itis said, with great fluency, 
force and abundant personal reminiscences. 


... The City Mission Society, ¢f B-rlin, is fortunate in 
haviog a liberal friend in the person of the Emperor. For 
the new church in the part of the city called ‘*‘ Moabit” he 
has granted as ..m of 200,000 marks, besides securing for it 
a site valued from 20000 to 30,000 marks. The first men- 


tioned sum the Emperor did not give himself entirely, brt 
only in part, the rest having been secured through his ¢x 
ample and irfluence fr»m wealthy men in Berlin. 


...-Of the 15.730,000 peop’e of Hungary, 3,200,000 are 
Protestauts. Of these axain 2,030 000 are Reformed, and 
1,120,000 Lutherans. The latter have 1.195 pastors and 
1,133 congregations; the former 4,241 congregations served 
by 2,283 pastors. The Uvitarians number about 50,000, or 
gapized into 187 congregations with 107 pastors. The most 
serious difficulty in the way of the prosperity of the Prot- 
estant Church in Hungary is fts poverty. Down to 1848 
the Roman Catholic was the State Charch and as such the 
sole recipient of the benefactions of the State. The Prot- 
estant since 1791 bas been only a religio receptu. To the 
present day the Protestants receive po support irom the 
State, except a small sum paid since 1883. They are very 
active in educational and literary work. The number of 


Protestant schools is 3,826, be-ides fourteen preparatory 
schrols for teacbers. in addition there are 52 other 
Protestant bigh schools. The property of the 54 middle 
grade schools is valued at nine million floriis. The Prot 
estapts bave also thirteen theological schools, with an at- 
tendance of 400 preparing for the ministry. There are also 
maby Protestant Hungarian students at the German 
univereities. 


....Dr. I. W. Muphball, the evangelist, has just closed a 
series of union meetings in Philadelpbia. Several churches 
united 1n the movement—Presbyterian, Baptist, Method- 
ist, Moravian and Mennonite. The meetings were held 
in the Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist churches in 
turn. Dr. Munball was assisted by the sweet singers, 
Professor and Mr-. J. J. Lowe. Toe most remarkable 
feature of the work was the prominence given tothe Word 
of God. Bible readings were given every afternoon, tol- 
lowed by sound expositions of Gospel truth every night. 
It is impossible tosay what the results of the meetings will 
be. This much, however is certain—three hundred and 
fifty-one persons professed Christ, and hundreds of Chris- 
tians have acquired a love for the Bible which they have 
never had before. During the last two days of the meet- 
ing a convention of Christian Workers was teld. Among 


the important subjects diszussed were the following; 
“The Care of Young Converts,”’ by the Rev. Dr. Litch of 
Norristown; “The Agyressive Work of the Church,’ by 
the Rev. Dr. R. C. Matlack of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Phila.; ‘House to House Visitation,.’”’ by the 
Rev. Dr. W. C. Webb (General Secretary of the Evangeli- 
cal’ Alliance, Phila.); ‘* Work for Young Men,’’ by Dr. 
L. W. Munhall: “Church Masic’”’ by [ra D. Sankey and 
Professor J. J: Lowe. 
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Missions. 
NEWS FROM MANY FIELDS. 


LETTERS FROW MISSIONARIES. 








INDIA. 
PREACHING AT A GREAT HINDU MELA. 


BY THE REV. H. J. BRUOE, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


Some of our native preachers have just visited a large 
Hindu Mela, where they had such an interesting time that 
we are all greatly encouraged byit. It wasin connection 
with the annual pilgrimage at Pali, a village sixteen miles 
south of Satara. In this village there is a notable temple 
of the god Khandoba, which was erected sume 400 years 
ago. The temple is built onthe site of a legendary appear- 
ance of Khandoba toa favorite devotee, a milkmaid 
named Palai, in whose honor the village name was changed 
from Rajapur to Pali. The annual fair is attended by 
about 50,000 people, many of whom come from distant 
parts of the country. The religious ceremonies continue 
for three or four days, but many merchants remain riuch 
longer for the sale of their wares. 2 

It has been our purpose, every year, to send as largea 
force of preachers as possible to this great Mela. This 
year our native brethren from Satara and several of our 
out-stations assembled to the number of thirteen. Pitch- 
ing their tent in their usual place they went, in a body, to 
the place of assembly, and found the multitudes engaged 
in their idolatrous ceremonies and all the abominations 
usual at such atime. The principal ceremonies are those 
connected with the marriage of young girlsto the god 
Khandoba, thus, in the name of religion, devoting them 
to lives of public prostitution. Many parents bring their 
young and innocent daughters and present them as offer- 
ings to the vile god. Oneof our preachers, in describing 
what they saw, says: 








“The scene of credulous worshipers offering their daughters 
to the god Khandoba for immoral purposes, the lavish throw- 
ing of cocoanut kernels and tumerick powder on the god, the 
licentious acts of the young people in connection with the 
‘merry-go-round,’ the obscene songs of the worshipers, the 
loud, discordant tones of different religious mendicants, the 
tinkling of cymbals, the pickpockets going about in the crowd 
to carry out their wicked designs, the jabbering of persons in- 
toxicated, the shrill sound of various kinds of drums and other 
musical instruments, and the excited talking of the shop-keep- 
ers and their customers—all these things made the place look 
like an outpost of Hell.” 

On witnessing such scenes the spirits of our preachers 
were stirred within them, and with earnest prayer for 
God’s help and direction they commencedto sing a Chris- 
tian hymn. Immediately a great crowd gathered around 
them, and listened in perfect silence while they preached 
to them the word of life. Speaking in turns they contin- 
ued until all were weary; but even then the people were 
unwilling to let them go. They spoke plainly inrezard to 
the abominationvs which were going on near by, but ail 
assented to the truth, and no one objected to their plain 
speaking. 

Thus it was every time our preachers appeared during 
the three days of their stay. They were surrounded by 
large numbers of people who seemed to be thirsting for the 
trutb, and who eagerly drank in every word. Some also 
folgowed the Christians to their tent, and were further in- 
structed, and prayed with there. More than a thou- 
sand leaflets and gratuitous tracts were distributed, and 
were gladly received and read by the people. 

On the whole our brethren agreed that, in all their visits 
to Pali they never before had such interested audiences, ur 
met with so much encouragement. And the leader of the 
party said that it reminded him of an experience of his 
youth, when he first saw the sea near Bombay. He was 
standing upon the wide stretch of beach when the tide 
was beginning tocomein. His friends told him that it 
would soon cover the whole surface where they were 
standing; but he did not believe them. He said that the 
waves roll up on the beach, it is true, but they go back 
again just as far as they were before. No! said his friends, 
each succeeding wave comes upa little higher than the 
previous one, and does not go back quite as far. And he 
found that it was true. So, he says, these special opportu 
nities of pressing the truth upon the consciences of the 
people are like the waves of the flowing tide, each one 
raising it a little higher than the preceding one, and, in 
returning, they do pot sink quite as low as before. The 
work goes on quietly, silently, slowly it may be, but the 
way of the Lord is being prepared. 

SaTaRA, INDIA. 


VILLAGES WAITING FOR PREACHERS. 





BY EDWIN B. STILES, 
Missionary of the Freewill Baptist Missionary Society. 


These cool days, that very much resemble New Eugland 
October weather, afford the missionary his ereat opportu 
nity of the year for preaching the Word. From March to 
the middle of June the intense heat, and from June till 
October, the heavy rains, make touring exceedingly diffi- 
cult, not to say dangerous. The good high roads, connect- 
ing nearly all the more important places in the district, 
make it feasible to bagintouring about as soon as the 
rains cease—geverally the last of September; and two 
months later, when the rice is cut and the fields become 
dry, rough cart roads almost spring into existence, con- 
necting the business centers and markets with the more 
remote regions. Thus it is possible to travel week after 
week with comparative comfort through regions remote 
from the cities, but teeming with human souls, rushing on 
to eternity, without hope and without God. At such times 
we are led to feel most forcibly the need of workers, and 





pray the Lord of the harvest to thrust forth more laborers 
into his harvest. 

There are thousands in this region where I am writing— 
ferty-five miles from our principal station—who never saw a 
missionary. It is no rare thing on approaching a village to 
see the women and children flee to their houses or to the jun- 
gle. Here are hundredsof villages and no regular preacher 
for any of them. Oh, that the brethren in America who are 
preaching to the second or third church in villages where 
there ought to be but one or two, could and would see the 
opportunities that such regions hold out tothem! Breth- 
ren, come over and help us. Whatever your creed, there is 
room for you with those of your own faith. Whatever 
your temperament, you can find climate to suit your tem- 
perament somewhere between the snow-capped Himalayas 
and the Southern Cape. India does not offer many oppor- 
tunities to those who seek the glory of the martyr’s crown; 
but it is teeming with opportunities for the faithful plod- 


der. The ability to plod is of prime importance to a mis- 


sionary inthis land. This, with the love that ‘‘ Beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things,’’ is sure to glorify God in India. 

MIDNAPORE. INDIA. 


CEYLON. 
A CHRISTIAN CONVENTION. 








BY THE REV. 8. W. HOWLAND, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





Last week was one of great interest in Jaffna, because of 
the General Christian Convention. The interest developed 
by the successful Y. M. C. A. Convention, held a year ago 
under the guidance of Mr. Wishard, led to a desire for its 
repetition. But others than young men wishing to share 
its privileges, it was decided to make it general, with sume 
special meetings for different classes. Its specific aim was 
to be the rousing of Christians to greater earnestness and 
consecration. The three Missions which have been work- 
ing here side by side in the greatest harmony for over 
seventy years, agreed upon it at their monthly prayer- 
meeting 1n December, and one from each Mission was 
appointed to arrange details and conduct the three days’ 
meetings, January 2ist-23d. The town of Jaffna was de- 
cided upon as being the most central place available, and 
the Wesleyan missionaries furnished lodging and meals 
for all who wished at six cents aday. Sixty young men 
from Jaffna College in the American Mission field, as 
well as a good number from the American Training School, 
were thus provided for. The Church Mission girls’ board- 
ing school sent sixty, but the American Mission girls’ 
boarding school, having a vacation, sent but a few. Most 
of the meetings were held in the Wesleyan chapel on the 
Esplanade, but the evening meetings and one day meeting 
for young men were held in the old Dutch church in the 
fort. ‘This fort was quite a formidable affair two hundred 
years ago, with its star-shaped outline, its outworks, moat 
and drawbridges. It has been kept in repair, and now 
contains the Queen’s house, the jail, and the Judge’s resi 
dence, besides this old church, built in 1706. The church is 
in the form of a Greek cross, with solid masonry and lofty 
walls and arches. A good part of the floor is of large 
granite slabs, with quaint inscriptions in Dutch, denoting 
who lie ‘‘ begraven’’ beneath, and with strange devices of 
skulls and cross-bones aud coats of arms A high pulpit, 
reached by twenty steps, has the old fashioned sounding 
board, while a raised pew against the wall for the old 
Commandant, and others for the gentry, attest he State 
ceremcnies of ancient times. Seats were brought from 
various churches to accommodate a thousand persons, and 
they were crowded every evening. The three evening 
meetings were on Salvation: its preliminaries, its means, 
its esults. Three native pastors each evening repre- 
sented the three Missions, and celivered earnest and elo- 
quent addresses on Responsibility, Repentance and Con- 
fession, on Salvation by the Cross, through the Spirit and 
by Faith, and on Joy in Pardon, in God, and in Eternal 
Life. The interest seemed to increase and culminate in 
the final meeting, when the old church was filled an hour 
before the time fixed for the service, and a spontaneous 
prayer-meeting was held. The first evening several musi- 
cal instruments were used—a large bass drum and cymbals 
to keep time, and two violins to accompany the organ; but 
as some did not like these, all were omitted afterward ex- 
cept the organ. The other meetings, altho of less number, 
were pot the less important. The series began with three 
simultaneous meetings—one of thirty-five ministers, con- 
sidering ministerial responsibility, another of women 
workers, and the third of laymen. The next forenoon 
again there were three—for boarding-school girls, for 
young men, and for mothers. This latter was the most 
affecting of the series, all present being moved to tears. 
On the second and third days there were early morning 
meetings intended especially for business men. And on 
the last day the forenoon and afternoon meet- 
ings were Bible readings on sanctification and con- 
secration, followed by many earnest testimonies. The 
chapel which ordioarily can seat 400, was crowded with 
700, and many could not getin. The meetings apparently 
accomplished the object desired. They had the added 
benefit of impressing the Christians, as well as others, 
with avivid sense of their numbers, and of the success 
of the Gospel in this land. The Christians are so distrib- 
uted through the community that they seem to be few, 
tho there are over 3,000 here in the Jaffoa peninsula. 
The .Dutch Christians no doubt had large gatherings, 
but we have not had them. Theirs were mostly nominal 
Christiaus, as was shown by thé fact that they lapsed so 
suddenly iato heathenism when the Government was 
chaoged, and its patronage ceased. The attendants at 
these meetings, we believe, were mostly real Christians, 
as attested by their interest in, and their desire for a 
higher Christian life. Some outsiders aiso were present. 
One heathen lawyer we heard of, who came in out of 





curiosity, but was led to think seriously of his salvation , 
and allowed his son to come forward as a Christian. Some 
others seem to have decided for Christ. We trust that the 
influence of the Conference may be permanently manifest 
in all our churches. 

JAFFNA, CEYLON, Jan. 30th, 1891. 


TURKEY. 
AFFAIRS IN AND AROUND HARPOT., 





BY H. N. BARNUM, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 





A few weeks ago I mentioned the burning of a thousand 
or more shops, the chief part of the market of the city of 
Malatia, the fire covering ground which had been previous- 
ly devastated an@ rebuilt within a year. This is an out. 
station of the American Board, and about sixty miles from 
Harpit. I have just returned from a , Visit of nearly a 
month to this place with Miss Bush and my daughter. 
The church in Malatia numbers 134 members, of whom 
twenty-seven were received during the past year. The 
Armenians have large schools, as also have the European 
and Armenian Catholics; the Catholic schools being free, 
text-books included; and yet the Protestant graded schools 
number 230 pupils, the majority of them being from 
Armenian and Catholic families. Tuition is charged, and 
each child must provide his own text-books in the Protestant 
scbools; but their superior quality is acknowledged on all 
sides, hence they are well patronized. 

While individual losses among our brethren have not 
been very great, the aggregate, together with the sudden 
atagnation of all trade, has had a very depressing influence 
upon the whole community. Another element which may 
prove to beeven more serious than the fires, and of which 
we had no previous knowledge, is the suspension of the 
opium trade. For several years past the leading industry 
of Malatia has been the production of opium, of a superior 
quality, which has brought a govd price in- the European 
markets. This year, however, there seems to be almost no 
call for this quality of opium, a coarser kind being now in 
demand for the manufacture of morphine and laudanum. 
So all business suffers an almost complete stagnation. 
This community has, from the first, been one of the most 
liberal and enterprising in aJl our field in caring for 
their own institutions. They are still wonderfully hope- 
ful, despite all their reverses. Shanties have been put up 
in the burnt district, and a degree of trade is going on. 
The Protestants were straining every nerve to fill out 
their subscriptions for the coming year, altho they are 
obliged to extend charity to some of the liberal givers of 
former years. One of their discouragements is a debt of 
about $250. It would be a wonderful inspiration to them 
if we could help them to the amount of one-half this debt; 
but we have not a dollar to spare. 

The ladies visited about 140 houses, many of them non- 
Protestant. hey everywhere received a cordial welcome, 
altho these visits were accompanied with the reading of the 
Bible, personal religious conversation, and generally with 
prayer. The meetings during the Week of Prayer were in 
teresting and well attended, and on our return home we felt 
repaid for the discomforts of this horseback journey in 
winter. 

Our home-coming, however, was saddened by the news 
from Boston that the Prudential Committee had been com- 
pelled to cut down our appropriations. These were already 
at the lowest possible figure,consistent with anything short 
of disaster. The missionary work has numberless trials 
and discouragements growing out of the work itself, the 
imperfections of human nature, and the secret and open 
opposition which are aroused; but there is nothing which 
unnerves us like the feeling that the great majority of our 
friends do not appreciate this missionary work, that they 
have not undertaken it as a serious, practical business, that 
they are still playing at. missions. The surest and quickest 
way to demoralize and defeat an armyio a hostile country 
is tocut off its home supplies. Must we abandon impor- 
tant posts because the silver and the gold which are the 
Lord’s are withheld by his stewards? Does not this whole 
question of Christian stewardship need reconsideration? 

HakpvuT, TURKBY. 


NOTES FROM VAN. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE ©. RAYNOLDS, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








WE have just now finished two days of Christmas calls 
(the Armenian Christmas coming on Jan. 6th, O. S.), in 
which we went to no less than eighty different families, 
and traveled some fifteen miles, half of it on foot. This 
affords us an opportunity to make the acquaintance of 
the parents of our pupils, and others; and we deem it quite 
helpful to our work. 

The pleasure of the week is quite materially interfered 
with, by the contents of the post that came at its begin- 
ning, bringing the report of the appropriations our Com- 
mittee have been able to make, fur the present year. Esti- 
mates for the year have to be made out several months be- 
fore the year begins, and in the present case the exigencies 
of the work have seemed to demand some slight increase 
beyond what we could foresee when the estimates were 
prepared, and which we had hoped the receipts from the 
people would provide for; but this cutting down of expected 
receipts from the Board we had not provided for, and what 
wecan possibly do about it we are utterly at a loss to know. 
One of the chief difficulties of our work is to find suitable 
native Jaborers; but this year we have been rather unusu- 
ally fortunate, and are in hope of soon having the full com- 
plement for which we asked meney. To dismiss or de- 
crease the salary of even one of these men for lack of funds 
would probably be, not only to lose him permanently to the 
work, but to discourage others from entering on a course 
of life subject to such interruptions. Another chief diffi- 
culty comes from the opposition of the Government, which 
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throws all possible hindrances in the way of its progress. 
We have just now been working for months to get a man 
located at a prominent local center, where the people desire 
his presence, but the opposition of the Government, which 
is well posted in the art of how not to do it, has only after 
long and persistent effort been overcome. If now, for lack 
of funds, we are compelled to withdraw bim, and another 
year funds should be granted, the work vould have to be 
all done over again, and with less hope of success. I find it 
hard to believe that Christians, prospered as our country- 
men have been, will allow such difficulties to be added to 
the burdens that are already weighipvg down their repre- 
sentatives at the front, even if some financial stringency 
does compel them to some measureof economy. Will they 
not be willing to practice economy at some point where it 
will not bring disaster to the cause they profess to love 
better than life? 


* 
Van, TURKEY. 


NOTES FROM CENTRAL TURKEY. 


BY THE REV. H. 0. DWIGHT, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








At Bourdour, in the Lake region of Central Asia Minor, 
the little Protestant congregation offers a type of the leav- 
ening nature of the Gospel and ‘a model of the consecration 
one would be glad to see in churches everywhere. Sev- 
eral of the thirteen church-members here were thoroughly 
bad and vicious mep. At the same time they were mem- 
bers in good and regular standing in the old Greek or Ar- 
menian Churches, specimen Christians also in the eyes of 
the Turks. When such men, however humble‘in station, 
suddenly stop in a headlong career on joining the Evangel- 
icals, the fact creates a sensation. In this case a weighty 
impression upon others in that town has been made by the 
pare and conscientious life which stands scrutiny. For 
Eastern philosophers regard such steady purity of life as 
possible to angels only. The Protestant congregation 
there is not a candle, but an electric light that reveals the 
depths of darkness round about. It isa model to churches 
in more favored regions in this that while its members are 
nearly all day laborers orsmall tradesmen they bave given 
for church work in this last year (including a first payment 
toward a lot for a chapel) asum equivalent to about one 
month’s income from each member of the congregation. 

How is the work done is often asked. A missionary 
from Smyrna writes of his winter tour through a field of 
some forty thousand square miles in extent. He went 
eastward from Smyrna, stopping at hopeful places a day 
or two, or prolonging his stay for two or three weeks 
where there was special interest; visiting meno in their 
shops, receiving calls from inquirers, preaching every 
night, traveling by day under circumstances that recall 
Paul’s description of his adventures in the same regions; 
and all this in the bitter Winter weather, because it is the 
season when men can ba found at home. This soit of 
work has the most immediate results. The man who 
preaches to a stated congregation, or teaches, or writes 
books, is sowing seed for others to reap. But the man who 
tours much in his district returns with joy, bearing his 
sheaves with hin:. Yet tke financial stringency threatens 
to suppress the money required for making these fruitful 
tours! 

CONSTANTINOPLE, TU? KEY. 


WHAT A GREEK METROPOLITAN SAYS. 


BY THE REV. ©. 8. SANDERS, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


The Metropolitan of Czesarea (the successor of Basil the 
Great) recently visited some of the Greek villages in the 
out-stations of Hudjin. In three of these villages there 
are Protestant congregations. His attitude toward the 
Protestants has been very different from the usual violent 
attitudes assumed by the Greek Chungh. He spoke of the 
Protestants very cordially, and said to his people in one ot 
the villages: “If’&t any time there is no priest at band, 
take your babies to the Protestunts for baptism, and I will 
accept this baptism.”’ 

This is an extremely liberal thing for an Orthodox Met- 
ropolitan to say. So many of our brethren, however, tes- 
tify to the truth of the assertion that I cannot doubt it. 


WEST AFRICA. 
WORK ON THE WEST COAST. 


BY THE REY. J. A. EVANS, 
Missionary of the United_Brethren in Christ. 


I have delayed writing this month, in order to have 
gomething more of interest and fresher. Shortly after! 
wrote you last, the usual anviversaries of missions and 
other kindred enterprises began to be held in the Sherbro. 
At Bonthbe the Wesleyan Mission held its Sabbath-school 
anniversary, on.the 21st and 22d of December. On Sabbath 
two special sermons and an address were delivered, each 
of which was highly commended by those who heard 
them. On Monday evening a public meeting was held, 
when a native gentleman presided with great ability. 
There had been much and good work done. Adults, ex- 
cepting young men, had attended well. Thirty-two schol- 
ars had been added to the school; one little boy had died a 
Christian in faith and hope during the year. The Sr. 
Matthew’s Church day-school beld its anniversary on 
the 23d of December. The exercises consisted in songs 
and recitations by the pupils, and distribution of prizes by 
leading gentlemen of the community. The school num- 
bers about one hundred and fifty pupils. On January 
5th Professor Wilberforce, of Rufus Clark and Wife Theo 
logical Training School of Shaingay, arrived in Bonthe 
with a number of students and others, who gave highly 
interesting entertainments for three successive evenings. 
Bishop Kepbart, D.D., UL D., @ very learned divive, sent 
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out from the United States on an episcopal visitation to 
the missions of the Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ, located on this coast, arrived in Bonthe on Jan- 
uary 6th on his round of inspection; he spent nearly three 
days inthe place. The Wesleyan Mission in Bonthe held 
its meeting, presided over by M. H. Davies, Esq., former 
Editor of The Watchman (Freetown), but who is now 
connected with the Sierra Leone Times. More than four 
hundred dollars had been collected during the year for all 
purposes. The spiritual work had been good, but not all 
that was desirable had been done among the heathen, for 
want of funds to carry on the work. Much interest was 
manifested by the speakers and others in the regions be- 
yond. There is a felt want of money to support laborers 
for the work now in the interior. On January 19th I 
attended a meeting at Shaingay, sixty milcs from Bonthe, 
where a local native Aid Society had collected over fifty 
dollars for purely mission purposes from a poor commu- 
nity. The Rev. J. R. Frederick, of the American Methodist 
Episcopal church of Freetown, was present and presided. 
[he speakers, mostly natives, were men of experince and 
ability. They all urged the importance of self-reliance on 
the native Church, as also the duty of reaching out 
to the perishing thousands beyond. From Shaingay a 
large delegation of ministers and lay workers proceeded to 
Rotufunk, fifty miles further from Bonthe, at headwaters 
of the north branch of the Bompeh River, where a large 
and iateresting cooference of the workers of the United 
Bretbren Church met in annualsession. Bishop Kephart, 
referred to above, presided. In his opening, he said, among 
other things, tnat he was pleased that the work here as 
seen by him in his visits to the stations was encouraging. 
He had been impressed with the seeming willingness of the 
people to hear the Gospel. He would venture to say, that 
if the Christian Church Lad the required amount of money 
to send workers to Africa in the next ten years, the coun- 
try (continent) would be brought to Christ; not, perhaps, 
in the attainments of civilization, or to the same degree, 
as in nations long since civilized, that have had the Gospel 
for eighteen hundred years, as that would be impossible 
and unreasonable. One might as reasonably expecta child 
to lift a burden that it would require the strength of a full- 
grown mano to lift. The conference numbered between 
fifty and sixty ministers and lay workers, including those 
admitted to advisory seats; the sittings continued from 2 
PM on Wednesday to over Sabbath. Tbe reports showed 
that work had been carried on in nineteen principal sta- 
tions, 555 towns and villages, by fifty-two ministers and 
lay workers, that there are sixteen day schools with 617 
pupils and students (two of the schools being high schools), 
some fifteen Sunday-schools, with 624 scholars. The 
Church-membership is 6,472. Money collected for missions 
and other purposes during the year is 3613 74. The last 
item encouraged the conference to assess the membership 
eighteen cents per member over and above local collec 
tions. On Sabbath, five persons (two males and three 
females) were ordained to the ministry. The figures of last 
year are not at hand, but the gain in membership for the 
year 1890, is about one thousand souls. The number of 
conversions is largerthan that of last year, and the 
spiritual interest is now greater than ever before. And 
opposition of every form is now yielding to the sway of the 
scepter of Jesus, the Christ. 
BoNTHE, SHERBRO, WEST AFRICA. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


NOTES FROM THE ZULU MISSION. 


BY THE REV. H. D. GOODENOUGH, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





Oae of the most imperative needs of our mission work is 
an iacrease in our facilities for helping the heathen girls 
who desire closer relations with the missions. This de- 
sire is shown in the constantly recurring instances where 
these girls preseut themselves at our doors asking to be re- 
ceived and taught. For example. at one of our stations 
there were last year between twenty and thirty girls who 
came with this request, and there would have been more if 
some who came had not been turned away because the 
workers were few and already overburdened, and did not 
feel justified ia assuming new cares. This is only a speci- 
men of what happens frequently at most of our stations. 

The sig" ificance of this step on the part of these girls is 
considerable, because it involves a more or less well-defined 
purpose to break away from the heathen life of the kraal 
and a desire for something better. As we read the signs of 
the times among these people, there is a change coming 
over them—a movement toward the breaking up of the old 
heathen system—a movement increasing in momentum 
every year, and bound to increase more and more. 

Our native preachers are not carrying out the Word of 
Life to these heathen villagesin vain. These girls plead- 
ing at our doors for instruction area proof that some arrow 
of truth hasfoundthemark. These girls are generally run- 
aways, whose fathers are determined that their daughters 
shall not study, or wear clothing, or become Christians. 
A Christian girl will not consent to be a mere article of 
merchandise to be sold at her marriage at the most advan- 
tageous bargain to any oli polygamist who may fancy her. 
In spite of the opposition of their fathers, the girls make 
their way to the mission stations. We know of two girls 
this year who came two hundred miles, and of two others 
who came forty miles. One bore the marks of a terrible 
beating given by her father to compel her to marry a 
polygamist whom she did not love. Itis hard for the mis- 
sionary to feel obliged to shut his door upon these poor 
girls because he has already more interests upon his hands 
than be can attend to. We need at each of our stations a 
Home where such waifs can be received and trained in 
Christian womanhood. Such a Home needs two lady mis- 
sionaries, who should live together and care for the girls. 
Does it seem consistent to send oat our preachers with a 
call to a better life, and then send adrift those who re- 
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spond? Where is the blame if they return into heathenism 
and vice? The burdened missionaries in the ‘ield pass this 
question to the churches in America for their considera- 
tion. 


GROUTVILLE, NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA. 
JAPAN. 
SIGNIFICANT FACTS FROM DRY SOURCES. 


BY THE REV. JOHN L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 











Figures are dry; but some lessons which recent mission 
statistics from Japan suggest are full of meaning. The 
“Statistics of Missions and Missionary Work in Japan for 
the Year 1890” have just been published, and a comparison 
of these figures with those published in 1888 and in 1889 by 
the same parties reveals the following facts: 

1. Japan is not a Field forsMedical Missions.—In 1888 
there were four dispensaries with 17,279 patients treated. 
In 1889 there were nine dispensaries with 14,057 patients, 
and in 1890 there were six dispensaries with 2,299 patients 
treated. There were also in 1888 two hospitals with 288 
patients treated; in 1889 three hospitals with 437 patients 
treated, while in 1890 there were two hospitals with 202 
patients treated. 

When it is remembered that in 1890 Japan suffered so 
severely from cholera, there being over 44,000 cases, of 
which 30,611 proved fatal, according to Government report, 
besides other contagious diseases and much sickness from 
various causes, the above figures are worthy of notice. 
Their explanation is found in theincreased number of com- 
petent native physicians trained abroad, or who have 
studied with those trained abroad, as well as greatly in- 
creased care on the part of the Government to provide 
hospitals and suitable medical attendance for the sick. 
There is little need for medical missionaries in Jap in. 

2.The Great Need of Increased Evangelistic Work and of 
Treaty Revision to enable the Missionaries to Labor more 
Freely in the Country.—In 1888 there were 324 out-stations 
where no missionary resided. This number was increased 
in 1889 to 448, but in 1890 falls back to 423; the more strict 
ioterpretation of the law and the continued restrictions 
laid upon travel being thus apparent. This is also more 
sadly apparent in the diminished number of additions to 
the churches. In 1888, 959 adults were received to church- 
membership. In 1889, 5,007, and in 1890, 4,431. This is 
doubtless done partially to anticipate foreign feeling, 
partly to a more resolute opposition on the part of Buad- 
dhists, aad partly because so little missionary effort is in 
the line of evangelistic work. 

In 1888 there were 420 missionaries in Japan; in 1890 there 
were 550; but this increase has been very largely in the line 
of educationalists. Evangelistic workers are needed in the 
open ports as well as to prepare for work in the interior 
when it shall be opened. 

3. The Great Advance in Sunday-school Work.—One of 
the most encouraging features of the report is the showing 
of the Sunday-school work, which is full of promise as to 
the future of Christianity in Japan, and its influence over 
the next generation. Buddhism ignores the children. In 
1888 there were 295 Sunday-schools, with 16,634 pupils; in 
1889 there were 350 Sunday-schools, with 21.597 pupils; in 
1890 there were 514 Sunday-schools, with 24,115 pupils. 

4. A Prospective Increase in the Native Ministry.—In 
1888 there were 287 theological students; in 1890 there were 
850. Of unordained native preachers and helpers in 1888, 
there were 257, while in 1889 there were 409; and 1890 shows 
an increase to 455. » 

If the attractions offered to educated young Japanese to 
enter other lines of life be considered, there will be seen 
much ground for encouragement in these facts. The gen- 
eral lesson to me of the statistics is the need of greater care 
in school work to adapt it to the needs of the people and to 
muke it thoroughly Christian; a greater attention to 
evangelistic work on the part of both missionaries und 
native Christians, and a larger number of missionaries to 
prepare for work ia the interior when Revision of Treaties 
comes, as it must ere long. 

YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. 


NOTES FROM KOsE. 


BY THE REV. J. L, ATKINSON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








The discussion in Japan concerning legalized prostitu- 
tion, introduced and actively continued by Japanese Uhris- 
tians and those friendly to them, have helped to awaken a 
great deal of opposition to Christianity all through the 


Empire. Treaty revision has been and now is a nationally . 


aggravating and burning question, and has brought for- 
eign missionaries also under the displeasure of the people 
to some extent. Itis quite probable, however, that the 
attack which the Christians are so successfully making on 
this enormous and demoralizing social evil has a good deal 
to do with the present dislike of and opposition to Chris- 
tianity and all who represent it. The Buddhists and 
Shintoists ally themselves with the element that favors 
legalizing the evil and to that extent making it honorable. 

Theater preaching services can hardly be held now. In 
past years this was one of the most effective ways the 
Japanese Christians and the missionaries had of reaching 
the people. The buildings are usually large, and, as a rule, 
were well filled with fairly quiet audiences when Christian 
services were held. In some cases the Japanese speakers 
would be shouted down, but, as a rule, the foreign mis- 
sionary had good attention. In these days Japanese and 
foreigner alike is shouted down, and in some instances 
violence has been attempted. The most receat case was in 
the large city of Nagoya. The police made no attempt to 
arrest the ringleaders. For a long time they neglected 
to put in an appearance, and when they did appear they 
simply acted a3 guards to prevent violence to the speakers 
—one a Japanese the other an American. The trouble in 
Nagoya is ngt yetover. A postal card | read this morning 
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from a missionary living there, and written February 5th, 
reads as follows: 

This isa trying time, and the battle must be fought and the 
victory won. We are not alarmed, but we recognize the danger 
and are taking all possible precautions to prevent evil. The 
police are very kind and are giving us protection. The Chief 
of Police and a force of a dozen men guarded the house and 
church last Sunday during the service. Brother M. (the native 
pastor) and myself have received many threats of violence. The 
Buddhists and owners of the houses interested in legalized pros- 
titution have combined to drive us out of Nagoya. Our rooms 
present a martial appearance, the windows being protected by 
carpets and blankets to prevent damage from stones. Night 

efore last a stonecame crashing through the veranda and in- 
side window into our bedroom; it did no harm save breaking 
the two windows. 

The writer of the letter isa Methodist medical mission- 
ary. A later letter says that the police have been in about 
fifty times to ask why they have come to Nagoya. 

In the city of Tsu the American Board workers have ex- 
perienced similar annoyance so far as hooting, howling and 
threats are concerned. The services in the usual preaching 
places were constantly interrupted, and the Japanese evan- 
gelist threatened with violence. The missionaries, how- 
ever, have not been the object of attack. It has been 
thought best, however, to admit attendants on the services 
by ticket, for the present. What further developments 
await us in those places and in other parts of the Empire 
the future only can reveal. It is unfortunately true that 
there is a spirit of lawlessness and of dislike of Christiani- 
ty and of its representatives in every city in the land. The 
more bitter of the opponents speak of foreign missionaries 
as wolves and tigers who under cover of an amiable front 
are preparing the way for a devouring attack on Japan by 
foreign nations. Missionaries’are said by them to have 
secret instructions from their respective governments— 
whose paid agents they are—to foster a spirit of rebellion 
and arrange for a successful swallowing up of the Empire. 
They call Japanese Christians villains and traitors. 

These things indicate that the Word of the Lord—as well 
as the power of the Devil—is at work. They show also 
that this is no time to reduce forces of men or of money. 

Kosk, JAPAN. 





CHINA. 
THE WORSHIP OF THE EMPEROR. 


BY H. BLODGET, D.D. 
Missionary of the American Board. 








The Emperor returned this morning from his worship of 
Heaven atthe winter solstice. There on a magnificent 
round altar, constructed of white marble, under the open 
sky, without any image, using only a tablet upon which 
is inscribed in gilt letters, ‘‘the throne of Imperial Heaven, 
the Supreme Ruler,” with libations of wine, with a 
burnt offering of an eutire bullock, with twenty-four offer- 
ings of various kinds of viands and cereals, an offering of 
jade stone and silk, this young man, as head and high 
priest of the many millions of China, in accordance with 
customs handed down for more than four thousand years, 
has paid his devotions to high Heaven. 

A great controversy has raged among Christians in regard 
to this worship, a controversy which to this day divides, 
most deeply and widely, the Protestant missionaries of 
China. For one hundred and twenty years this controversy 
agitated the missions of the Roman Church in China, and 
engaged the attention of some of the leading minds in 
Europe. The Jesuits contended that this is the worship of 
the true God; that this Shang-Ti (Supreme Ruler) is the 
God of the Scriptures; that upon this we are to build the 
superstructure of Christian theism and Christian dectrine, 
removing only the pagan accretions which have grown up 
around this worship. The other view, and that which 
finally prevailed in the Church of Rome was, that the wor- 
ship of Heaven, or Shang-Ti, could not be accepted as the 
basis of Christian theism; that the Chinese were atheistic, 
or, in our more modern way of speaking, pantheistic, in 
their worship; that therefore the word Tien-Chu must be 
used for God, and not the term employed by the Emperor 
of China for the chief object of his worship, namely, 
Heaven or Shang-Ti. 

There are those who seem to forget that it isas much a part 
of the imperial ritual to worship Imperial Earth at thesum- 
mer solstice as it is to worship Imperial Heaven at the win- 
ter solstice, and that the Earth is worshiped with the same 
offerings and ceremonies as is Heaven; that with both the 
ancestors of the Emperorare worshiped by tablets as of equal 
rank with Heaven and with Eartb; that the sun, the moon, 
the five planets, the ‘‘ twenty-eight ” constellations, all the 
stars of heaven, the wind, the clouds, the rain, the thun- 
der, are all worshiped with Heaven; that the high 
mountains, the four great rivers, the four seas, are 
worshiped with the Earth; that the sun is worshiped 
at his own altar on the east side of Peking at the vernal 
equinox, and the moon on the west side of the city at the 
autumnal equinox, and that this Imperial worhip is per- 
vaded in every part by the dualistic system of the Chinese 
philosophy, and has been so from the first. 

It seems difficult to seein all this worship, which repre- 
sents the historic religion of China, and is thoroughly Con- 
fucian, anything other than the worship of Nature, and of 
the various parts of Nature pervaded by a certain force, or 
forces, represented sometimes with greater, at other times 
with less, of personality; yet a worship always pantheistic 
never rising to the dignity of the worship of the true God, 
who created the heavens and the earth, and was before all, 
as wellas is in all and through all. 

Such, after long and weary discussiun, was the decision 
of the Church of Rome. Had the early Protestant mis- 
sionaries to China accepted the results of that discussion, 
there would have been, and would be now, no “‘ Term Con- 
troversy.”” Had they known more of the old controversy 

perhaps they would have accepted its resulte, Why not 
use the same word for God which the Roman Catholics 
use, as well in China as in the United States, or in Great 





Britain? Why use a word which they have rejected, as 
involving a compromise with paganism? 

Neander’s words in regard to the Manicheans ought cer- 
tainly to be considered by missionaries in China: 


“In those Nature-religions, instead of the idea of the per- 
sonal, living God, such as he declares pimself to be in revela- 
tion, the pantheistic view predominates. Hence the seeming 
resemblance must transform itself into an essential difference: 
and if those old religions, in consideration of such a supposed 
relationship, were to be transported into Christianity, it could 
be no otherwise effected than by severing Christianity itself from 
its natural eonnection with the preparatory revelation of religion 
in Judaism, and by fusing it with a pantheistic Nature-religion, 
transforming it into an enttrely different thing.” 


During the last thirty years not a few Protestant mis- 
sionaries have adopted the word for Gcd which the Roman 
Catholics use; and they seem to see in this course unity in 
the future in regard to the word for God in China, unity 
of the whole Church, and great gain in orthodox teaching. 

PEKING, CHINA, Dec. 22d, 1890. 





THE HONGKONG MISSION. 


BY THE REV. 0. R. HAGER. 
Missionary of the American Board. 








In Hongkong, we have carried on during the year, seven 
schools, four of which were boys’ schools, and three girls’ 
schools. The examinations held at the close of the year, 
showed that in nearly every instance, good work had been 
done. The two newly opened girls’ schools have taken a 
respectable place among the other schools. A remarkable 
fact to be noticed is this, that in one of these schools of 
forty-four pupils, twenty-six were girls and eighteen boys. 
In another girls’ school we bad fifteen girls and four boys. 
In this way, we solve the problem of co-education. We try 
not to have these mixed schools, but it often happens that 
there is no school for boys near at hand, and so they attend 
the girls’ school which isin their vicinity. Usually the 
girlsdo not attend the boys’ schools, and yet we had one 
little girl in one of our boys’ schools who refused to go to 
a girls’ school, but came day by day with her brother toa 
boys’ school. The girls in Hongkong are not so shy as 
those in Canton or in the interiér, and [ have found no 
difficulty ic superintending these schools. The girls are 
not any more afraid of me than the boys, and I may add 
that our best work hes been done among the girls. They 
have recited more Scripture than the boys, and usually 
show remarkable aptitude for committing to memory. 

At the beginning of this year, the people of the village of 
Tsion Kong requested that we send them a teacher, prom- 
ising to furnish the Ancestral Hall for a school room, and 
enough wood and oil for the teacher’s necessary use. To 
meet this request, we sent them one of our best teachers, 
and he has had some fifteen pupils under his instruction, 
two of them being girls. Weought to have a chapel in this 
region, but the people are opposed to the ‘‘ Jesus Church,”’ 
hence, we have been unable to rent any place. Some of our 
Boston Chinese come from this section, and it represents a 
wealthy district. 

At Tai Long we have had a school for three years, and 
this year there was a membership of fifteen boys. This en- 
tire region is thickly populated, and calls for at least three 
out-stations and ten schools; but where are the men to be 
found is the same old question that confronts us. Several 
of the villagers have been and are interested in the truth, 
tho they have not come out and made a profession. 

Through the kindness of some friends in Sweden, we 
were enabled to open a school for twenty-four boys in an 
entirely new region—Hok Chau—where the people appeared 
exceedingly kind and agreeable, and one has recently ex- 
perienced a desire to be received into the Church. 

At Tungkang we have several Christian families, and 
the few Christian brethren are now talking of building a 
house of worship with the aid that they may receive from 
California. 

I can see the work widening on every side, but it needs 
spiritual, moral, mental and physical energy to push it. 
A girls’ and womans’ boarding-school ought to be com- 
menced, a training-school for native assistants ought to be 
opened, and two or three stations ought to be opened at 
once; but where are the men? We need Bible women and 
native catechists; but they need some training at least be- 
fore they can be sent forth. In many of these country vil- 
lages are several Christians, but if nothing is done for them 
they lapse again into heathendom, and the labor of months 
and years by our faithful American Sunday-school teach- 
ers is lost. 

HONGKONG, CHINA. 


SYRIA. 
NOTES FROM LATAKIA. 
By a Missionary of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. 


Latakia is one of the towns of Northern Syria situated 
on the shore of the Mediterranean Sea. The word is a 
modification of the name Laodicea. Seleucus Nicanor gave 
this name to five different cities in honor of his mother. 
This was the most important of them. The original name 
of the city was Ramitha or Leuke Akta,“The white Shore.” 
At one time it was called Julia, because it was favored by 
Julius Cesar. During the time of the Crusades it was 
known as Liche. 

Altho in ancient times it was considered a place of very 
great importance, it is not so now. It is, however, the cen- 
ter of what is called a ‘“‘ Mutasurafat’’; that is, it is the 
seat of government for the country round aboutit. The 
people of Latakia and those whom it controls belong to the 
Mohammedan,Christian and Ansireyeh sects. By Christian 
is meant those who make a profession of the Christian re- 
ligion, whether Catholic or Protestant. The Ansireyeh 
are a numerous race inhabiting the mountains to the east 
of:Latakia. They are a lawless people, divided into tribes 
who are always fighting each other. They answer to the 
description of the people whom Joshua drove out of P ales- 





tine by the command of God, and they are supposed to be 
theirdescendants. They are fire worshipers. Women are 
excluded from their religious services. Devils were cre- 
ated from the sins of men, and women from the sins of 
devils. They believe in the transmigration of souls also. 

The Reformed Presbyterian, or Scotch Covenanter 
Church of America, established a mission in Latakia in 
the year 1859. Their desire was to reach all classes, but 
especially the Ansireyeh. These people have been op- 
pressed by the government under which they live, and they 
in turn oppress any over whom they have control. Under 
this oppression they have developed a power of deceit and 
dissimulation and suspicion that seems almost incredible. 
They punish apostacy with instant death, and it seems al- 
most impossible to win a way into their hearts. The 
missionaries and the Church sending them, depending on 
the “Power of the Highest,’ commenced work among 
them, with a determination never to give up till they were 
converted to Christ, 

The work has been difficult and slow but not discourag- 
ing. Scattered here and there are converts who adhere to 
their religionin spite of opposition and persecution, and 
there are two small organized congregations, The chil- 
dren in many villages are being taught the Bible, and 
evangelistic work is being done among the old. 

In Latakia there is a newly organized congregation of 
Protestants, most of the members converts from the differ- 
ent Christian sects. There has been an influence for good 
among this people for years. Many of them know the 
Bible well. The missionaries ask the prayers of the 
Churches for. the outpouring of the Spirit upon the un- 
converted souls among whom they labor. 

LaTAKIA, SYRIA. 





AUSTRIA. 
EVANGELIZATION WORK IN PRAGUE SUBURBS. 





BY THE REV, A, W. CLARKE, 
Missionary of the American Board, 





Most readers of THE INDEPENDENT are familiar with the 
fact that the American Board hasa very important church 
in the old historic city, Prague, Few of your readers know 
that the suburbs of this Bohemian capital have recently, 
in regard to rapid growth, assumed the character of a 
Western town in America. In six of these suburbs the 
mission is doing active and successful work. My first win- 
ter in Bohemia (1872) was spent 1n a suburb called Wein- 
berg, at that time a mere hamlet, without even a post- 
office. To-day the finest residences of Prague people are 
in Weinberg, a city of 34,000 inhabitants. 

The first evangelization work in this suburb was in con- 
nection with the American Mission. Our Weinberg church 
has a Gospel hall well adapted to the work in hand, but 
already too small for afternoon services, when the Smichov 
branch of this church is present. Smichov suburb has a 
population of 32,000, and our members there have a special 
place of their own for morning and evening services on the 
Lord’s Day. Zizkov, when I first saw it, was an insignifi- 
cant village; to-day it is the largest suburb of Prague. Its 
gas works supply Prague with its pale light, but Zizkov 
itself, with a population of 41,000, is lighted by electricity. 

If you visit our Sunday evening services there you may 
not find them very elevating to you, because of their Slavic 
dress; but atter a climb of four stories to that upper cham- 
ber you will think the locality sufficiently elevated. If our 
seventy people worshiping there do not complain of the 
stairs, you must not, unless you furnish toward rent a 
generous contribution that will enable us to secure rooms 
lower down. 

But when I began writing it was to tell you of our new- 
est out-station in the Belvedere suburb. Had you been 
there last evening you would have been impressed by the 
earnest faces in that crowded room. The strange words 
sung would have seemed almost familiar because of the 
American tune; and had you sung with ‘us at the close 
‘*What a friend we have in Jesus,” there would have been 
no discord because of the English words. ButI should 
first introduce you to the family where this meeting is held. 
In November of the past year, they removed to this sub- 
urb for the express purpose of doing in a quiet way such 
evangelistic work as God might bring into their pathway 
or into their home of twe rooms anda kitchen. Husband, 
wife and children are a unit in their intense desire to follow 
Caorist. But this strong, tall man you might have seen 
years ago wasting his evenings, until the small hours, 
with companions as groveling as was he before he had seen 
a Bible. Deaf to the entreaty of his wife to remain at 
home, his chief joy after the labors of the day was to be at 
the village inn. Those powerful hands, that now so quick- 
ly, without Concordance, find any passage of Scripture you 
wish, were once most skillful at the gaming table. Learn- 
ing that some friends in a neighboring village had a ‘‘ new 
religion and a wonderful book,” his curiosity prompted 
him to pay thema visit. This was in 1877. Then, already 
in his thirtieth year, he saw for the first time a Bible. With 
great interest he began to read this new treasure and soon 
found to his soul’s joy Him of whom Moses and the 
prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth. In old times he 
always carried with him a pack of cards, now you uever 
see him without a New Testament in his pocket. This 
valiant soldier of the Cross always takes with him the 
sword of the Spirit. 2 

A few years ago, in spite of appeal to the highest court, 
of Austria, he was imprisoned in Prague for a month. 
But why? What evil had he done? Disturbed at family 
prayers by some young men who had just been in the 
Roman Catholic church, he reminded them that such de- 
rision before his windows was very unseemly. In the brief 
discussion that followed our friend, Mr. H—, remarked : 
“You have a blind faith; if your priest should tell you 
that a blackbird is a canary you must believe him.” For 
this offense to the Roman Church he was sentenced to 
thirty days’ imprisonment. 
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This mau of simple faith and of one book is very useful 
in his way. People are glad to listen to his plain exposi- 
tions of God’s Word. He has lived in this suburb where 
you find him this eveuaing but four months, and yet, in 
‘spite of opposition and the fact that we are limited to pri- 
vate meetings with invited guests, you see his simple home 
crowded with Roman Catholics who are eager to hear 
Gospel truth. To most of them it is a now message. Many 
of them will come but a few times. When they under- 
stand that to be a true Christian demands a consistent 
following of Christ and a real break with the worldliness 
of years, they will say the sacrifice is too great, the pleas- 
ures of sin too attractive. 

But bere are some awakened souls who will seek until 
they find, and who will count no break-up witha sinful 
past—not even separation from once loved friends, not even 
ostracism—as too great a sacrifice for Him who died on 
Calvary. 

Let us hope that the earnest man on the front seat who 
a few weeks ago was an atheist will soon find peace. And 
may that interesting woman in tears, with a life behind 
her far worse than that of the Samaritan woman, soon 
become, like her, a messenger of truth! 

PRAGUE, AUSTRIA. 


_ MEXICO, 


SOME LENTEN OBSERVANCES. 





BY THE REY. J. D. EATON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





Very puzzling to a stranger is the system of religious 
ceremonies in this ]and. The emphasis is placedin so mis- 
leading a manner that it is not surprisipg to find Roman 
Catholics, who were trained in the more enlightened 
Church in the United States, feeling themselves consider- 
ably out of harmony with the tone of life of both priests 
and people. 

Thus, the aspect of our city on Monday, the second of 
February, the festival of La Purificacion de Maria 
Santissima, was in keeping with the general idea as to 
the great apparent devoutness of religious observance in 
Latin countries. Ordinary labor was suspended, all the 
banks were closed, the stores served their customers only 
in the morning, private schools dismissed their pupils, ana 
those supported by taxation had no scholars to teach, 
whiie the churches were thronged with worshipers carry 
ing with them candles to be blessed for use in the hour of 
death, and seeds to be sanctified for the sowing of the 
season. 

Six days later began the diversions of the Carnival sea- 
son, in a half-hearted sort of way which seemed to indi- 
cate that the custom was dying out. But on through Ash 
Wednesday the sounds of revelry increased, until, on the 
first Sunday in Lent, the program included, for the morn- 
ing music on the plaza; in the afternoon a grand bull-fight, 
with the special attractions of a Spanish alguacil and ma- 
neuvers by federal troops—the amateur fighters being 
scions of the first families—and the presiding ‘‘ queens’’ of 
the spectacle being seven of the most popular young ladies 
from the same higher circles; and in the evening a play by 
amateurs in the theater; while, until one o’clock, P. M., 
both banks and stores were in the full tide of business. 
The English column of our Spanish daily paper, in an- 
nouncing the unwonted list of attractions forthe day, with 
daring humor quoted the couplet: 

“ A Sabbath well spent 
Brings a week of content.” 

It happened that a party of ladies and gentlemen from 
the State of Jowa, bound for California, arrived here early 
inthe day. As they were riding into the city in the horse- 
cars, a youpg man who is not a church-member, tho he 
often meets with us, offered to show the way tothe Prot- 
estant church, where services would be held in English. 
** Oh, no!”’ was the answer, ‘‘ we didn’t come here to go to 
church, but to see the sights.”” The daily reported, in its 
Spanish department, “‘ As was to be expected, not one of 
them failed to attend the bull fight.” 

Two weeks of Lent have passed, and the crowds continue 
to be attracted by these same diversions, besides full dress 
parties at the “casino,” with dancing until daylight of 
Sunday, for the “‘ classes’; masquerade balls, with revolt- 
ingly Jicentious accompaniments, for the ‘ masses’’; and 
raffles, lotteries and drinking bouts for all. True, the 
meat shops do but a small businesson Fridays, and instead 
live quails and fresh fish are brought to market during 
Lent, not to appear again until this time next year. But 
it might with truth be said that Lent, with the exception 
of Passion week, has become Carnival here where the 
Roman Church wielded the power, in public and private 
life, for over three hundred years. 

(t is the boast of that Church that-it is everywhere the 
same. Shall we help it on toward its goal in the United 
States by leaving the Columbian Exposition open on all 
days of the week? 

CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO. 


THE GOSPEL IN MEXICO. 


BY W. D. POWELL, D.D. 
Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 





All denominations are being gréatly blessed in their 
efforts to evangelize Mexico. The Presbyterians are in the 
ead as to numbers, native workers and publications. 
Their annual appropriation is the largest. They have 
fewer foreign workers than the Baptists or Methodists, 
but these are in the main very strong men. They bave 
several superior houses of worship. The Presbyterian 
Church in Zacatecas is the largest evangelical congrega- 
tion in the Republic. Tne Church in San Pedro, Coahuila, 
is largely self supporting, and would continue to grow and 
prosper if all foreign aid should be withdrawn. The 
church in Zacaticas is sadly deficient in the matter of self- 





support; indeed, so are the majority of the evangelical 
churches in this country. 

The Methodists are at work with all of their accustomed 
zeal, They are wonderfully successful, notwithstanding 
the frequent blunder of having churches of the ‘‘Northern” 
and “Southern” branches in the same city. 

They have two ood papers, a fine body of foreign 
workers, and many comfortable houses of worship. They 
are quite aggressive; indeed, some of them are *‘ hustlers.” 

The Baptists are growing rapidly, and, latterly, are 
strengthening their band of workers. They are con- 
stantly opening new fields. They have a good paper, 
which has ever been largely self supporting. A small 
annual appropriation compels them to proclaim “ self- 
help” from every pulpit. They, no doubt, raise more for 
home and foreign missions than any other denomination. 
Among their native ministers are many worthy men, but 
none are especially strong, as with the other two denomin- 
ations mentioned. 

Madero Institute, their college for girls, has had unprec- 
edented success in its establishment and growth. 

The American Board have a small force of workers; but 
these are prudent, godly workers, who are slowly but 
surely building up the walls of Zion. The work had asad 
reverse a few years since, from which it has hardly recov- 
ered; but the outlook is bright with promise. 

The Episcopalians had a fine work years ago; but differ- 
ences among the ministers, not altogether disconnected 
with an inordinate desire for the bishopric on the part of 
some, came well-nigh exterminating the good that had 
been done. Yet some churches remained faithful, and are 
beginning to recover from the shock they suffered, and are 
going forward with the work. 

The Friends have done much good, especially with the 
printing-press. They are helping to evangelize the coun- 
try, altho they report a small membership. 

The Associate Reformed Presbyterians and the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians have some true men, who are doing 
what they can. They count very few members. 

Great harmony prevails among the different denomina- 
tions. The opposition and persecution are weakening, and 
the Government gives us the fullest protection, and is in 
hearty sympathy with our work, especialiy that part of 
the work which opposes Romanism. 

SALTILLO, MEXICO. 


THE APPEAL OF THE HOUR. 


BY JUDSON SMITH, D.D, 
Foreign Secretary of the American Board. 








THESE are days of great and unusual anxiety in the 
missionary rooms of the American Board in Boston, and 
in all the fields occupied by the missionaries of the Board. 
No new work is being undertaken in any of the missions; 
not a little well established and hopeful work is being 
given up orseriously curtailed; the spiritual harvests in 
many fields ripe for the gathering is neglected; men and 
women in this country approved for missionary service 
eager to go and surely needed abroad are detained at 
home. And the cause of all this burden and anxiety is 
one and single, the want of resources in the treasury of 
the Board. Itis only fit that the churches which sustain 
this work should be promptly and fully informed of this 
situation, since the means of relief lie almost wholly in 
their hands. 

The annual appropriations for the work of the twenty- 
two missions of the Board for the current year were made 
by the Prudential Committee last November. The total 
amount thus appropriated was substantially the same as 
had been voted for the same purposes the previous year, 
and was distributed among the several missions with en- 
tire impartiality according to estimates submitted by 
them. The sum thus voted was quite as great as any pru- 
dent forecast of resources would warrant, and was based 
upon the expectation, for which there seemed sufficient 
ground, that there would be an increase of receipts from 
all usual sources for the current year of nearly twenty- 
five per cent. over those of the previous year. Certain 
obvioys considerations make such an increase of receipts 
needful this year. 

In thé first place the Swett Legacy, received in 1884, and 
applied to special objects for a brief pericd of years accord- 
ing to specific instructions of the Board, is nearly exhausted, 
and will yield this year only about one-half of the average 
amount which has been drawn therefrom during previous 
years. From the first it has been well understood that the 
Churches would in due time be called upon for enlarged 
gifts equal to the full amount annually derived from this 
legacy, permanently to maintain the added work which the 
legacy for a time had enabled the Board to assume. That 
time has now come, and the appeal for enlarged gifts 
which every one had reason to expect, is now definitely 
made. To meet this cal] alone at least $45,000 additional 
are needed this year. 

In the second place the recent appreciation in the value 
of silver is likely to increase the cost of maintaining our 
missions in India, China, Japan and Mexico, the countries 
where silver is the current metal. The course of events 
may lead toa different result; but it has been estimated 
that on this account, in order to maintain the same work 
which was carried on last year, the receipts of the Board 
should be enlarged by about $35,000. 

Inthe third place,the sum reaJized last year from ordi- 
nary legacies was $200,000,a much larger sum than had ever 
before been received in any one year from this source. 
While it is pessible that the current year may yield as 
great an amount: from legacies as last year, it is obviously 
unsafe and hazardous to count upon this result; and itis 
reckoned that on this occount, to keep the total receipts of 
the Board upto last year’s record, the donations from 
churches and individuals ought to be enlarged by $50,000. 

The additional sums required in view of these three 
facts, amounting to a total advance of $130,000, are needed 
in order to meet the appropriations already madeand to 





close the year without a debt. Six months of the current 
financial year have passed, and we are enabled in some 
degree to forecast the probable income of the year. Itis 
gratifying to find that the gifts from living donors thus 
far are about $8,000 in excess of the receipts from this 
source during the first six months of last year, and that 
the income from legacies is about $10,000 more than it was 
last yearat thisdate. This fact ofa positive advance in 
receipts thus far is gratefully recorded. But gratifying 
as it is, this gain it will be seen is buta fraction of what is 
required in order to meet the appropriations and close the 
year without a debt. Should the remaining six months 
yield only the same proportionate increase, we must face 
the probability of a debt of above $60,000. And that upon 
the present meager scale of appropriations, without meet- 
ing one of these added calls which are coming in upon like 
a flood from every mission and almost every station of the 
Board. 

The cause of the present embarrassment is due to tbe 
circumstances already named and also, in a higher degree, 
to the great and increasing success of our missionary 
work. While there has been a steady and cheering gain in 
the receipts of the Board during all these past years cul- 
minating in the unprecedented income of the last financial 
year, this gain has by no means kept pace with the prog- 
ress of the work on the field. The demands of the work, 
growing out of the facts of its success, have accumulated 
through many years till at this juncture they present an 
opportunity for missionary effort unparalleled in any 
former age, and at the same time constitute the chief em- 
barrassment of the present hour. The fruit of long years 
of labor and prayer is ripening on every hand; and yet 
for the moment we seem powerless to reap the precious 
harvest. If anything is calculated to make resistiess the 
appeal for enlarged gifts. surely it is this steady and in- 
spiring growth of the work, this clear evidence that God 
owns and blesses our toils. 

But in order fully to take in the situation we must see 
what the appropriations which have been made mean to 
the missionaries on the field and to their werk. The tota} 
amount placed at the disposal of the missions is the same 
as they had last year. But it will not sustain the same 
amount of work. Fifty-four new missionaries were sent 
to the foreign field last year; and their support makes ar 
increased draft upon the sum at the disposa] of the mis- 
sions. The total amount to be expended in the missions 
remaining the same, the part of it available for general 
work as distinguished from missionary salaries is dimin- 
ished by every addition to the number of missionaries in 
the field. Thus it has come to pass that altho the appro- 
priations for this year equal in gross amount those of Jast 
year, the part that can be. applied to general work is less 
by sixteen per cent. in ali the older missions. What such 
a reduction as that in a single year means no one can fully 
know but the laborers on the ground. Itis the dismissal 
of native preachers, trained through long years largely at. 
mission expense for this very work, just when the fruit of 
their labors is beginning to be gathered. It is the closing 
of schools, the centers of evangelistic work in many a vil- 
lage, aud the turning away of Christian teachers to secu- 
lar employments. It is the crippling of churches and 
higher schools just wken they most need encouragement 
and help. Ina word it 1s a heavy, heavy burden of disap- 
pointment to missionary and native helper alike. 

The cry of distress, the appeal for help, the inquiry, half 
incredulous, half indignent, what the churches mean by 
leaving their brethren abroad in such straits, the sad reso- 
lution to see what can be done to avert the threatened 
calamity—these all are coming back t> us from every mis- 
sion field and station around the world. ‘Can it be,” the 
missionaries inquire, ‘‘ that the churches know the effect 
of such retrenchment? Are they willing to see a work so 
blessed of the Lord, so laboriously begun and built up, so 
full of promise to-day, crippled or totally lost for want of 
due support? Have they ceased to pray for this work? 
Do they regret that God has so signally answered the 
prayers of their fathers?’ In many forms but all to one 
effect, this searching question comes frcm every land and 
from every station; and we cannot keep it to ourselves. 
It is not meant for us alone. It is meant for the Christian 
people in all our churches, in whose behalf this work is 
undertaken, and on whose gifts and prayers its success 
under God, depends. And, therefore, we senda it forth, and 
repeat it again and again, that our brethren and sisters in 
the churches may hear and respond. The burden is too 
great for us to bear alone; and besides the remedy is not 
in our hands. The money which would meet abundantly 
the appropriations already made, and relieve all the added 
needs which the missionaries urge with such resistless 
pleas, is in the hands of the Christian people in our 
churches ten times over, and in a sirgle day, if they willed 
it, could be put to God’s service in all these needy fields. 

The question is not one of ability, but of purpose and 
conviction; and it admits of but one Christian answer. 
It is impossible that the real facts in the case should be 
known, the nature of the crisis understood, and the ability 
of the churches instantly and abundantly to meet the 
emergency of the hour and seize the glorious opportunity 
be universally acknowledged, and still the needed re- 
sources be wanting. The age is not so degenerate. The 
Christian people of our day cannot thus stand halting and 
uumb before the command of their Redeemer, in full view 
of the needs of a perishing world. At _tuat call from 
Heaven, at that cry from the lost nations, our hearts must 
melt, and loyalty must rise, our prayers ascend and our 
gifts flow forth. Shall it not beso? Can it be that this 
cry shall be heard, and this need realized, and this glorious 
opportunity faced, and po response be made? Are we the 
children of the men and women who plauted this work and 
prayed for it, and joyfully gave of their substance that it 
might prosper and enlarge? Can we be recreant to the 
trust they have handed downtous? Ds we forget whose 
servants we are? Shall we refuse to follow where He leads 
the way? God forbid. Weare redeemed by the precious 
blood of Jesus Christ. Our persons, our wealth, our lives» 
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are not our own, but are subject to hiscontrol. And he 
has set the sinful, perishing world before our eyes; he lays 
its sorrows and darkness and despair upon our hearts; he 
has given us the message of eternal salvation for all these 
millions, and the men and the means to bear that message; 
and he shall have that which is his own, and he shall 
have it at once, and he shall have ii all! 
Boston, M 








Biblical Research. 


ZOROASTRIAN LEGENDS AND THEIR BIBLI- 
CAL SOURCES. 


BY THE REV. DR. ALEXANDER KOHUT. 








ANCIENT writers, the earliest of whom is Xanthus, of 
Sardes, who first mentioned Zoroaster, as well as modern 
scholars, differ greatly not only as to Zoroaster’s date, but 
also as to the idea whether the supposed founder of the 
Ormuzd religion is a mythical or historical personage. 
The research on this subject, interesting both from the 
point of view of civilization and religion, is by no means 
yet concluded. Agathias’s remarks! that it is nolonger 
possible to determine with any certainty when Zoroaster 
lived and legislated are agreed to even by the most accu- 
rate Persian scholars of our time. Professor Spiegel, 2 one 
of the foremost in rank of Persian scholarship and fully 
imbued with learning of and mastering the Parsic litera- 
ture, wavers as to the right conception of Zoroaster. But 
whether he lived in reality or merely in fiction, this much 
is certain, that the legendary embellishment of his life 
and character belongs to a later period, about tke time of 
the Sasfnides. And peculiarly enough just these legends 
form the kernel of historical reports concerning Zoroaster 
and, mutatis mutandis, they originated from such biblical 
accounts as havea personal bearing upon Moses. Thus 
phenomenally these accounts serve as the basis of a possi- 

ly only mythical personage. Very naturally, therefore, 
the Persian mythographers deducted the Mosaic records in 
order to apply the same to their own leader’s characteristic 
qualities. The perpetration of such plagiarism clearly 
proves to us the correctness of our former assertion, 
namely, that these adornments are fictions of a later pe- 
riod, and simultaneously designate the date of their origin 
—the time of the SasAnides (new Persians) who were known 
to hold the most friendly intercourse with the Jews of 
their surroundings. 

Let us approach our subject by illustrating the following 
comparisons: 

1. Zoroaster’s Birthplace.—The Mohammedans, at the 
authority of Tabary.* designate Philistia as Zoroaster’s 
birthplace. Opinions differ as to what teacher he owed 
his education. Some attribute it to Ezra, while others to 
Jeremiah. Being, however, cursed by his tutor, he became 
leprous, and wandered to Balk. It is obvious to my mind 
that this legend is borrowed from the history of the leper 
Gebazi, who was cursed by his master Elisha.‘ It seems 
self evident to me that the quid pro quo in the similar sound 
of the names Zoroaster and Zaraath (the leper), altho not 
etymologically correct, gave rise to the above version. 

2. Zoroaster’s Emblems.—The first threads of the Zoroas- 
trian myth were spun before his birth. His mother, it is 
said, was informed of the future importance of her son ina 
dream.» We omit the same, and only mention “that a 
mountain of light was seen to approach, at the sight of 
which a beautiful youth came forth, holding a staff iu his 
left hand and a scroll in his right.”"* The thaumaturgists 
explain that the rod signifies divine miraculous majesty, 
and the scroll an emblem of prophecy. It is manifest that 
this is molded after the biblical narrative of the staff of 
Moses and his scroll], the insignia of the Law. 

3. Zoroaster’s Marvelous Escape.—The region where Zo- 
roaster was born belonged to a King Durdnsarin. This 
tyrannical infidel hearing of our hero’s birth, and aware 
that should the child live his power would cease, quickly 
repaired to Pofirishagpa, the father of Zoroaster, and 
found the child in acradle.7 Waxing wroth, he drew his 
sword to murder him, but his hand withered before the 
mortal blow could be struck, and the child was saved. By 
the order of the king the child was placed on a narrow 
path over which a herd of oxen had to go, but the biggest 
of them taking the child between its legs prevented injury 
This tale, altho bearing the stamp of Eranic diction, was 
also shaped after the tradition of the youth Moses’ escape 
from Pharaoh. 

4. Zoroaster dividing the Water.—Zoroaster grew up, 
having gone through a series of troubles and temptations, 
and first promulgated his doctrinein Airyana—Vaéja. But 
here he could not draw an audience, and, therefore, con- 
cluded to leave the place with his faithful band. Tradi- 
tion depicts this emigration in the following manner: 
“‘Having traveled for a time he came to asea, which bad 
to be crossed; but far and near there was no vessel to be 
seen, and Zoroaster, considering it to be indecent to undress 
before the company, was greatly perplexed. A miracle 
helped him out of this difficulty. He raised his hand in 
prayer, at which the waters divided and the faithful ones 
passed through on dry iand.” Spiegel* tries to finda 
plausible explanation for the query how is it possible to 
swim through a sea, and therefore supposes it to have been 
the lake Seoan. There can be no doubt, however, tbat the 
“1. T124. 

2. Eranishe Alterthum’s Kunde, I, 708. 

3. Hyde Histor. Vet. Pers., p. 318, 2d Edition. 

4. II King, v, 26 

5. We meet similar storiesin the Midrash also referring to Moses. See 


Genesis, Rabba, ch. i, where we are told that Miriam prophesied his 
birth. 

6, We are also told: ‘* When Moses was born the house wes filled with 
light.’’ Gen. R. 1 ¢. 

7. A widely spread ErAnian myth states that Zoroaster came laughing 
into the world. Cf. Spiegel |. c., page 689. This feature isalso known to 
the Midrash Exod. Rabba, ch. i (to Exod, ti, 6), where it is said: “ The 
boy was weeping, meaning that in fact he was cheerfc!; but Gabriel 
struck him, that he should cry.”’ 

8. Eranishe Alterthums Kunde, p. 69. 








underlined statements are identical with the biblical ac- 
count of Israel’s crossing the Red Sea at the outstretched 
hand of Moses,’ by means of which they were enabled to 
pass through the sea op dry land. 

5. Zoroaster going through Fire.—Having reached Eranian 
ground, Zoroaster began bis prophecy by being led to 
Ormuzd by intervention of the Amesha-cpenta VoLu- 
maté6,! from whom he received permission to ask several 
questions. Zoroaster then perceived.a fire, through which 
he was commanded to pass. He did so, and came out un- 
harmed, withont a hair of his head being singed. Then 
his body was cut open, his intestines taken out and re- 
placed without causing pair.!! 

This story bears a close relation to the Mosaic record. 
The fiery mount of Zoroaster is the burning thornbusb,'? 
from which an angel of God appears to the law-giver. The 
second sign reminds us of the miracle performed by 
Moses. '3 

But Zoroaster receives stillathird sign, consisting of 
melted lead dropped on his chest withcut imparting pain. 
Perhaps this points to a third miracle of Moses, viz., water 
turned into blood ™ Tradition is at a loss to fix this 
story correctiy, and clumsily interprets it as a prophecy re- 
ferring to Aderbat Maresfand, to whom the same will be 
done without injury. 

6. Zoroaster’s Prophecy.—From the time of his appoint- 
ment to the prophecy, the work of Zoroaster began. Time 
and again is the communion of Zoroaster and Ormuzd de- 
scriLed in the Zend-Avesta, and their intercourse in 
Garonemana (the highest heaven and seat of Ormuzd) took 
place personally. All this, but of a far greater ethical 
valve, is true of the Mosaic laws, communicated to Moses 
in a manner inexplicable to us."5 

If now, the exterior garb in which the personal conver- 
sation between Ormuzd and Zoroaster is clothed be taken 
from Mosaic records, the promulgation of the Ormuzd law 
according to the later sources may be called a plagiary of 
the biblical representation of the Sinaic revelation.’6 These 
later sources report Zoroaster’s withdrawal to a mountain 
and his return thence with the Avesta, Then the mountain, 
as another source!’ relates, was enwrapped with flames, 
ignited! by the fire falling from Heaven, burnt continu- 
ously, so that the king and his highest officials approached 
it for divine worship. Hereupon Zoroaster stepped forth 
from the fire unharmed, appeared to them, bidding them 
to be of good cheer and to bring sacrifices, because bis 
god came to this place. “ From this time on he did not 
associate with everybody, but only with the most truth- 
tul ones, acd those most fit for communication with 
God.”’ 

Almost every feature of this portrait which is verified 
by the original text!9 is extracted from the Bible. After 
the revelation Moses encouraged the assembled multi- 
tude’? and told the distinguishcd Israelites to offer sacri- 
ficcs.°1 That Moses separated from his people after the 
history of the golden calf is particularly emphasized.“ 
Perhaps the fact also that Zoroaster communed only with 
a chosen few refers to the narration* according to which 
Moses on his descent from the mountain wore such a re- 
splendent countenance that the people feared to approach 
him. In reference to the report of Moses abstaining from 
food and drink for forty days and nights, we would men- 
tion that Pliny and Plutarch relate the same of Zorvas- 
ter,“the former designating him to live on cheese for 
twenty years, which the latter converts into milk, as his 
eternal food. 

7. Zoroaster as Magician.—Despite the questionable 
myth of Zoroaster’s seclusion in the desert after the receipt 
of the Avesta, the book itself,in full harmony with the 
later traditions, speaks of his mission to King Vistacpa 
(Gushta¢p according to the later) in whose court he per- 
formed miracles.25 Here, too, we recognize the mission of 
Moses to Pharaob, and the wonders performed by him. 

8. Zoroaster’s Death. Omitting several trivial details in 
striking analogy with the Bible, we will merely mention 
the story of Zoroaster’s death. Occidental sources assert 
that Zoroaster was devoured by a supernatural fire and re- 
admitted to Heaven;2* a manner of death, for which Zoro- 
aster himself had prayed. Tomy judgment the harmoniz- 
ing description of Elijah’s death is at the root of this. A 
new Persian information, the Sadder Bundebeeh*' attri- 
butes the death of Zoroaster to other means. To the ques- 
tion why such a distinguished man as Zoroaster had to die 
at all??* the reply, that should he live forever, resurrection 
were impossible, is given.” For this reason Ormuzd 
granted omniscience to Zoroaster for one moment, during 
which he beheld the joys of Paradise and the tribulations 
of Hell, and declared himself satisfied with the order of 
Ormuzd. This account seems in close affinity with the 
biblical tradition,*° according to which Moses could not 
enter Palestine, but was ordered to ascend a hight, from 
which he could suivey the promised land. 


Receiving these parallelisms, we must come to this con- 


9. Exod. xiv, 14; cf. 26 and 29. 
10. About him, see Kohut, “* Jewish Angelology,” etc., etc., p. 24, f. 
ll. Spiegel 1. c., 695. 
12. Exod. iii, 2. 
13. Ibidem iv, 6. 
14. Ibidem iv, 9. 
15. See the beautiful passage in Numb. xli, 6. and the commentaries. 
16. Exodus, ch. xix. 
17. See Spiegel l. c., p 697. 
18, See Dio Chrysostomos of Pruza, in his Borysthenean Oration II, ¢9, 
ed. Dindorf. 
ly. Cf. Windischman Mithra, p. 62. 
20. Exodus xx, 16. 
1. Ibidem xxiv, 5. 
22. Ibidem xxxiv, 7. 
23. Ibidem xxxv, 29. 
24. Spiegel |. c. 697, Note iv. 
25. Ibidem, 698, 
26. !bidem, 7.6. 
27 
28. 





. Ib'dem. 


. We meet the same question in Midrash, Deuter. R. ch. ii, in refer- 
ence to Moses. 


29. Ibidem Is also the death of Moses orought in close relati hip with 


clusion, that the Zoroastrian legends, when disrobed of 
their Eranian garb are, according to their sources, partly 
verbally borrowed from the Mosaic records, or to a great 
extent refracted through the prism of Baktrian tales. That 
these traditions were circulated among the people of the 
Talmudical period, is proven by the reminiscences quoted in 
the Hagada, some of which are mentioned in the footnotes, 

Thus we see, that the interchange of ideas between 
Judaism and Parsism, of giving and receiving,” is left 
without doubt by the testimony of the Zoroastrian legends, 
and taking the scarcity of Persian archeological literature 
into account, this example is not to be underrated. It is 
important, therefore, to discern a line of division in this 
mutual exchange, not only from a historical, but also a 
Jewish point of view, inasmuch as it shows the strong 
influence of Judaism on the most cultivated people nearest 
to monotheism of pagan antiquity, an influence increasing 
the triumph of Judaism. 
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BAPTIST. 
BANCROFT, D., Columbus, I[a., resigns. 
BATTEN, S. Z., rec. March 12th, Manayunk, Penn. 
COOPER, A.S., Mound City, Mo., aecepts call to Lewiston, Neb. 
GARTON, J. V., Meriden, Mass., resigns. 


GATTON, J. S., Madison, Ind., accepts call to Smithfield and 
Simpsonviile, Ky. 


GWALTNEY, L. R., D.D., Rome, accepts call to Athens, Ga. 
HAHN, B. D., Westerly, R. I., resigns. 

HEILNER, J. F., Grinne!}l, Ia., resigns. 

LINDSAY, A., Sherman, called to Johnsons’ Creek, N. Y..- 
MEATH, P. G., at Tama, Ia., resigns. 

NOBLE, MARrk&, Fairbury, Neb., resigns. 

RUSH, Z. C., Bellwood, Neb., accepts call to Madera, Cal. 
SAGE, E. G., Virden called to Orcara, lll. 

SERVICE, E. B., Middleville, Mich., resigns. 

STAFFORD, Joun, Marinette, Wis., resigns. 


STANSBURY, G. T., D.D., Oglethorpe, Ga., accepts call to 
Lafayette, Ind. 


STRATTON, H.D. D., D.D., Marion, Ala., accepts call to 
Thomaston, Ga. 


TAFT. H. B., Paw Paw, goes to Tekonsha, Mich. 
VEEDER, J. H., Gibbon, Neb., resigns. 
WALKER, GEo., Colorado, accepts call to Exeter, Neb. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


AINSWORTH, Iseatz_, Peabody, called to Rockport, Mass. 
Bale F ee: Whitman, Mass., accepts call to Pittsfield, 


BERGER, WIu1aM F., Richford, called to Moravia, N. Y. 


BOARDMAN, CaARLEs P., West Burlington, called to Hum- 
boldt and Weaver, Mo. 


BOSWORTH, WIA A., Great Bend, Kan., resigns. 


saowe, Banas, M., accepts call to Fellowship ch., Indianapo- 
olis, In 


CHANEY, Luctan W., Morristown, ca'lled to Medford, Minn. 
CLEMMER, EpsrRa rm B., Leona, Kan., resigns. 
DICKERMAN, GeorGeE &., First ch., Amherst, Mass., resigns. 


DUMM, WrwciaM W., Chagrin Falls, O., accepts call to Har- 
man, 


FASSETT, Joun, Guildhall, Vt., resigns. 

FIELD, GeorGet W., Central ch., Bangor, Me., resigns. 
FORDE, L, HARoLD, Nortkville, N. Y., resigns. 

FRAME, Ezra E., Buffalo Gap, 8. D., resigns. 

GRIFFITHS, Grirrirs, Chicago, I1l., accepts call to Dawn, Mo, 
HUDSON, Dork A., Yale Sem., called to Wilmington, Vt. 
LUCE, T., CLArrE, Lanesboro, called to Richmond, Mass. 
MERCER, Henry W., Larchwood, Ia., resigns. 


MERRILL, CHARLEs W.,Minneapolis, Minn., called to Plymouth 
ch., Lincoln. Neb. 


MONROE, ALEXANDER, Paxton, accepts call to Tabernaele 
ch., Chicago, Il. 
MOORE, CHARtues A., Palmyra, Wis., called to Paxton, Il). 
PARsOms, Henry W., Lake Benton, called to Stewartville, 
nn. 


RICHARDSON, CHARLEs A., Colwich and Maize, Kan., resigns. 
SUTHERLAND, WittrAm L,, Medford, Minpn., resigns. 
VINCENT, Samuet L., Bridgewater, Vt., resigns. 


VROOMAN. FRANK R., Upper Montclair, N. J.. accepts call to 
Elmira, N 


WELLMAN, WHEELER M., Capioma, called to Fairview, Kan. 

WHEELER, Epwarp, P., Beloit, accepts cal] to Ashland, Wis. 

WILLEY, Exvxmer E., Eldon, Ia., accepts eall to St. Louis, Mo. 

WILSON, CiuNtoN W., South Hartford, N. Y., resigns. 

WISE, D.WELLESLEY, Granville, accepts call toWheaton, [il 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

FRAZER, MELVIN, Mt. Pleasant,called to Jonesville, Mich. 

GARDINER, J. A., inst. March 9th, Holly Park, Cal. 

on M. E., Mechanicsville, N. Y., called to Anderson, 
nd. 












HIBBEN, Joun G., Falling Springs, Penn., resigns. 
ee Josern, Philadelphia, Penn., died March Mth, 
aged 


MATFES WS, W. F., Cottonwood Falls, called to Burlingame, 
an. 


MINTON, W. B., Bloomington, Ind., accepts call to Anna, Iil. 


NELSON, Emory A., Venango, Penn., called to Freedom 
Piains, N. Y. 


PHILLIPS, W. O., Creston, O., resigns. 

RIGGS, A. B., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Cincinnati, O. 

SMITH, O. A., Frankfort, accepts call to Evansville, Ind. 

SCOTT, H. O., Hfawatha, Kan., called to Hastings, Neb. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


apa, C. GRAHAM, Lockport, N. Y., accepts call to Vincennes 
nd. 


BRESEE, A. A., Worcester, O., resigns. 
BU MSTEAD, ELtior W., Rocky Mount, N. C., resigns. 


CHAPMAN, A. P., Sandy Hook, accepts call to Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


DAVIS, Q. A., Lowell, Mass., resigns. 

DUMBELL, H. M., Chattanooga, accepts call to Memphis, Tenn. 

heer ~ “gti Gaston J., Inslip, N. Y., accepts call to Muncie, 
nd. 

ee ig ER, JOsEPH, Mt. Winans, Md., accepts call to Mans- 
eld. 

GESNER., R. H., Tower, Minn., accepts call to Morris, N. Y. 

LANCASTER, J. L., Mobile, Ala., resigns. 

M guy &. HENRY A., West Newton, aw cepts call to New Bed- 

NICHOLS, y . E. O., Salmon Falis, N. H., accepts call to Bruns- 

OTTMANN. G. A., Pasadena, Cal., accepts call to Portland, Me. 
OSBORNE, RICHARD H. G., Yardley, Penn., accepts call to 


Leeds, Fauquier Co., Va. 
D Ragone | BENJAMIN H., 8.T.D., Boston, Masse., died 
March 9th . WT 

ant * JOHN, M.A., St. John’ 8, N. B., accepts call to Chicago, 


WATKINS, 8. H., New Haven, accepts call to Norwalk, Conn. 





the idea of resurrection. See also Yalkut, end of Deuteron. 
30. Deuter. ili, 25, and xxxiv, i. 





81. Ample examples for this reciprocity | have given in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, Vol. Il, No. 5,p. 223,and Vol. II.N 10. 
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Literature. 


(T « prompt mention-in our list of “Books of the 

; Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


SYBEL’S FOUNDING OF THE GER- 
MAN EMPIRE.” 


THE two volumes before us present the 
account of the preparatory conditions 
whick led up to the events that culminated 
in a united Germany under an Emperor. 
William I, whose name appears on the 
title page as the leading figure ic the great 
eveuts, of which this history isa record, 
only comes on the scene in the latter half 
} of the second volume. Bismarck also ap- 
pears only a short time before. We may 
judge, therefore, of the magnitude of the 
work undertaken by Herr von Sybel when 
it is considered that nearly 1,000 pages are 
devoted to preliminary observations on the 
period preceding the advent of the two 
great actors in the drama of the new Ger- 
manic [mperial union, William I and 
Prince von Bismarck. 

The volumes already published treat not 
of, sieges and battles, except by brief allu- 
sion. They area minute yet carefully di- 
geated chronicle of intricate negotiations, 
diplomatic fencing, the deliberations of 
councils and delegates, the intrigues, the 
jealousies, the ambitions, anxieties and 
double dealings of courts, cabinets and 
kings. 

At first this may appear rather dry read- 
ing; but the style of the author is animat- 
ed and well sustained, and as soon as the 
reader comprehends the prime importance 
of all these events to the establishment of 
the German Empire, he rapidly finds his 
attention riveted: and finally comes to 
realize the privilege offered him of being 
admitted as a witness to the secret deliber- 
ations of affairs of State, and gaining a 
-revelation of the occult motives and meth- 
ods of diplomacy and the character of the 
men wh® mold or mar the destiny of na- 
tions. In this respect the present work is 
one of the most valuable and remarkable 
in the history of statecraft. 

The author has enjoyed abundant access 
to Prussian State documents, which, indeed, 
was_indispensable. Those of Austria were 
denied him. Hence, while the general ac- 
curacy of his statements may be heartily 
accepted, the Austrians, if writing their 
own side of the case, might be able, per- 
haps, to enter a stronger plea in favor of 
some of the motives which dictated their 
apparently arrogant pretensions and tortu- 
ous policy prior to 1870. 

The idea of German unity, or at least of a 
contederacy of States peopled by one race, 
Was not new. It did not exist during the 
barbaric ages. It took root in the time of 
Charlemagne, and when the Carlovingian 
empire was broken up, three powerful dy- 
nasties sought in succession to combine 
Germanic dominion with the extension of 
protection over tae universal Roman 
Church, by grasping the imperial Roman 
crewn. Being of German origin, the iron- 
hearted monarchs of those lines were thus 
able to bring under their sway a number of 
the States of Germany and with that rule 
over Germans to associate the title of em- 
peror. This is how the idea of a German 
empire originated. The papacy eventually 
proved too much for these Italo-Germanic 
emperors, which gave rise to the saying: 
** All great empires must be broken up into 
tetrarchates, that the crowned priest may 
rule over them all.” Following this period 
Germany was rent by feuds and civil wars. 
While the empire continued nominally to 
exist, in reality there was no such thing as 
national unity among the various branches 

f the Germanic race. The country was 
hopelessly divided into Northern and 

outhern Germany, and those sections in 

urn were distributed among numerous 

etty, irreconcilable States, including a 
throng of free cities. Everywhere was uni- 

versal intellectual activity, accompanied 
by general political disturbance. Kast and 
West Prussia submitted themselves to 
- Poland, and Schleswig-Holstein voluntarily 
placed itself under the Danish king, an 
event pregnant in later ages with far-reach- 
ing and tremendous re:ults. Other parts 
of Germany ranged themselves with Swiss 
and French cantons to form a separate con- 
federacy. 

Maximilian I of Austria succeeded after 
enormous effort in gaining a more distinct 
entity and a certain authority to the so- 
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called German Empire. Imperial courts, 
Imperial districts, Imperial revenue laws 
and State contingents of the Imperial 
army were established. 

Charles V, endowed with a powerful in- 
tellect and vast ambition, came to the Im- 
perial throne of Germany apparently with 
every prospect of strengthening the grasp of 
the Empire over the sturdily independent 
States. Bat he met aninvincible obstacle in 
the rapid development of the Reformation. 
Inthe spiritual conflict between Luther and 
Rome Charles naturally took sides with the 
latter, and his efforts to crush Protestapt- 
ism resulted in reducing the imperial au- 
thority to a mere phantom, which quite 
disappeared in the Thirty Years’ War. As 
the authcr says,in connection with the 
signing of the peace of Westphalia, 


“Imperial authority and national sentiment 
had sunk to zero. Individualism had taken en- 
tire possession of the German land and of the 
German spirit. . Thespirit of individual- 
ism had torn the Empire into pieces. Only the 
further development of this very spirit in the 
special government could produce a remedy.” 


Austria was the first to revive after that 
great conflict. But this might have proved 
of little consequence if, as a compensation 
for her loss of prestige in Germany, she had 
not soon after made great territorial gains 
in other quarters. Morethanto any other 
man dces Austria owe hersubsequent infiu- 
ence to Prince Eugene, whose military ge- 
nius won for her Hungary, Belgium, Lom- 
bardy, and other provinces. Thus, while 
including but a fraction of the entire Ger- 
man race, Austria by her increased terri- 
torial importance was able to obtain a pre- 
ponderating influence in the councils of 
Germany, which she maintained almost 
unbroken until the decisive battle of 
Sadowa. Shere-asserted the claims of the 
old Roman Empire of the Germans, and for 
ages was awarded imperial honors and 
some imperial powers undisputed, altho 
her entire submission to the assumptions 
of the Romish Church separated her from 
the sympathy of the iarger part of Ger- 
many. 

When Frederick the Great, by the tri- 
umphs of the Seven Years’ War, snatch- 
ed Silesia from a power having a popula- 
tion ten times more numerous than that of 
Prussia but more unwieldy and badly or- 
ganized, he opposed to Austria a small but 
compact and enterprising rival that was 
destined to enter the lists for the unifica- 
tion of Germany and the Imperial crown. 
Not that Frederick entertained any distinct 
ambition to secure that crown for Prussia. 
He had not got as far as that. His purpose 
in attacking Austria wes rather by weaken- 
ing her to weaken the imperial idea which 
stood in the way of the full expansion of 
Prussia to the position of a powerful, inde- 
pendent State; secon iarily, he did a great 
work for his race. 

**His immortal services to Germany,” says 
the author, “ were these; he inspired by his own 
mighty personality a patriotic pride in the 
hearts of many thousand people; he protected 
with arms and bulwarks the German north, so 
long defenseless; he set before the eyes of 
the multitude of German proprietors for en- 
couragement and example his own manage- 
mentof affairs. . . . Thus the second half of 
the eighteenth century became for the German 
race, outside of Austria, a period of earnest as- 
piration and of joyous advancement. ... 
After a long period of insignificance and 
wretchedness, Germany found herself again in 
a position to take her place among cultivated 
nations.” : 

Strange it is to have to add that out of 
this beautiful racial development and har- 
mony there arose no thuught of political 
unification. In the minds of the people 
there was anincrease of personal and cos- 
mopolitan ideas; but in practical politics a 
dualism, a question of sovereignty between 
Austria and Prussia—the lesser States 
siding with one or the other according to 
religious or geographical position, and 
inclining to fear the ambition of both. 

It was this decline in the sentiment of 
national unity, the division of Germany 
into so many small States, and the coldness 
between Austria and Prussia, which aided 
the colossal genius of Napoleon to lay 
Germany in fragments at his feet. When 
he attacked Austria, Prassia looked calmly 
on; when he was crushing Prussia, Austria 
watched the tragedy without regret. The 
German Empire ceased to exist. In its 
place he established the Rhenish Confeder- 
acy, and a namber of small States in other 
parts of Germany, nominally independent 
but practically satrapies under the august 
protection of this Europzan Nebuchadnez- 
zar. But the policy of Napoleon,so far as Ger- 
many was concerned, was more profound 
than he always exhibited in organizing 
conquered territories. He proceeded to an- 
tagonize Northern and Southern Germany. 


‘and to inspire a burning patriotism that 


whom he gave power belonged to native 
houses, who ruled over compatriots. These 
vassals, being left free to administer 
affairs among their own people, accepted 
their vassalage with loyalty, and contrib- 
uted large contingents to his armies, ready 
to fight even against Germans. 

But ia the north of Germany, west of the 
Elbe, it was quite otherwise. The native 
princes were supplanted by French rulers, 
the laws and institutions were changed as 
far as possible. The result was naturally 
to arouse intense wrath against the invader, 


demanded earnest expression. Prussia was 
especially doomed to suffer all the horrors 
of conquest and tyranny. Out of the glow- 
ing desire to exterminate the foreign ty- 
rant, with all his base henchmen, arose in 
the fancy of the valiant youth the image of 
a ¢ompact empire, strong in itself and 
guided by a powerful hand, whose unitei 
strength could resist every adversary. As 
it had been found that neither Austria nor 
Prussia was alone a match for the foreign 
aggressor, the revolutien called for by the 
circumstances was for all, from every duke- 
dom, electorate, principality, kingdom and 
empire, from Innspruck to the Baltic, to 
rise, re-establish the empire under a Ger- 
man emperor, a confederacy that should 
defy all the States of Europe as once it did 
in the time of the Hohenstaufens. 

Amidst this newborn enthusiasm the im- 
perial crown would naturally fall to theKing 
of Prussia, whose people had been the first 
to revolt against the French domination, 
especially as the Austrian Emperor, Fraii- 
cis, was a weak man, of wholly re-actionary 
views. But aside from the traditions which 
seemed to give Austria certain pre-emptory 
rights, she was aided by the genius of a 
namber of masterly diplomatists like Met- 
ternich and Schwartzenberg. Prussia, dur- 
ing this reconstructive period, had some 
men like Stein and Manteuffel, Camp. 
hausen, Brandenburg and Radowitz, whose 
statesmanship was of a high order, but in 
the dark and mysterious mazes of diplo- 
macy they were no match for their Austrian 
antagonists. Frederick William IV was 
also ill-fitted to make a bold, undeviating 
struggle for the imperial crown, both be- 
cause of the extreme conscientiousness that 
restrained him from precipitating hostili- 
ties, if necessary, in order to establish his 
claims, and also because of the vacillating 
qualities of his mind. He was, however, a 
man of very decided talents and, altho a 
firm believer in the divine rights of kings, 
was also inspired by an exalted patriotism. 
It was probably for the best good of all con- 
cerned that when the question of re-estab- 
lishing the empire was again distinctly 
agitated, the King of Prussia was of such 
a temperament. The various elements then 
competing in Germany for the mastery clear- 
ly showed that the period for declaring the 
empire had not yet arrived. A man of more 
impetuous and decided character than 
Frederick William IV might have been 
disposed to anticipate events and precipitate 
a disaster, instead of leading up to the tri- 
umphant success, which was gradually 
evolving against the time when William I 
and Von Bismarck should be able to confirm 
Prussia’s right to the imperial crown with 
a more general acceptance to all concerned. 

Prussia was really the only power fitted 
to lead the desired confederacy, Austria 
representing but a mere fragment of Ger- 
many, and gradually growing more and 
more alienated. The problem was one of 
immense difficulty, for the lesser States 
sided with one or the other of the rival 
aspirants, each of whom preferred to see 
the desired organization deferred, rather 
than yield to its competitor. The demo- 
cratic revolution of 1848 put a check for 
the time en all attempts to reconstruct the 
Empire. The princes were forced to yield 
to the demands of the proletariat, constitu- 
tional guarantees were given that were 
sometimes revoked or modified after the 

disturbances had been quelled by force of 
arms, and all the two or three hundred 
great or petty governments of Germany 
seemed to sit on a quicksand that might 
drop from under them. 

Born of this evolution came the Na- 
tional Assembly, which convened at Frauk- 
fort. Awed by the possibilities of the 
democratic agitation, the kings and prince- 
lings accepted the proposition to submit 
the forming of a new federal compact toa 
popular assembly. But this National As- 
sembly, as it was called, included many 
members inspired by radical theories. They 
undertook to introduce many measures 
which the sovereigns of the different States 
were unable to accept. Another problem 
confronted the Assembly. It was designed 
that every German-speaking community 
should be included in the confederacy; but 


old duchy of Austria, which now formed 
but a small section of a large heterogenous 
empire. Prussia urged that German 
Austria might belong to the confederacy 
as an individual State, subject as such to 
the laws of the Confederate Empire; but 
that the Emperor of Austria could not te 
a member as Emperor, but simply as the 
ruler of the old duchy. To this Austria 
would not for a moment consent. 

Then there was the vexed question of 
Schleswig-Holstein, which was under the 
rule of Denmark, but formed an original 
part of Germany. A Prussian army in- 
vaded the duchies to wrest them from Denr- 
mark, and add them to the proposed em- 
pire. This aroused the ire of the Czar, who 
was related to the King of Denmark, and 
called forth the remonstrances of England 
and France, who felt a necessity of main- 
taining the balance of power by protecting 
the integrity of Denmark. A general war 
was with difficulty avoided. 

After all the speeches, pour parlers, pro- 
longed sessions and innumerable dispatches, 
and after the Archduke John, of Austria, 
had been elected Regent of the Ewpire, the 
National Assembly came to naught in 
spite of everything. The Austrian General, 
Windiscbhgratz, caused a prominent mem- 
ber of the Assembly, Robert Blum, to be 
tried by court martial and shot for being 
concerned in the Vienna insurrection. 
This was a turning-point in the career ofan 
Assembly which was, however, not wholly 
useless, as it served as a stepping stone in 
the gradual progress of Germany to its 
present exalted position. ; 
Fiederick William then proceeded to 
form a federal union with some of the 
lesser States. Schwarzenburg was not the 
man to submit to a scheme which might 
add to the consolidated power of Prussia 
after all the unceasing diplomatic skill he 
had displayed to thwart her plans. He 
proposed to revive the old Confederate Diet; 
discord was at once revived among the 
petty States, and matters seemed as un- 
promising as during the democratic revo- 
lution. 

The great diplomatist of the Austrian 
court in that crisis was gradually leading 
the way to the point where Austria and 
Prussia would again cross swords with the 
odds in favor of the former. But Schwarz- 
enberg was forced by the imperious hand 
of Death to yield his portfolio to Count 
Buol, his pupil, but greatly his inferior in 
diplomatic skill. Buol so conducted mat- 
ters as to lower the prestige of Austria dur- 
ing the diplomatic warfare which attended 
the Crimean War, while Prussia on the 
other hand gained several points. The lat- 
ter was also aided by the succession of Wil- 
liam I to the throne who had for his lieu- 
tenants such men as Bismarck and Moltke. 
When the inevitable conflict for the suprem- 
acy between Austria and Prussia came at 
last Prussia was prepared. At Sadowa 
William I not only defeated Austria but he 
mounted another step up to the imperial 
throne of a united German Empire. Herr 
von Sybel carries us thus far in these two 
volumes; with the documents at his dis- 
posal the remaining volumes of this admira- 
ble history promises to be of still greater 
interest and importance. 
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To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


In Mr. Henry Adams’s ‘‘ History of the 
Administrations of Jefferson and Madison,’’ 
the author dwells with great earnestness 
upon the inconsistency of the two Virginia 
Presidents in departing at times, during 
their season of power, from the theory held 
by them of the United States Government. 


Territory, the embargo, the United States 
Bank, etc., on all of which Mr. Adams lays 
the most marked stress, as if actuated by 
some ulterior purpose of excusing the sins 
of his own Presidential ancestors (who were 
conceded latitudinarians) by an appeal to 
the argumentum ad hominem. ‘ You are 
another,” is the popular answer of the con- 
troversailist in all ages; but I may say that 
the retort seldom convinces or silences the 
opponent. This is the style of Hildreth 
von Holst, Schouler, and now of Mr, Adams, 
who, openly flaunting the meretricious robes 
of Federalism, have, when a poor States- 
rights man is the object of their animadver- 
sion, affected to mince the airs and pruderies 
of the virtuous old ‘maid of Strict-Con- 
struction! Let us look into the matter a 
little more closely. 

Iam not at all prepared to say that the 
measures of which Jefferson and Madison 
are found “ guilty” are not entirely defensi- 
ble on the strictest principles of the Consti- 
tution. It is well known that in each and 
every case so arising the strict construction- 
ists were themselves divided; and, there- 











xi, 492, vill, 634. 





In reconstructing the South the princes to 


this principle involved the entrance of the 


fore, any change of opinion on the part of 


He instances the purchase of the Louisiana ~ 
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either of the Presidents named in respect to | Adams’s poivt is to show that in many re- 


some particular méasure did not necessarily 
convict them of violating the Constitution. 
When Jefferson negotiated the treaty for 
the acquisition of Louisiana, it is true he 
expressed doubt upon the constitutionality 
of bis course, but his party, consisting of 
strict constructionists, as honest as bim- 
self, entertained different views. And in- 
deed the terms of the Constitution by vest- 
ing the whole treaty power in the Execu- 
tive and Senate appear to leave no question 
that the Government of the United States 
has been always rightfully possessed of the 
power to acquire foreign territory. As 
writers on international law’ demonstrate, 
one of the great duties of a State is to grow; 
and as the States themselves are denied the 
power of making treaties for territorial en- 
largement, it stands to reason that the 
Government of the Union ought toenjoy it. 
And so in reference to the embargo which 
was fully justified under the power given 
to Congress ‘‘to regulate the trade of the 
Union.”” There was doubt also as to the 
constitutionality of the United States Bank, 
but even this measure might be excused, as 
it was at the time by strict constructionists 
like William B. Giles, who claimed that it 
was necessary to the enforcement of the 
power over the currency. Thus in each 
case the imputed violations of the Consti- 
tution on the part of Jefferson and Madison 
resolve themselves into mere actions of 
personal inconsistency by no means convict- 
ing them of a departure from principle. 

But what does this very inconsistency at- 
tributed to these great men of Virginia 
prove at the worst? Does it prove the im- 
practicability of the strict construction 
view, as Mr. Adams would have us believe? 
Ob, no, quite the reverse—but this: that if 
strict constructionists of so sincere a char- 
acter as Jefferson and Madison would,when 
once tempted by the possession of power, 
run into latitudinarianism in the face of 
their consistency and their constitutional 
doctrines, the Federalists, who openly 
boasted of their contempt of constitutional 
limitations, could not be rationally trusted 
at all. I think, however, that in most of 
the cases cited by Mr. Adams, the scruples 
of Jefferson and Madison, and not the Con- 
stitution, were originally ‘ overstrained.”’ 

At all events, the motives of Jefferson 
and Madison are free from reproach, even 
in their so-called infractions of the Consti- 
tution. The effect of these measures—of 
even the most questionable—was very dif- 
ferent from the stock-jobbing, speculative 
and sectional policy that has animated the 
statesmen who have adopted the principles 
of opponents. Nothing but good to the 
whole Union has come out of the annexa- 
tion of Louisiana, Florida and Texas. The 
embargo, disastrous as it was to the in- 
dustries of New Eagland, was certainly not 
favorable to the interests of the South. No 
good could result to the latter from either 
embargo or war. The United States Bank 
which Madison approved was situated in 
Philadelphia, and was more popular in the 
North than in the South. And it may be 
also remarked that if Madison, whose lumi 
nous genius irradiates the beginnings of our 
nation4l history, was feeble in war, much 
of the disgrace of the War of 1812 must be 
laid at the door of the house of Federalism, 
which declined to take much part in a war 
whose results after all were so glorious. 
The embargo itself was recommended by 
Jefferson under the belief that, if hostilities 
were entered upon, New England would 
decline to lend herself to their successful 
prosecution. Nor did Mr. Jefferson ever 
approve the embargo save as a choice of 
evils. 

In a word, the policy of Jefferson and 
Madison remained the same in all its essen- 
tial features. To confound their departures 
from the Constitution with those of their 
opponents in principle, is to confound 
black with white. The idea advanced in 
our times that the Constitution is a growth 
(I believe that is what Mr. Ingalls called 
it) is not new, but may be found chorused 
by the Federalists in the debates on the 
Funding bill as early a3 1799. And will 
auy one pretend that the public conduct of 
Jefferson and Madison, taken in its com- 
prehensive sense, was ever in favor of this 
view, or declarative of any other doctrine 
than that the Constitution was to be con- 
strued by its own natural language; and 
was to remain the same for all time to 
come, subject only to such changes as 
might be applied through the constitution- 
al medium of three-fourths of the States? 

Lyon G. TYLER. 


WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE, VA. 


[We publish this letter of Mr. Tyler with 
pleasure, tho we dissent from his criticism 
on Mr. Adams’s history of the Adminis- 
trations of Jefferson and Madison, Mr, 





spects the Federalists and Jeffersonians bad 
exchanged positions even before the end of 
Mr. Jefferson’s second term, which would 
be a curious live of defense for a Federal 
partisan, and wholly superfluous as an 
apology for the younger Adams, as this 
distinguished ancestor of the historian is 
openly admitted to have changed his 
ground. It is difficult to understand what 
Mr. Tyler alludes to in speaking of “the 
stock-jobbing, speculative and sectional 
poliey that has animated the statesmen who 
have adopted the principles of opponents.” 
With the two wars that have grown out of 
the annexation of Texas he can hardly in- 
tend to have his statement read as it stands, 
that ‘‘nothing but good to the whole Union 
has come out of the annexation of Louisi- 
ana,-Florida and Texas.’”’ As to the em. 
bargo Mr. Adams has shown very clearly 
that however hostile it may have been to 
New England in intention, those States 
profited by it enormously, just as the cap- 
italist class in the East would row from the 
free coinage of silver.—Epb. INDEPENDENT. ] 
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The Spirit of Discipline. Sermons 
preached by Francis Paget, DD. (Long- 
maaos, Green & Co., New York. $1.75.) It 
is not given to many preachers to strike 
outa new path a3 Dr. Paget does in this 
volume. Tae «ccidie which he so clearly 
defines in the introduction, and with so 
much literary charm and spirit, is an old 
enemy whose features are drawn both by 
Dante and by Chaucer. [tis not sloth nor 
altogether the gloom of a morose temper 
and discontented heart. It is more nearly 
that malaise of the mind which Goethe 
has described as the Welischmerz and as 
such the special distemper of this nervous, 
active, ambitious, curious and skeptical 
age. Itis a passion which visits the heart 
in all forms and degree;, aud brings iofirm- 
ity to the will, error to the mind, and un- 
rest to life. What it is, through all its 
mutations and concealments and how the 
mindis to be fortified against it is the special 
and original problem of this volume. Dr. 
Paget is never dull, nor abstruse, and 
pever mistakes the fanciful for the real. 
He lights up his pages with illustration, 
but never departs from a straightforward 
and honest simplicity. Where all is so 
good it is difficult to select, but we may 
without mistake call attention to the ser- 
mons on “Leisure Thoughts,” ‘‘ Drudg- 
ery and Heroism,” “‘ Tne Perils of the 
Vacant Heart,’ and the two on ‘“ The 
Responsibility of Inheritance” and 
the ‘Responsibility of Strength.” - 
Pulpit, Pen and Platform is the rather 
taking title to a volume of popular and 
crisp sermons, addresses, lectures and 
papers by the Rev. H. M. Wharton, D.D., 
lately of the Lee Street Baptist Church, 
Baltimore, more recently of the Brantley 
Memorial Baptist Chureh in the same city. 
(Wharton, Barnes & Co., Baltimore. $1.25.) 
Sermons Preached in St. Paul’s Ca 
thedral. By the late Joseph Barber Light. 
foot, Lord Bishop of Durham. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York. $1.75.) These sermons 
were preached while Dr. Lightfoot wasa 
canon of St. Paul’s, London. They are now 
publi-hed by the Trustees of the Lighvfoot 
Fund, in connection with the other volumes 
brought out under Bishop I. ghtfoot’s will 
to create a Fand for the Diocese of Durham. 
Days of My Years. By the *Rev. 
Joseph Cross, D.D., LL.D. (Thomas Whit- 
taker, New York. $1.50.) We have in this 
volume Dr. Cross’s autobiographic mem- 
oirs. They are the recollections of aman 
who has lived long and seen much asa 
chaplain in the Confederate Army, and 
should have learned the value of truthina 
clergyman too weil to have printed this as 
to Sherman’s occupation of Columbia: 

“Like an avalanche Cesar descended upon 
Columbia. Like a herd of hungry tigers from 
the jungle his soldiers leaped upon the prey: 
The municipal authorities went forth to meet 
the conqueror, ang formally surrendered the 
city. He burned it and disavowed the deed. 
His men, with torches, went from house to 
house, setting all on fire.” 

What Dr. Cross knows on this subject we 
cannot say; but if he has not examined the 
official records in th‘s case acd does not 
know that Columbia was burned by the re- 
treating Confederate force and that General 
Sherman’s army was employed in extin- 
guishing the flames, which were burning 
when they entered, he is a wholly unsafe 
man to be trusted with so dangerous an 
instrument as a pel. From Over the 
Border; or, Light on the Normal Life of 
Man. By Benj. G. Smith. (Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., Chicago. $1.00.) This is the 
last report from a dreamer of what he 
found “over the border,” and is neither 
better nor worse than the rest. The author 




















does not appear to have dreamed by the 


wedding, and bases the social life of Heaven 
on marriage, which is directly contrary 
to our Lord’s assertion. The doctrine of 
hell he considers scarcely worth repudia- 
tion, tho he did find some traces of a kind 
of reformatory. Primitive Paths in 
Prophecy is a collection of addresses on the 
various aspects: of the general subject of 
prophecy, given at the Brooklyn Confereuce 
of the Baptist Society for Bible Study, held 
November last. The papers are by esteem- 
ed ministers and teachers of the Baptist 
denomipation. The volume is compiled 
and edited by Geo. C. Needham, of Man- 
chester, Mass , Secretary of the Executive 
Committee. (Gospel Publication Co., Chi- 
cago, $1.00.) Beaten Paths; or, Les- 
sons in Living. By Charles Henry Keays, 
M.A. (Rader, Thomson & Co., Chicago, 
$2.50.) A- good piece of practical didac- 
tics, sober, sensible and religious, publish- 
ed in good, readable type,on first rate strong 
paper, trimmed, bound and squared to 
meet the requirements of a popular book. 
—-—Passiontide Sermons. This volume 
of sermons, by H. P. Liddon, late Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, London, were 
left ready for publication by the author at 
his death, excepting a few additions made 
by the editors, selected from Canon Lid- 
don’s unpublished Cathedral sermons. The 
sermons are arranged according to their 
subjects, and will be found most useful and 
helpful in guiding and sustaining reflection 
on the great themes of the Lenten season. 
The volume is well and handsomely manu- 
factured by Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. ($2.00 ) 


The New Senior at Andover. By Herbert 
D. Ward. Lllastrated. (Boston: D. Lothrop 
Co. $1.25.) As a story of New England 
academy life, from a schoolboy point of 
view, this will be found a true and strong 
presentation. {t is American in the best 
sense, as much so as “Tom Brown at 
Rugby ” is English. Thestyle is fresh and 
buoyant with a fine touch of the * Uncle 
Toby”? sympathy with young life in it. 
Mr. Ward writes sympathetically, as one 
who draws upon recollections not in the 
least remote or dim. The ‘‘ New Senior,” 
“John Strong,” isa lame boy who works his 
way through Phillips Academy, Andover. 
He is portrayed with striking cleverness. 
and may stand for many a true-hearted 
American youth whose persistent manliness 
and earnestness have won the prize of suc- 
cess under extreme difficulties. The author 
loves dogs as he loves men, and we venture 
the guess that ‘‘ Roger Mansfield ”’ and his 
dog ‘‘ John Calvin” are a leaf from his own 
diary. Whether Mr. Ward means only to 
honor his dog by this lofty appellation or 
whether it is a sly bit of satire on certain 
silent elements of his own theology his 
readers must decide. At all events “ John 
Calvin ” stands in the story for humor and 
pathos at the highest. ‘John Strong,” the 
the lame schoolboy working his way to 
Harvard, sadly, proudly, and in the 
silent strength of his New England race, is 
the schoolboy of the type all New England 
has loved to honor and been proud to de- 
velop. The dogisadash of heresy ard of 
human interest neither of which is without 
example in New England life and litera- 
ture, to say nothing of the classic Ando 
ver. The near-sighted youth, whom the 
students dubbed ** Doc Goggles,” is a 
character well drawn avd well managed 
to briog out the bitter evil of hazing in 
school or college. Certainly the example 
here given of the terrible results of the 
brutal practice is not fanciful or over- 
wrought; moreover, it is presented in the 
right spirit and with force. Mr. Ward, with 
commendable judgment and reserve, has 
refrained from urging his story into senti- 
mentalism or sermonizing. The situations, 
the incidents and the characters are not 
forced to give up reluctantly undue mofal 
significance, but are so set as to leave the 
reader free to interpret them as he would 
in real life. What will strike every 
reader who has experience of Andover is 
the Andover enthusiasm infused into the 
story. It is the author’s delight in the 
noble old historic town, its characters, insti- 
tutions and picturesque ways, his pri ie in 
Phillips Acadamy, in the strong, mysterious 
but large man whose silent force dominated 
the hill, in his own school life, his enjoy- 
ment of the merrier notes from the ‘“‘ Fem. 
Sem.” and the graver ones that came from 
the ‘‘School of the Prophets,’? crowning 
the lofty site; his generous portraiture of 
the varieties of school boy in the tragedy, 
the comedy and the stern realities of his 
lot, Lambkin, Mrs. Grooge the boarding- 
housekeeper for Latin Commons, Pete the 
coachman, Locks, the kind-hearted janitor 
who sold old furniture, the school politics 











and fun, the grind of work and care, the 
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Book (the Good Book), as he describes a | fun that was wicked, the fun that was 


naughty, the fun that was good, the pathos 
of poverty, the pathos of sickness, the 
pathos of death, the pathos of sacrifice and 
fidelity misunderstood, and the pathos of 
generous recognition at last—all this eom- 
pels us to recognize with prompt delight 
the distinct charm of the book. Older 
Andoverians will find the Andover they 
learned to love touched with much that is 
new, but not revolutionary, It may be hard 
for them to imagine the ‘‘Uncle Sam” 
of their day, faintly disguised as “‘ Dr. 
Tyler,’ watcbing a ball game; but they 
will respond with full heart to the story of 
his last “‘ Biblical’ as he falls dead in the 
harness into the arms of “John Strong,” bis 
noble pupil and one of the noblest concep- 
tions of New England schoolboy life that 
has yet been created in American litera- 
ture. 


Exposé de Théologie Systématique, par 
A, Gretillet. Tome IV; Dogmatique, II, 
Sotériologie, Eschatologie. (Neuchatel, At- 
tinger fréres, Editeurs, 1891. 8vo, pp. 639.) 
With this volume the dogmatic depart- 
ment of the theological system of Professor 
Gretillet, of the Independent theological 
faculty of Neuchatel, has reached its con- 
clusion. In form and contents it is one of 
the best works that modern speculative 
and dogmatic research has produced. The 
position of the author is conservative, but 
not in the sense of simply reproducing the 
manners and methods of earlier generations. 
He accepts progress wherever honest criti- 
cism and investigation have produced 
results which are more than mere hypothe- 
ses. He takes a decided stand against the 
current critical view that prophecy and the 
prophets antedate the law in the Old 
Testament. He finds the beginnings of 
Messianic hopes already in the patriarchal 
age, and does not discover them only in the 
prophetic literature of the ninth and eighth 
centuries. The present volume realiy con- 
tains the center of the system, the bulk 
being devoted to Soteriology. He does not 
reproduce all the subtilties of the two 
natures as taught by Chalcedon Synod, 
and occupies a moderate position on the 
Kenosis question. In regard to the work of 
Christ he stands firmly on the traditional 
biblical grounds. In short, while doing 
full justice to the advanced views of the 
day, the author’s own views have been but 
little modified by them, French Protest- 
antism has produced but few works of such 
intrinsic value as this. 


Dr. Le Baron and His Daughters, by 
Jane G. Austin, continues the series of 
atudies of domestie and social life in the 
days of the Old Colony, to which Mrs, Aus- 
tin has already devoted her careful pen 
with success, in the instances of ‘‘Standish 
of Standish,” ‘tA Nameless Nobleman,” 
and other fictions, if those books can be so 
classed in which a large proportion of the 
characters andincidents are drawn from 
actual life and the local chronicles of a fa- 
mous Massachusetts community. The story 
contains much minute detail that adds to 
its finished realism, and is a most elaborate 
and painstaking genre picture of Plymouth. 
In the course of its ordinarily composed 
tener occur some exceedingly dramatic 
episodes—one of them too painful to be ac- 
ceptableif it were not for the author’s ex- 
press statement that it is a part of the 
truthful materials she has brought together 
in her novel. The characters are clearly 
delineated, and the central figure of Dr. 
Le Baron is a fine study of a strong-minded, 
active, influential physician in the last cen- 
tury. The book is ot a length that would 
well admit curtailment, and the author’s 
deliberateness becomes prolixity to a degree, 
that wearies readers not in special sympathy 
with hertheme. Still, there is a nicety and 
accuracy in Mrs. Austin’s style that com- 
pensates. Her book is of value to the local 
historian for its undercurrent of truth to 
Plymiouth’s annals (which have been care- 
fully consulted by her and drawn on in al- 
most every chapter); and to all persons in 
America named “‘ Le Baron” it should be 
seriously interesting. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 


Essays in Philosophy Old and New. By 
William Knight, Professor of Philosophy 
and Political Economy in the University of 
Aberdeen. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. $1.25.) The strong- 
est point made in the Essays collected in 
this volume is that brought against Evolu- 
tion when it is put forward as a philosophy 
instead of being heldstrictly within bounds 
as a working theory for the guidance of 
scientific investigation and classification. 
Professor Knight suggests a new classifica- 
tion of the sciences, based on their division 
into sciences including and dealing with the 





phenomena of mind, and sciences including 
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and dealing with the phenomena of matter. 
The essay on Personality and the Infinite 
discusses the question which carries with it 
the fate of Christian Theism, whether Per- 
sonality must be conceived as involving 
limitation, and therefore inapplicable to 
the Infinite Goi. Positive Religion: 
Essays, Fragments and Hints. By Joseph 
Henry Allen. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
$1.25.) This attractive and handy little 
volume contains a series of brief paper 
written in the familiar pleasant conversa- 
tional style of the author, and from the 
standpoint of his genial and rather super- 
ficial liberalism. 


The Public Uses of the Bible: A Study in 
Biblical Elocution. By George M. Stone. 
(A.D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. $1.25 ) 
This is a highly suggestive treatise on the 
vocal interpretation, or reading of the Bible. 
It has its basis in the author’s experience 
and really follows a method which re- 
constructed him both physically and as to 
his work io the pulpit.- We would like 
to commend readers in quest of something 
to read on Sunday afternoon to turn their 
attention to a neat little brochure, The 
Christion in Society, by the Rev. William 
M. Taylor, D.D., of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New 
York. 35 cents.) Christus Mediatcr. 
By Charles Elliott, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew in Lafayette College, Easton, 
Penn. This is a neat and thoughtful 
little volume on the Person and offices of 
Jesus Christ, prepared especially for the 
vse of ministers and theological students. 
Thoughts on Life, Death and Immor- 

tality. (Thomas Whittaker, Bible House, 

New York. 75 cents.) Under this title 

we have a selection of four of the unpub- 

lished writings of the late Samuel Smith 

Harris, D.D., LL D., Bishop of Michigan. 

The selections are made by Charlotte Wood 

Siocum, with good judgment, and are a 

collection of solid nuggets and polished 

gems. - From Fleming H. Revell (New 

York, 75 cents) we have Jew and Gentile, 
being a Report of a Conference of Israel- 

ites and Christians held at Chicago, No- 

vember 24th and 25th, 1890, Jews and Chris- 
tians participating. 


Lord Beaconsfield. By J. A. Froude. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.25.) 
This is a volums which will entertain every 
one that takes 1t up, but probably the only 
one to be fully satisfied with it will be Mr. 
Froude himself. Lord Beaconsfield, could 
he review it in his grave, woald have no 
reason to be displeased. It sets him high 
in the judgment of history, higher than he 
had any right to expect to go; and what 
censures and strictures it contains are those 
which time and events have set on his poli- 
cy. Liberal England, which has long since 
ceased to look to Mr. Froude as its expo- 
nent, will read the volume with far less 
satisfaction. Mr. Uarlyle, were he living, 
would find little in it to smother his scorn 
of *‘ Jingoism’’; and John Leech, could he 
go back in the calendar of time, would in- 
vent out of Mr. Froude’s vindication a new 
series of cartoonsfor Punch. For ourselves 
we sall never cease to remember that he 
did not like the Crimean War, and that tho 
he personally liked the Federal Government 
during the American War rather less, he 
would not encourage Palmerston to do 
what he notoriously wantedtodo, and join 
with Louis Napoleonin recognizing the Con 
federacy. 

















Health for Little Folks. (American 
Book Company, N. Y.) This manual is 
well prepared anda valuable school-book 
for beginners, while its teachings as to alco- 
hol and tobacco are kept prominent. This is 
well. Itis well illustrated, both by inci 
dents and plates. No betterselection could 
be made from the great mass of anatomy, 
physiology and hygiene. It will no doubt 
be a very popular elementary text-book 
For this reason we present two or three 
mild criticisms Page 15 says: ‘* Pork is 
not a safe meat to eat. It is often diseased ” 
This is too positiveand general. Weare not 
aware, page 27, that the dust you can rub 
off of the skin of grapes explains all about 
the * tiny things” which our author says 
(?) are ferments. On page 31: “‘ Cider drunk- 
ards are usually very cross” might be 
omitted. We are not aware that alcohol in 
cider has this special effect. ‘‘ Do not drink 
while you are eating,’’ page 42, is too abso- 
lute. It is hardly true that alcoholic drinks, 
bad as they are, *‘ often makes sores on the 
inside of the stomach,”’ page 48. In gener- 
al, we must say never exaggerate to a child. 
These, however, are mild errors, aad easily 
corrected. 


How we Went and What we Saw, by 
Charles McCormick Reeve, is an informal 
chronicle of travel in the East—Turkey, 


Greece. The writer is shrewd, alert and 
exceedingly American in his standpoint of 
observation and comment, but incidentally 
in his book he undertakes to be continually 
funny, in the fashion of Mr. Clemens’s 
“Innocents Abroad,’”’ more or less; some- 
times succeeding, but ever apt, like many 
other writers, to fall into the mistake of 
supposing that a “ popular”’ style, a plenti- 
ful employment of slang, and a resort to 
that species of humor that has come to 
be known as “ Western” is monstrous 
pretty wit; and that to poke funat every- 
thing possible for the purpose amounts to 
vivacity. There is an undercurrent of good 
sense and of serious feeling for antique 
art and architecture, however, that does 
something to offset Mr. Reeve’s perpetual 
cackle and perpetualchuckle. His observa- 
tions of the Turkish internal policy and 
governmental system are just, and his en- 
thusiasm for Tricoupis and Greece, as it is, 
does him credit. To travelers visiting 
Syria the last chapter of the book is of real 
value in its practical suggestions of the 
Baedeker order. (New York: G. P. Puat- 
nam’s Sons.) 


The Church; her Ministry and Sacra- 
ments. Henry J. Van Dyke, D.D. (A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co., New York. $1.50.) 
Tbe lectures which compose this volume 
were delivered at Princeton Theological 
S-zminary on the L. P. S:one Foundation. 
They are remarkably able in all ways, and 
particularly for the author’s clear, strong 
Eoglish style. Dr. Van Dyke takes high 
ground as to the divine origin and author- 
ity of the Church and the ministry and as 
to the nature, efficacy and obligation of the 
sacraments. But he is liberal as to the 
constitution of the Church, denying that 
any special form is laid down in the New 
Testament. His statement of the marks of 
catholicity in a Church is broad enough to 
satisfy the most liberal interpretation. We 
note also that the author restatesin these 
lectures his position as to the blessed state 
of all who die in childhood as argued and 
defined in his previous volume on *'God and 
aod Littie Choildrep.”’ We note alsothatin 
defining the biblical conception of the king- 
dom of God Dr. Van Dykeis sharp and de- 
cisive with the Premillenarian theory. 


A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to 
the Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 
and to Philemon. By Joseph Agar Beet. 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York. $2.00.) 
Professor Beet’s commentaries have a dis- 
tinct flavor and merit of their own, and 
have been widely recognized especially 
among lay students of the Bible. His Ro- 
mans has attained the 7th edition; his Cor- 
rinthians a 4th, and his Galatians a 3d. 
The last two are more recent than the 
Romans. Professor Beet is a close student. 
of the Greek text, and has asourd theory 
of exposition. His commentaries are, how- 
ever, for English readers. They are arranged 
in a general topical order on the basis of 
the topical order of the Epistles, but follow 
the text through verse by verse. They are 
characterized by strong sense, practical 
spiritual insight, and a scholarship which 
makes the work rich without being pedan- 
tic or finical. Students who do not know 
Greek can hardly be directed to a more 
useful aid. 


The University ot Pennsylvania is pub- 
lisbing a series of Studies in Philology and 
Archeology. The second number which 
we have received is by Prof. Morris Jas 
trow, Jr., and entitled A Fragment of the 
Babylonian Dibbarra Epic. It is a 
translation of the inscription on a single 
fragment of a tablet brought to this coun- 
try thirty or forty years ago, and which 
gives an account of a war among the gods, 
somewhat corresponding to that between 
Bel Merodach and the Dragon. Professor 
Jastrow has made a careful study which 
has much mythological value. It is inter- 
esting as being almost the first case in 
which any of the hundreds of tablets now 
in this country have been copied and trans- 
lated, altho there are dozens of scholars 
who have devoted themselves to the study 
of Assyrian. 


Kiddle’s Text Book of Physic. (Wm. 
Wood & Co., New York) The plan of this 
book isin general after that of Ganot. The 
introductory ‘‘Suggestions to Teachers”’ 
shows that the author has full comprehen- 
sion of the best method of teaching natural 
science, and the text of the book does not 
disappoint. The definitions are lucid, the 
condensation and selection of matter excel- 
lent, the distinctions between the essential 
and subsidiary parts well marked, the il- 
lustrations good, and the whole make up 
satisfactory. We «snow ofno better guide 
for the use of our public schools, and of 


ough knowledge of such a book than a less 
accurate acquaintance with more extended 
treatises. 


Petrarch. A Sketch of his Life and 
Works. By Mary Alden Ward. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. $1,25.) The author of 
this volume has previously made a favorable 
impression by her similar volume on Dante, 
which the present volume on Petrarch more 
thaa sustains. It is carefully prepared, 
cleatily and admirably divided into topics, 
and written with a graceful eloquence 
which carries the reader on in spite of him- 
self, and makes the little book as enter- 
taininy as it is useful. 


Health at Home Tracts. A. Schofield, 
M.D. (Religious Tract Scciety, London.) 
This is a series of twelve Health Tracts 
now bound ino one volume. The chief sub- 
jects are Ventilation, Blood Poisons, Care 
of Children and of the Sick, Care of the 
Skin, Clothing and Cooking. Facts are 
plainly stated and advice as to care of 
the soul combined with that as to care 
of the body. It will no doubt prove of 
service to the class for whom it is written, 
especially when circulated in leaflets. 


How to Make the Garden Pay. By T. 
Greiner. (Wm. Henry Maule. Philadel- 
phia.) This is a practical manual for prac- 
tical gardners who garden for profit. It is 
up to the times and explains modern 
methods, etc. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND’s life of Mrs. 
Carlyle will contain several letters not al- 
ready published and a new portrait. 








..The Putnams have just issued ‘‘ The 
Sardonyx Seal,’”’ by Mrs. Belle Gray Tay- 
lor, a romance with a dramatic plot, the 
scene of which is Normandy. 


....Mr. Lorettus S. Metcalf has resigned 
the editorship of The Forum and is to be 
succeeded by Mr. Walter H. Page, who has 
been The Forum’s business manager. 


..Near the end of this month Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. will publish ‘‘ Tne Auto- 
biography, Diary and Correspondence of 
the Rev. James Freeman Clarke,’’ edited by 
the Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 


.-A new English edition of Landor’s 
“Tmaginary Conversations,” in six vol- 
umes, has been prepared by C. G. Croap, 
the editor of Landor’s “ Pericles and Aspa- 
sia,’ in the Temple Library Series. 


--The new edition of ‘“‘ Men of the 
Time,”’ which will now be called ‘* Men and 
Women of the Time,” is prumised by George 
Routledge .& Sons for thismonth. It has 
been long in preparation, and its appear- 
ance has been unexpectedly delayed. 


..-The Patnams have nearly ready the 
first volume of the ‘‘ Talleyrand Memoirs,”’ 
it will be issued with four portraits and a 
few pages of manuscript in fac-simile. An 
extended paper on Talleyranod, by the Duc 
de Broglie, will be printed as a preface. 


.-Hunt & Eaton, of 150 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y., have jast published E. Irepzeus 
Stevenson’s new story, ‘Left to Taoem- 
selves,” described as a “ vignette of early 
friendship.’’ Nominally for young readers, 
the study of adult human nature in the 
story is intended to commend it to adult 
minds, ‘and a preface concerning a present 
tendency in juvenile literature emphasizes 
this. 


.-The volume on “ Younger American 
Poets,’’ which has been prepared by Doug- 
las B. W. Sladen during his sojourn in this 
city, is about ready in London, and will 
soon be issued here by the Cassell Pablish- 
ing Company. Mr. Sladen has already pub- 
lished ‘‘ Australian Poets, 1788--1889,’’ and 
he is now engaged on his work entitled 
‘Literary New York,” which he expects 
will be ready in the course of a few months. 

..The Contemporary Review for the 
current month contains an important paper 
on John Wesley, by Archdeacon Farrar. 
The treatment of his subject is as charming 
and thrilling as one would expect from this 
master of good English, and the constant 
bravery, generosity and enthusiasm of 
the tireless preacher are brought bome 
vividly tothe mind. Mr. Archibald Forbes 
describes (with a map) the battle of Bala- 
clava, and there is an article on the much- 
vexed question ofthe [rish Leadership Post- 
al and telegraphic reform, with some useful 
suggestions in regard to ao international 
postage stamp and other needed improve- 
ments, are the subject of a paper by Mr 
Henoniker Heaton, M.P. The literary arti_ 
cle of the number is an essay on Mr. Rad- 
yard Kipling’s Stories by J. M. Barrie, 





academies and high schools. How much 





Egypt, Syria, the ASzean Islands and 


better for the ordinary student is a thor- 


---Perhaps the most readable article 
which has yet appeared on the great Afri- 
can Forest and Mr, Stanley’s recent explo- 
ration, is that by A. J. M. Jephsun in Scrib 
ner’s for this month. He makes his ‘‘ March 
with a Starving Column” wonderfully real 
te his readers. Another capital magazine 
article is that on London and American 
Clubs. Three excellent short stories, with 
an installment of *‘ Jerry,” make up the 
fiction of the number. **The Other Woman,” 
by Mr. Richard Harding Davis, is a well- 
drawn little sketch of city life—real life in 
a real city; Mr. Duncan Campbell Scott 
depicts a whimajcal incident which could 
hardly happen outside of a French Cana- 
dian village; while ‘‘The Half-White”’ is 
an incident in Honolulu, by Mrs. Robert 
Louis Stevenson. “Japanese Ways and 
Thoughts” form the subject.of Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s Japonica. His appreciation of the 
gracious and gentle Japanese women is 
appreciative ; and the story of the girl who 
sacrificed her life to save her mother and 
her husband is most dramatic. The repro- 
duction of the iliustrations to this number 
is extremely bad. 
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Maxima, the Epicurean. His Sensations and 
deas. By Walter Pater. Fifth thousand. 
tget'p Pp. vill, 30. New York; Macmillan & 82 
Lo 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A beautiful Easter present. 


Oberammergau, 1890. 


A POEM. 
By WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER. 
Illustrated. 


Large 8vo, Ornamental White and Gold Cover, Gilt 
Top and Uncut Edges, $2.00. 


Dignified, melodious, sometimes pathetic, and al- 
ways in the best tone of believing reverence and 
adoring faith.—Independent, N. Y. 

The volume, in small folio form, is a beautiful ex- 
ample of book making. The paper and printing are 
of the finest, the type is large and handsome, and a 
nob e margin surrounds each puge. The binding, in 
vellum, gold, and red, is exquisite in taste, and the 
book will meet with a warm welcome from those who 
are interested in the large and rapidly-growing liter- 
ature of the subject.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Bos- 
ton. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, W. Y. 


¢B™ The above work will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
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LONGMANS, GHEBN & C0. 


HAVE NOW READY 
PASSIONTIDE. 


Sermons easring chiefly on the Passion of our Lord. 
NRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D. D.C.L. Late 
Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 
312 pages, $2.00 


PHYSICAL RELIGION. 


Being the Gifford Lectures for 1890. delivered before 
the University of Glasgow. By F. MAX MULLEX 
Crown 8vo, 422 pages $3.00. 

This volume contains the second course of Gifford 
Lectures delivered before the University of Glasgow 
in the beginning of 1590, with a few additions, mostly 
printed at the end of the volume, 


THE ORACLES OF GOD. 


Crown 8vo, 


’ Nine Lectures onthe Nature and Extent of Biblical 


Inspiration and the Special Significance of the 
Old Testament Perigesras at the Presen* Time. 

y - SANDAY, M.A., D.D.. LL.D. Dean 
Ireland’s Pro’ essor of Exegesis, Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford Preacher at Whitehali. Crown 
8vo. 160 pages, $1.50. 


~~ THE SPIRIT OF DISCIPLINE. 


Sermons. Witb an In‘roductory Essay concerning 
Accidie. By FRANCIS PAGET, D.D., Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Crown Svo, 582 pages, 


THE PRYMER. 


Or Prayer Book of the l.ay People in the Middle 
Ages. Ip Envlish dating about 1400 a.p. Kdited, 
with Introduction and Notes. from the Manu- 
script (G.°24)in St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
By HENRY LITTLEHALES. Part l.—Text. Royal 
8vo, $2.00. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. will be 


happy to send their new Theological Cata- 
logue to any addresson application. 


Longmans, Creen & Co., 
15 EAST 16TH STREET, NEW YORK 


A_FEW TRAINED 


GENTS 


wanted to handle a New Work of a unique character. 


The World’s 
—Religions.— 


A Great 


Superbly i, LIBERAL TERMS. Seller, 
Answer eafly, to secure Best Territory. 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CO. 


35 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Centenary of John Wesley's Death. 


THE WORLD-WIDE RESULTS OF HI8 MOVE- 


MENT-ITS INFLUENCE ON OTHER 
CHRISTIAN BODIES. 


THE INDEPENDENT Of March Sth, IS91, isa special 
number appropriate to the centenary of the death of 
John Wesley, March 2d, 1791. It has sixteen extra 
pages, forty-eight in all, devoted chiefly to articles, by 
the most eminent writers,onthe results of the great 
Wesleyan Movement. All branches of Methodism 
throughout the world are represented by communica- 
tions showing when and how they originated, what 
they are, and what they hive done. Among them are 
the following: 


The Relations of the Wesleyan Mevemeot 
ce the Church of Kngland, By the Very Rey. 

- FARRAR. !).D., Archdeacon of Westminster. 

The Iniluence of Wesleyan A petniagics on 
Calvinism. By Prof. Mar «, VINCENT, 
‘Re, of the Union Spontanton)” Seastaent, New 


The _ of the Weslevan Movement 
on other Bodies. By Lewis F. Stearns, D.D., 
Professor of Christian Theoiogy in Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary . 

The Character and Work of John Wesley. 
By Bishop JOHN ’. HURST, V.D., of the Methodist 
Ep's*oval Church. A 

he h 4 esley in America. By Bishop W. 8. 
Pe D.D . of the Protestant Le ey el hurch. 

The & ‘ouiFibntions of the Wesleys to Hym- 
nology. By Prof. . W. BIRD, of the Pro ye 
Episcopal Chur ch. 

Fes: eqnedine Kpiscopal Charch,. By Bishop 

ENT, 

The Methodist Episcopal Church. South, By 
Bishop E. R HeNnpRIX, D.D. 

The Afctons | Wethodiat R iscopal Chuarch, 

shop 


Mothodiet ¥pixcopal Zion 
Charch. By BshopC. R. HARR .D. 
The Colored Methodist Episcopal Charch, 
By Bishop L. H. HoLsey. D.D 
The "Methodist Protestant Church. By L. W. 
Ex-President of the. ‘General Con- 





} 
The American Wesleyan Church, By_N. 
WARPNER. D.D., President of toe ‘General Con- 


ference. ; 

The Free Methodiat Char: h. By B. T. ROBERTS, 
D D., General Superinten '« 

The Congregatiouat Me: hodiss Church. By 
the Kev, JOHN THURMAN 

The Methodist Church ef Canada. By A. 
CARMAN, D.D., General Superintendent 

The Wesleyan ‘Methodis« Church ef Great 

ain, By JAMeSM Kren@. D.v., LL.D. 
The "Methodint New Connexion, By Ex- 


President J.©. WATTS. 
The Bible Christiaus, By the Rev. W.HIGMAN, 


President of the ‘‘onference. 
The Rte Me Methodists. By the Rev. 
LLAM President ot the Conference. 
The A jattes Methodist Free Charch. By the 
M. T. Myers, President of tne Annual As- 


Also a full report, by Cabie. of the ceremonies and 
addresses at the unveiling of the Statue of John 
Wesley at City Koad Chapel. London. 

Such aseries of articles it would be impossible to find 
elsewhere. They give a complete view of the Metho 
dism of the world. Every intelligent person should 
have the number of THK INDEPENDENT containing 
them. itcan be hadatten centseach. It would be 
a batter investment, however, to subscribe for six 
months orayear. THE IND &PENDENT will have the 
coming year wany memorable issues, with special 
discussions which no inteliigent man can afford to 


miss. 
Terms of Subscription. 











Three months........ 3 Six months. 10 

Four months......... era Tre . 30 
CLUBS. 

Two years. .... 03 8 FOUr Y@OTS.,..+ -+++ 8 40 

Three years.......... Five vears...........- 10 0p 


THE cud mtebinnn: 


P.-U. Box 2737. 251 Broadway, New York. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y.,; 
HAVE NOW READY: 


The Vikings in 
CHRISTENDOM. A.D. 789-888 By 
CHARLES F. KEARY, author of ‘‘Out- 
lines of Primitive Belief,” ‘‘The Dawn 
of His'ory,” ete., stc. 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Map, #2 50. 


“It presents an unfamiliar side of the history of 
Europe during the eighth and ninth centuries, and 
helps one to form some idea of the ethnic proportions 
in the present race, which calls itself Anglo-Saxon, 
to the exclusion of the later-coming swarms of Danes 
and Norsemen. I[t is a needed work and one well 
done.” “ew York Times. 


A Literary Manual of For- 
EIGN QUOTATIONS. By Jonun Dk- 
VOE BELTON. 8vo, half leather, gilt top, 
$1.50. 

The distinctive feature of this compilation is the 
presentation of the English equ:valents of the origi- 


nals, together with extracts from the writings of 
noted authors in which the quotations have been 


Western 


“It is not alone a good book of reference, but is en- 
tertaining reading. An apt quotation often gives a 
rkleto a sentence and brings the jong past in com- 
munication with the actual present.”"—New York 
imes 


Knickerbocker Nuggets: 


XXXI. RFepresentative Irish Stories. 
Compiled, with intreduction and notes, 
by W. B. YEATs. 2 vols., $2 00. 

XXX. Chesterfield’s Letters. Letters of 
Philip Dormer, Fourth Earl of Chester- 
field, to his Godson and Successor. Now 
first edited from the originals, with a 
Memoir of Lord Chesterfield by the Karl 
of Darnarvon. With Portraits and !) 
lustrations. 2 vols. $200 

XXIX. Love Poems of Three Centuries, 
Compiled hy JESSE F O'DONNELL. 2 
vols. $2.00. 


Manual of the Domestic Hy- 
GIENE OF THE CHILD. FOR THE 
USE OF STUDENTS, PHYSICIANS 
SANITARY OFFICIALS,TEACHERS, 
AND MOTHERS. By JULIUS UFFEL 
MANN, M.D., Professor of Internal Med 
icine at the University of Rostock. 
Translated, with the autbor’s permis 
sion, by HARRIOT RANSOM MILINOWSKI. 
Edited by MARY PUTNAM JACOBI, M.D. 
8vo, cloth, $1.75. 

Thomas Jefferson’s Views 
ON PUBLIC EDUCATION. By Joun 
C. HENDERSON. With a New Portrait 
of Jefferson engraved for the Work 
from the painting by Thomas Sully. 
8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


*Jefferson’s idea of the school and of a pattern 
university are well worth studying, and these are 
clearly presented in the work before us.” —N.Y.Jour- 
nal of © omm:rce. 

* Mir. Henderson’s volume is full of interesting in- 
tormation not easily to be gotten elsewhere, and it 
wil! serve an excelient purpose.’’—(Christian Intelli- 
gencer. 

“Mr Henderson does full justice to Jefferson's pa- 
triotic }abors in behaif of public education, and 
shows how highly this veteran statesman regarded 
the value of unsectarian schoois. The writer de- 
serves the thanks of all the thoughtiul members of 
the community for this able presentation of * Jeffer- 
sonian Principles’ in regard to cherishing the inter- 
ests of learning in all parts of the Republic.”’— Public 
Ledger. 


Ready ina Few Days. 
The Memoirs of Talleyrand. 
Edited with copious exolanatory notes, 
by the Duc DE BROGLIE. Volume f, 
octavo, with four protraits and facsimi- 
lies of manuscripts. $2.50 
The work is to be complete in five vol- 
umes. 
Tke volumes will be sold separately. 
Volume I includes an Introduction by 
the Hon. WHITELAW REID and the General 
Preface by the DuC DE BROGLE 
The memoirs in this volume comprise: 
Part I.—The Years Preceding the Revolution, 1754- 
1791; Part I!1.—The Duc D’Orléans; Part [II.— 
The Convention, The Dir ctory, The Consulate, 
The Early \ears of the Eepire, bie 1808; Part 
1V.—Spanish pan, is0i; Part V —The Erfurt 
ince ew, 126 Ra 
The second yolume is to follow in a week or two. 


*,* List of spring announcewents and prospectus 
of the Knickerbocker Nuggets Series sent on appli- 
cation. 


“|AN- EASTER CAROL, 
BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Quarto, 








Beautifully Illustrated in Colors. 
16 pages, silver edges, $1.00. 
“The verses form a grand Eas‘er hymn, elevated, 
devout, joyous. The illustrations, which are in 
colors, ar? refined, delicate and lovely.’’—Christian 
Intelligencer. 
* Will be as pleasant to give as to receive.””—Phila- 
delphia Times. 


An Easter Sermon. 


By the Rev. PHILLIPS Brooks, D.D. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by 





E. P. DUTTON &CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 





A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“A SOCIAL DEPARTURE,” 


AN 


AMERICAN GIRL 


ahY 
wa. 


By SARA JEANNETTE DUN 


IN LONDON. 


CAN, 


With Eighty Illustrations by 
F. H. TOWNSEND. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


A brilliant book, picturing English sights, society, customs, and amnusements, as 


seen by an unconventional and witty observer. 


“ A Social Departure” 


London” a book which is 


The same qualities which made 


so remarkable a success will make “ An American Girl in 
‘**talked about everywhere.” 


A SOCIAL DEPARTURE: 


How ORTHODOCIA AND I WentT ROUND THE WORLD BY OURSELVES. 


By SARA JEANNETTE 


Iilustrated by T°. H. 


“It is a cheery, witty, decorous, charming book 


TOWNSEND. 12mo, 


DUNCAN, 
Cloth, $1.75. 


"—New Vork Herald. 


‘* Widely read and praised on both sides of the Atlantic and Pacific, the diary is now republished in 
New York, with scores of illustrations which fit the text exactly and show the mind of artist and writer 


in unison ""—New l ork Evening Post. 


ning to end.’ *—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


“A very bright book on a very entertaining subject, 


It is to be doubted whether another book can be found so thoroughly amusing from = 


We commend it to those readers who abhor 


the or inary statistical book of travels."—Boston Evening Transcript. 
‘* A brighter, merrier, more entirely charming book would be, indeed, difficult to find.”—Sz#, Louis 


Republican. 


“For sparkling wit, irresistibly contagious fun, keen observation, absolutely poetic appreciation of 


natural 7 and vivid descriptiveness, it has no recent rival.’-—Mrs. P. T. 


the Vew l ork Tribune. 


Barnxvum’s Letter to 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 

















DBLIGATIONS °F FLEMING A. REVELL (CMPANY 4 





Uniformly bound in Chaste Vellum Paper Covers, Each 2€c. 


THE FIRST THING IN THE WORLD; or, 
The Primacy of Faith. By the Rev. A. J. Gor- 
don, D.D. 


“ There was a fear lest the prominence giv sd = 
exceeding beauty and um brageousness ot* 
should overshadow the sister grace of ‘ Faith,’ ovat 
Dr. Gordon has rescued us from the danger of for- 
ge'ting that faith in Christ is the foundation of our 
Christian life.””"— Kecord of Christian Work, 


THE MESSAGE OF JESUS TO MEN OF 


WEALTH. A traci for the times By Rev. 
Geo. E. Herron. Introduction by Rev. Josiah 
Strong. 


“Mr. Herron has put the law of Christ to all men, 
whether with wealthor without it—the law of seif- 
sacrificing iove—with a clearness and cogency, and 
an electric eloquence which dev ands for his paper 
this permanent form.”’— Kev. Lyman Abbott, D.L 
POWER FROM ON HIGH: Do You Neeq it, 

What Is It, Can You Get It? By Rev. B. Fay 

Mills. 

“Earnest, cogent. bright, this brief discussion 
must appeal toa!i classes of readers. Full of itlus- 
tration and of anecdote, it is yet serious, solemn, 
convincing; the mark it wilt make on "ind an4 con- 
science wiil not soon fade away.’’"—N.¥. Evangelist. 





LOVE, THE SUPREME GIFT; The Greatest 
Thing inthe World. By Prof. Henry Drummand,. 


“ Worth its weight in gold; so pointed, so sweet, so 
practical. so full of the spirit of Christ. Procure it, 
read it, lay it to your heart.’’— Religious Telescope. 


THE PERFECTED LIFE; The Greatest Need 
ofthe World. By Prof. Henry Drummond. 


“If you haven't it send for it. 
yours good.’’—The Standard. 


EASTER TOKENS. 


Easter Interpreted BY --~ ‘name BROWNING 
COMPILED BY KOSE PORTE 


“Most musical, most sweet,” 


Cathedral Fchoes of Easter Praise. Com- 
PILED BY ROS’ PORTER. from Ten' yson, Words- 
worth, Alexander, Westcott, Farrer, Stanley, 
Liddon, Keble, Knox- Littie, Raleigh, Taylor, 
Macmillan, and Maurice. 

The Living Christ. Eester Thoughts tor the 

ing’s Daughters and Sons. Poems by Mary 
Lowe Dickinsow. 

This attractive Easter Souvenir, composed of 
twelve original poems by the Geteral Secretary of 
the Order, will find ready acceptance by all “* The 
King’s Daughters.’ 


It will do you and 


For sale by all booksellers; or, sent postpaid on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


12 Bible House, Astor Place, NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO; 148 & 150 Madison St. 





SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .::::. 


Remington’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh. New York 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broad way,N.Y. 
KINDERGARTE A monthly for home and school, 

# science lessons, stories, gam 
occupations, etc. invaluable for primary teachers 
mothers. $1.50a year. Sample copy 6 cents. 

8 


Llessons for Primary Sunday Schools. 
Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 LaSalle St., Chicago, 


AGENTS WANTED to sell B 


our POPULAR s 
Splendidtermsto workers. Send for iliustra- 
ted Circulars 'o American Publishing Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., Boston, St Louis or Cincinnati. 


EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
Pages, 30 Cen 
Gg. P. ROWELIE & OO., 10 Spruce ‘Birset, N. ¥. 

















SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of TH& INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the pa- 
per sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name ana 
address to which he wonld like the paper sent. 








MUSIC. 


EBaster Music. 


Sing ye, Christ is Risen (Sop. or Ten.).Marsh. 50c 








At the Lamb’s High Feast (Hymn).... Warren. 15c. 
Song of the Sparrows = rae = 15c. 
The Three Marys “ “ 15c. 
The Lamb’s High Feast (Children’s s 

BOFVIGT) 6 ccc ccees ‘vecesvcecssees cevecs Danks. 5c 
Lift up your heads (Carol)............. « 5c. 
Early at the Tomb Fr aap esecoshes * 5c. 
Easter Morning > ‘xbsehsabdabes “ 5c. 
Carol Annual No. 16, Grace Collection 5c. 


Liberal discount to Churches and Sunday-schools. 

Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on selection when de- 
sired, 

Catalogues free on application. 


WM. A.POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, New York. 





Carmina Sanctorum. 


t Hymns and Tunes for “burch Worship, 
A.™ ta RNES &CO.,. 751 Broadway. .¥ 


OVERS 


of all kinds will find something 
to suit them among the following new and 
superior collections of Foreign Vocal and 
Piano Music : 


FOR PIANO. 
Piano Mosaics &1.00, Modern Classics Vol. 
2 (31.00, Modern Juvenile Classics Vol. 2 $1, 
American Artists’ Edition Album Vol, 1 
Gicts., American Artists’ Edition Album 
Vol. 2. Gects., Paderewshi Album 65 cts., 
Wagner Album 65cts., Four Hand Album 
65 cts., Strauss Concert Album 65 cts. 


VOCAL 


Song Mosaics for Soprano $1.00, Song Mo- 
snics for Alto $1.00, Song Mosaics for Tenor 
$1.00, Song Mosaics tor Baritone or Bass 
81.00, Modern Soprano Songs $1.00, Mod- 
ern Vocal Duets $1.00, Fifty Bass Songs $1. 

*,* Any of the above sent by mail on receipt 
of marked price. 

List of Contents furnished on application. Send 
1octs.for sample of ** Musical Visitor” for choirs, 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Reet & Se Sona Muatle Co., | The John Cherch Co, 
bash Ave., Chicago, 19 E, 16th St., New York. 














QUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC. 


A - — vata a and specimen 
request. THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.. 
81 Randolph St., ag hicago, 76 East 9th St., xa York. 


FISSHE 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
To RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


6th Ave. r) cor. 16th St., N.Y. 
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Financial. 


THE LISTING BILL NUISANCE. 


THE Listing Rill nuisance has for several 
years made its appearance in the Legisla. 
ture of this State. 1t is again before that 
body, and its friends are pressing it for 
adoption. Tho defeated in the past, it 
tights for success, and means to win by 
persistence. We have previously ex- 
pressed our opinions of all such bills, and 
have as yet seen no occasion to change 
them. 

The present bill is, in the principles in- 
volved and the plans of action propused, 
essentially a reproduction of the Brun- 
dage bill that two or three years ago was 
before the Legislature, and by it rejected. 
What it proposes is, that every property- 
holder in the State shall, by filling up 
printed blanks, be required to make a 
sworn statement in regard to all his 
property, real and personal, setting forth 
all the items of Lis assets and debts, as 
the basis for the assessment of taxes upon 
him, and that all the deposits in the sav- 
ings banks of the State shall also be taxed. 
The theory sought to be realized by such 
a measure is that of equalizing tax bur- 
dens among all property-holders, and 
among al! kinds of property. 

The State of New York is a large and 
wealtby community, and is practically 
out of debt, and hence there is no finan- 
cial occasion for any extraordinary meas- 
ures to raise funds to meet its current lia- 
bilities. Its average expenses for State 
purposes amount annually to only about 
$9,000,000. In this state of facts the Leg- 
islature should be in no hurry for the 
trial of any new experiments in the mat- 
ter of taxation, especially such an experi- 
ment as the one proposed in the pending 
Listing bill. 

The history of all such bills, when 
sought to be put inte effect, is against 
their wisdom, practicability and success. 
The end they profess to seek they never 
realize, but practically produce a greater 
inequality of taxation than the one they 
remedy. They are inquisitorial and offen- 
sive to the last degree; and, in assum- 
ing to make every one his own assessor 
as to the amount of his property, they 
supply both a continuous occasion and 
motive for the commission of perjury. 
Nobody supposes that the sworn state- 
ments demanded would, for a rule, be 
according to the facts. There would 
hence be an enormous demoralization of 
the public conscience, as the natural re- 
sult of such a measure, without any just 
equalization of taxes among the people. 
The law could and would be evaded ona 
huge scale; and this one fact is fatal to it 
considered as a practical measure. 

The best thing that the present Legis- 
lature can do with the tax question is to 
follow the recent suggestion made by the 
Board of Trade and Transportation of 
this city; and that is to provide for the 
appointment of a commission of legal 
and practical experts, charged with the 
duty of considering the whole subject of 
taxation in this State, and making a re- 
port thereon to a future Legislature. 
This is in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of President Coleman, of the 
Department of Taxes. Such a report 
would be the product of scientific skill 
and study, and might furnish the basis 
for a desirable revision of the tax system 
of this State. 

The plain truth is, that the effort to 
tax personal property on an equality 
with the taxation of real estate, no mat- 
ter in what way the effort is made, never 
did succeed and never will succeed; and 
we do not think that it ought to succeed. 
The wise way in our opiniou is to aban- 
don the taxation of personal property in 
the hands of individual owners altogether 
and confine taxation to real property, on 
which it can easily be laid and surely 
collected, and that, too, without any un- 
just burdens, Such taxation, in the first 
instance paid by the owners, would, by a 
natural law, in most instances, distribute 
itself equitably among the people. Per- 
sonal property largely consists in mere 
legal rights, and not in things in actual 
possession; and these rights, being intan- 
gible and jnyisible, cannot be reached by 
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the assessor’s eye, unless he is gifted with 
omniscience. The effort to tax such 
rights bas always proved a failure, rather 
than a success, and hence had better be 
abandoned. 


» 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE stock market has been well sup- 
ported the last week in the face of sev- 
eral developments which might have 
been expected to induce marked depres- 
sion, The advance in prices through the 
list is not, however, to be attributed so 
much to the confident purchases of bull 
cliques as to the absence of bear pressure 
during the current season of dullness, 
A little shurt selling in a time like the 
present is calculated to do the market 
good in the end, besides which it serves 
to keep alive some interest in speculation. 
It may be that the old bear party will 
endeavor to sell the market again; but at 
the present writing the business being 
done seems purely professional, and 
gives little promise of a broader market 
in the immediate future. Affairs do not 
appear to have shaped themselves just 
yet for a prolonged general advance, 
but it is asserted that many of the unfa- 
vorable influences have been fully dis- 
counted by the course of the market. St. 
Paul common has been the speculative 
favorite, its advance for the week 
representing more actual work by 
the leading operators than any of the 
others recorded. The Board of Directors 
of the St. Paul Company held a meeting, 
and declared the usual 34 per cent. semi- 
annual dividend upon the preferred stock. 
The report for the last six months of 1890 
shows that the gross earnings of the road 
reached $15,196,420. Net earnings were 
$5,652,219. The credit balance for the 
half-year after meeting fixed charges was 
$2,033,795, of which the preferred stock 
dividend absorbs $764,396. In other 
words, the company carries over from its 
first half-year’s earnings more than suffi- 
cient surplus to pay its second half-year’s 
dividend. This, however, is not unusual; 
for St. Paul frequently fails to earn its 
dividend in the second half-year, running 
behind several hundred thousand dollars 
in recent years. Therecent reports about 
new issues of stock, ete., are pretty well 
discounted by the statement submitted. 
The buyers of all the granger stocks have 
succeeded in covering up their tracks, 
but the absorption of these shares is 
thought to have been, to a large extent, 
for account of Chicago shorts. The 
Street received another scare from 
abroad in the shape of the news of the 
Société des Dépots de Comptes Courants, 
due to excessive engagements in Argen- 
tine securities; but later advices were to 
the effect that a strong syndicate would 
see the concern through. The capital of 
this concern is 80 million francs, or 16 
million dollars; but only 25 per cent. of 
the amount is paid in. The Bank of 
France advances 60 million francs to the 
Société, under a guarantee against loss 
given by the leading bankers of France. 
The institution is also to call for an as- 
sessment from its shareholders. The 
plan followed in the adjustment of this 
trouble closely resembles that adopted in 
the case of the Baring compliration—the 
Société pledges all its assets as security 
for the advances made to it. As will be 
readily appreciated from the figures in 
regard to the embarrassed concern above 
given, the trouble is not of itself of much 
consequence, but it confirms the opinion, 
which has obtained for some time, that 
the trouble resulting from the Argentine 
complications may crop out now and 
again in unsuspected spots. As to the 
situation in the Argentine Confederation, 
reports are more encouraging. Subscrip- 
tions to the new funding loan of the Gov- 
ernment are heavy, and danger of a crisis 
is remote, if the advices reaching London 
are trustworthy. 

The Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
in an opinion by Commissioner Morrison, 
has decided the case of Messrs. Coxe, 
Brothers & Co., against the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad Company, This suit is 
probably the most important ever decided 
by the Commission, and has been held 
under advisement for overa year. The 
decision is against the railroad, and 








therefore against all the coal-carrying 
roads. It is said that it will be appealed. 
In substance the Commission rules that 
it may correct classificatious when the 
privilege of making them is abused by 
the roads; that there are considerations 
which justify lower proportionate charges 
for longer distances; that the Commis- 
sion has power to determine what rates 
are reasonable: and that rates which are 
now $1.70, $1.40 and $1.20 per ton must 
be reduced to $1.50, $1.25 and $1:05 per 
ton, respectively. Coxe Brothers pro- 
tested to the Commission that the railroad 
discriminated against anthracite coal in 
favor of bituminous. A number of suits 
have been entered against other roads on 
the same grounds. The chief defense 
offered by the road to the Coxe suit was 
that the granting of the petition would 
work injury to the hundreds of millions 
of capital invested in the coal business, 

One of the greatest railroad deals of 
recent months was concluded on Sutur- 
day, when arrangements were completed 
for a lease in perpetuity of the Rome, 
Watertown and Ogdensburg Railroad to 
the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad. The stockholders of the Water- 
town road are to receive a stock dividend 
of 20 per cent., and the New York Cen- 
tral guarantees annual cash dividends of 
5 per cent. upon the stock so increased. 
The deal will give the New York Central 
a practical monopoly of the railroad busi- 
ness of Northern New York, and is in the 
line of the further development of the 
Ontario and Western property by the 
Vanderbilt interests. The last mentioned 
road gives its through Western business 
to the Watertown line at Oswego. 

The loan market during the past week 
has been moderately active and easy in 
tone. Call loans on: stock collateral 
ranged between 2 per cent. and 4 per 
cent., averaging about 24 per cent. The 
banks and trust companies maintained 3 
per cent. as a minimum rate, but the 
requirements of brokers were light. 
Time loans on choice collateral were 
steady at 44@5 per cent. for all terms, 
with a moderate inquiry. Commercial 
paper was in moderate demand, at the 
rates reported last week. 

Sales of bank stocks for the week ending 
March 14th, 1891: 








Broadway........... 290 Merchant’s Ex........ 124 
Chatham 41 Metropolitan......... § 
Commerc -» 198 North America..... ot 
Corp Exchang 2S | State of New York . 110 
ee 1714¢ ' Chird (new stock).... 108 
Harlem River....... 100 | Tradesmen’s....... .. wo 
Merchants’.......... Rn cchoceioctaces 1004¢ 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Mareh 4. March?. Differences. 
Loans... . ... . $404,153,300 $404,823,700 Dec. $670,400 
Specie. .......++. 77,655,700 = 78,567,800 Dec. 912,100 
Legaltenders.. 34,820,600  35,431.500 Dec. 610,900 
Deposits......... 410,730,900 412,473,300 Dec. 1,742,400 
Circulation. .... 3,527,900 3,523,500 Inc. 4,400 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


$77,655,700 $78,567,800 Dec. $912,100 
Legal tenders.. 34,820,600 35,431,500 Dec. 610,900 


Total reserve... $112,476,300 $113,999,300 Dec.$1,523,000 
Keserve requ’d 
against dep'ts 
Excess of res’ve 
above legal re- 





102,682,725 103,118,825 Dec. 435,600 


quirements..... 9,798,575 10,880,975 Dec. 1,087,400 
Excess of reserve March 15th, 1890.............. 1,050,800 
UNITED STATES BONDS, 

Bid. Ask 

4348, 1891. Registered..... ......ccee ceeseeeee 102 eee 
4468. 1891, COUPON cece cecee  ceceeeeeeeesees 102 eee 
48, 1907, Registered...........scccsseeeees © 121 122 

do. OX-BtAMPed........0 6. seveseece 120 121 
46, 1907, COUPOR.......6 cccccccccccccces coccce 122 128 

do. ex-stamped...........cccee 6 sees 120 121 
Currency 68, 1895.......ccecceeee ceeeceeee lu 
Currency 68, 1806 ........ceceeceeceeeeseeeeee 115 
Currency 66, 1897 ........ cecccccecccccccceces 116 
Currency 68, 1898........ csscccseceseceeeeees 119 
Currency 66, 189D........cceccceceeeeeeeee eee 12144 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The market for sterling was strong on 
account of a scarcity of bills, but the 
posted rates were unchanged at 4.86 and 
489. The rater for actual business were 
asfollows—viz : Sixty days, 4 854@4 854; 
demand, 4.884@4.884; cables, 4.88%; com- 
mercial bills were 4,844@4,84}. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

On Saturday last the Rome, Watertown 
and Ogdensburg Railroad passed into the 
possession of the New York Central. The 
terms of the lease, which covers the ex- 
istence of the charter of the Rome Road 
and its renewal, provides for the guaran- 
tee by the New York Central of the inter- 








est obligations of the Rome, Watertown 
and Ogdensburg and five per cent. of the 
capital stock of that company. The rental 
to be paid by the New York Central 
amounts to nearly $400,000, and the fixed 
charges assumed to between $800,000 and 
$900,000 per annum. Previous to the 
transfer the directors of the Rome, Water- 
town and Ogdensburg ordered the d< clara- 
tion of a scrip dividend of twenty per 
cent. By this transfer the New York 
Central now virtually controls all of the 
territory north of their road between Lake 
Ontario and the Adirondacks. Its Cana- 
dian connections at Ogdensburg and Cape 
Vincent are very valuable. Mr. Parsons, 
the President of the Rome, Watertown 
and Ogdensburg, secured control of that 
organization about ten years ago when 
the affairs of the corporation were in a 
very unsatisfactory condition. The debts 
of the Company had been scaled down, 
bond-holders had accepted forty or fifty 
cents on the dollar for their obligations, 
and no dividends had been paid for a long 
time. Under his administration the finan- 
cial affairs of the Company have been 
put in good shape, additional rolling 
stock has been purchased, steel rails have 
been laid, and six per cent dividends have 
been paid for some time; and the stock 
sold on Friday at 123. 

Mr. Parsons is to be congratulated upon 
the remarkable success which has attend- 
ed his efforts in rebuilding and rejuvenat- 
ing the Rome, Watertown and Ogdens- 
burg, and the New York Central is to be 
congratulated upon acquiring an exceed- 
ingly valuable ptoperty upon what is 
considered favorable terms. 

The Tribune gives the following very 
interesting incident in regard to the finan- 
cial difficulties of November last: 

“Mr. Lidderdale, Governor of the Bank 
of England, is not only an able financier 
but a dramatic artist. He appeared in this 
new capacity at a general court of the Gov- 
ernor and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land, beld on Friday. It then became his 
duty to describe what he had done in the 
matter of Baring Brothers. Nothing in 
‘Monte Cristo’ surpasses it in romance. 
The Barings made a clean breast of it early 
in November last. Mr. Lidderdale and his 
colleagues were then invited to come to 
their rescue. They spent four days in in- 
vestigation, and found that the Barings’ 
liabilities exceeded £20,000,000 sterling. 
Their assets more than covered this great 
sum, but could not be realized in time to 
prevent their failure. To allow that house 
to go down would have been the signal for 
a crash to which all other financial disas- 
ters ia history would have been trifles. So 
‘at five o’clock on Friday afternoon,’ says 
Mr. Lidderdale, a guarantee list was 
opened and headed with £1,000,000 by the 
Bank of England. In half an hour the 
amount reached £3,000,000, and a quarter to 
eleven next morning it was £6,500,000, and 
at twelve o’clock I was able to announce 


-that the liabilities of the firm would be 


surely met.’ Ultimately the cuarantee list 
reached £17,250,000 sterling. Liquidation 
has proceeded. The Baring liabilities had 
been reduced by March ist to £3,500,000, 
plus £6,500,000 due. Bank assets will cover 
tbis. There is promise of a surplus, and no 
loss to the public or the guarantors is ex- 
pected. Well might the general court pass 
a vote of thanks to their Governor, and well 
may it be said, as it has been, that he had 
nothing to envy the victor of Austerlitz or 
Sedan.” 

One of the most extraordinary laws 
ever enacted by any State is one recently 
passed by the Legislature of Indiana 
which provides that no stockholder ina 
corporation shall have more than one 
vote, no matter how many shares he may 
have. This law is liable to place in the 
power of a few men having small inter- 
ests the control of companies owned 
almost wholly by others. 

A panic in Paris was narrowly averted 
last week when the Société des Dépois de 
Comptes Courants asked as istance from 
the Government to enable it to tide over 
its financial difficulties, caused by losses 
suffered in the recent financial crisis in 
the Argentine Republic. The Société had 
only 18,000,000 francs in available funds 
with which to meet claims amounting to 
68,000,000 francs. The Bank of France 
after some delay advanced it 60,000,000 
francs accepting the assets of the Société 
as security for the payment of the ad- 
vances, 
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The Bank for Savingsin New York City 
has 116,000 depositors, and the Bowery 
Savings Bank follows with 107,353 de- 
positors. It has been stated that there 
are more depositors in either one of the 
banks named than there are taxpayers 
in the municipality. During the past 
year there were deposited in the savings 
banks of New York City $94,601,000 and 
there were withdrawn $93,830,000. The 
total number of depositors reached the 
enormous aggregate of 770,888, 

We learn that the gross earnings of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company for 
the calendar year ending January ist, 
1891, were in excess of the gross earnings 
for the fiscal year ending June 30ch, 1890, 
something like $750,000, showing a steady 
and gratifying increase in the business of 
the Company. 

Oa the first of January, 1891, there were 
308,000 savings bank depositors in the 


“State of Connecticut, having to their 


credit $117,888,579. The increase in de- 
posits throughout the State during the 
banking year was $6,035,713. 

The amount of money in circulation on 
the first of March was as follows: 


Gold goin sie a bee deedsncs beadbaeebe $408,752,874 


Standard silver doliars.. ; 63,560,553 
Subsidiary silver dollars........... 57,345,638 
Gold certificates..........scccsseeeee 147,119,129 
Sliver certificates .........00. sesce 303,822,259 
Silver Treasury notes........ ..... 28.871.279 
a ee eee , 340,274,851 
National bank-notes................ 168,692,756 

WE acccoiediue cwctas keeansueiel $1,518,439,3:9 


The following stocks, bonds, and otber 
securities were sold at auction last week: 


$20,000 U. S. 4 per cent. cbupon bords, 1224. 

5 shares Union Mining Co., of Alleghany Co., 
Md.., 85. 

100 shares Mil., L.S. and Western R. R. Co., 
com., 77. 

50 shares Consolidation Coal Co., 25%. 

40 shares Washington Life Insurance Co., 140. 

80shares Pitts. and Western R. R., pref., 30%. 

50 shares Postal Telegraph and Cable Co.. 50. 

20 installment bonds, $1,0v0 each, issued by 
the Nat. Life [ns. Co., Montpelier, Vt.; present 
par value, $326.62 each—per bond, $326.82. 

360 shares First National Bank of Nashville, 
Tenn., 108@110%4. 

$2,099 Dennis Ryan, of St. Paul, Minn., Ist 
mort. 6 per cent. bonds, 60. 

$2,000 Terre Haute and Logansport R. R. Co. 6 
per cent. mort. bonds, 104%. 

$2,000 Texas and Pacific R’y Co. Ist mort. 5 
per cent. bonds, 8534. 

$2,000 County of Henry, State of Iowa,7 per 
cent. compromise bonds, 70. 

$2,000 City of Kansas (issued to Kansas and 
Neosho Valley R. R.) 7 per cent. bonds, Lil. 

$2,000 Leavenworth Co., Kansas, 6 per cent. 
funding bonds, 9834. 
, 10shares Lawyers’ Title Insurance Co., 160%. 

200 shares Brooklyn City R. R. Co., 160%. 

20 shares Nassau Trust Co. of Brooklyn, 156. 

50 shares Fulton Municipal Gas co. of Brook- 
lyn, 12944. 

10 shares Real Estate Exchange and Auction 
Room, Lim’d (Hypothecated), 106. 

204 shares East Tenn., Vir. and Ga. R. R. Co. 
com., 6%. 

12 shares East Tenn. Vir.and Ga. R. R. Co. 
2d pref., 15%. 


$24 shares East Tenn., Vir. and Ga. R. R.Co. 
2d pref. scrip, 5. 


309 shares Quicksi.ver Mining Co. pref., 38. 

$7,000 St. Louis, Vandalia and Terre Haute 
R. R. Co. Ist mort. guaranteed 7 per cent. bonds, 
due Jan., 1897, 112. 

$1,000 New York and Erie R. R. Co. 2d mort. 
5 per cent. reg. extended bonds, due Sept., 1919, 
110%. 

50 shares Singer Manufacturering Co , 180. 

20 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co., 285. 

8 shares Naugatuck R. R. Co., 247. 

12 shares United States Trust Co., 800. 

$5,000 Ches., O. and Southwestern R. R. 2d 
mort. 6 per cent. bonds, due 1911, 70. 

$2,000 Ohio and Miss. R’y Co. Ist gen. mort. 
5 per cent. bonds, due 1932, 90. 

3L shares Pennsylvania Coal Co., 28144. 

10 shares Toledo and Ohio Central R’y Co., 
pref., 784. 

$400 Orange Athletic Club 2d mort. bonds, 91. 

1 share New York Law Institute, 200. 

6 shares Second Avenue R. R. Co., 10834. 

10 shares Thurber-Whyland Co., common, 100. 

$5,000 City of Cincinnati 6s, due 1906, 12144. 

$9,000 Tenn. Old 6s, Green (convertible), 69. 

The recent dec‘sion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the contest 
between the Northern Pacific and the 
great Northern Railroads over a large 
tract of land in dispute for several years, 
is of great importance to the Northern 
Pacific Company, in whose favor the 
decision was made. 

The great banking house of Messrs. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., of Boston and 
New York, will be dissolved on the first 
of May next. The Boston house will con- 
tinue under the old name, while that of 
the New York house has not yet been 
made public, Both will continue to be 





the agents of Messrs. Baring Brothers & 
Co., of London. The following facts re- 
garding the house will be read by our 
readers with great interest: 


“The banking house of Messrs. Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. has had an interesting his- 
tory. They are the legitimate successors of 
John Eliot and Nathaniel Thayer, who 
made the name of J. E. Thayer & Brother 
known all over the world. The original 
founders of the house of Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. were the late Henry P. Kidder and 
Frank H. and Oliver W. Peabody, all of 
whom had been clerks in the house of J. E. 
Thayer & Brother from boyhood. The 
Messrs. Peabody came to Boston from 
Springfield, Mass., as boys something over 
forty years ago. They have followed the 
policy, now not so common as was formerly 
the case in mercantile and banking houses, 
of promoting competent clerks to partner- 
ship, and of the eight present partners of 
the firm, seven received their training, 
‘from the ground up,’ at the Boston 
office, the elder members under the tutelage 
of the Messrs. Thayer, and the other five at 
the hands of the Messrs. Peabody and the 
late Henry P. Kidder. 

‘* A share in the profits of the house is a 
great prize. Nathaniel Thayer left an 
estate of $16,000,000. Mr. Kidder’s heirs are 
believed to have inherited something like 
$5,000,000. The firm was formed in 1865 on 
the retirement of Mr. Nathaniel Thayer, 
In 1872, George C. McGoun, who had been 
a trusted clerk in the Boston house, was 
admitted to partnership and went to New 
York. Until November, 1873, both houses 
were agents for McCalmont Bros. & Co., of 
London, but in that year an arrangement 
was made whereby the account was trans- 
ferred to Baring Bros. & Co., of London, 
The New York office prospered equally with 
the present house, and about six years ago 
Thomas Baring, of London, joined Mr. 
McGoun at the New York office, and his 
name was added to the list of partners in 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. In 1886 Mr. Kidder 
died, and the firm re-organized by admit- 
ting two new partners in Boston and two 
in New York, all four having been trained 
in the Boston effice. The Boston men were 
Frank E. Peabody and Frank G. Webster, 
and the New York mea George F. Crane 
and Herbert L. Griggs.”’ 

The directors of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, at their meeting on 
the 11th inst., declared a dividend of one 
and one-quarter per cent. on the capital 
stock of the Company, payable on and 
after the 15th of April. The following 
statement was submitted: 


The net revenues of the quarter 

ending March 3ist, instant, based 

upon nearly completed returns 

for January, partial returns for 

February, and estimating the 

business for March, will beabout $1,500,000 00 
Add surplus January ist........... 11,141,995 00 


$12,641,995 00 
From which appropriating for— 


Interest on bonds ....$223,458 00 
Sinking funds........ 20,000 00 243,458 00 


Leaves a balance of.............-. $12,398,587 00 
It requires for a dividend of 14 
per cent. on the capital stock.. 1,077,400 00 








Deducting which, leaves a sur- 
plus, after paying dividend, of .$11,821,137 00 





Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Vermilye & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT:ZS LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 


Investment 
Securities. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP 


Investment Securities Real Estate 
DENVER, COLORADO. 








JAMES IRVINE, 6%, F. Goer. Wa. V. CAROLIN 
Pres’t. e-Pres’t Sec, and Treas. 


Cap ital $100,000. 
NEW ‘ant EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


15 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


6 Per Cent. Investments in Car Trust Securities. 


We offer for sale CAR TRUSTS, in la and small 

mounts, given us on sales of f RAILWAY EQUIP- 
MENT. saaeans f pet ccm cent. interest, at PAK and ac- 
crued interest. are secured by lien on the 
equipments sold, until all payments are made, with 
geverally acash’ payment of 2 per cent at time Mf 
sale, and nh 4 < quarterly payments thareatte 
continuing fo! to five ears, A DE BLE 
FOR M oe INVEST MENT ‘OR THOSE WistiiNa 

TO“TU VER” THEIR MONEY, payments on 
pr ek = J Snetiel and interest be made at 
short intervais, thus ary a ey a a. 
ing percentage of securit at ud qiving he 
nity for reinvestment: S TS MAKING 
THEM, IN FACT tote NORE THAN Aé6 
CENT. INVESTMENT. 

All details of collection, etc., attended to by as 
without charge. Further particulars on application. 


Guaranteed 10% Mortgages 


Secured by Head of the Lakes—West Su- 
perior and Duluth—improved property, 
none better. Correspondence solicited. A i 
—— will receive prompt, careful atten- 
tion. 





LAW & KINGSLAND, 
Wisconsin Building, West Superior, Wis. 





The Clark & Leonard Investment Co., 
neoln. pobras 
WM. M. CLARK, 7 vesties J. w: McDONALD, 
ene: WM. M. EONARD. Treasurer 
PITAL, v2oe 8 000. 

We choot have for sale first mortgage loans, se- 
cured by improved farms and Lincoin city property. 
pam a at least 2 246 times the amount of the oe e 

ntee payment of ‘phovent- ape princi 
ave for sale School Distri oe aniaige Ed scutes 
Bonds. Write us for particulars. 


THE SIOUX CITY ER oAR AND INVEST- 
7 enn QUE A? treeb” CATTLE 


farmers six to nine Oh notes 7 cattle bought =f 
them to be fed for market, taking ample securit 
The best references given. correspondence solici 








Real aw in this city and vicinity is ad- 
veneme.. 5 am familiar with the rulin 
prices for the past twelve years, and I 
vise my customers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. I can 
make loans netting seven per cent. 

Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 


THt IND«PENDENT, New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 


E.B CHANDLER, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Agent for the Scottish-American Murtgage Com- 
pany, of Kdinburgh. Scotland. 


DEFAULTED WESTERN MORTGAGES 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, President. 
THE PROVIDENT TRUST CO., 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


The United States Government 
tester failed to crush the sample of 
Sioux Falls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. It exists in endless 
quantities at Sioux Falls. This city 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 

Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 

Write to 

THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 
Ww. 8S. WILLIAMS. Pres’t. Hartford. Conn. 


8% REAL ESTATE 9% 
LOANS 


made only on a city om og property. 
Good security, Re fect title, and prompt 
Sas Dank ret of interest gueran nteed, 
First class bank ref: arenes dress 
105 East Muir Street. Tih ams d, Colorado. 


DENV ER 


STANDS AT THE HEAD and is to-day the most 
Dp rous city in the West. Investors in Denver 
realty cannot fail to realize handsome profits, and 
they be! have the benefit of m: my knowledge of values 
gained by fifteen years’ re ence and five years’ 
active reai estate pay 

Can place your mone one cent. net, semi. an- 
ual interest, on improved “inst e property only. High- 
est references. 


FS, STODDARD, 206 Boston Block, Denver, Col 


REAL ESTATE Land within five miles from 
Lg =~ ef Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same distance from the center 
of aa city of its size +h importance in America 
ry customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the vast five years nas made a prefitable i 
vestment. Muny who nave s never seen the property 
es madein from three = 
va and 4 information fornist upon 


CHAMBERLIN I INVESTMENT CO, 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Tae INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by send- 
ing us, on a postal card, the name and address 
to which ne would like the paper sent, 























IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


REET has <onctabsoebeoncenmtnch oe Ae $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profiis. 200,000 00 
The Pepensuree issued by this Company are recog- 

nized by Investors seeking perfect security 
of hight rate of interest, a among the safest invest- 
ments arsed to the public. 


ers 

Messrs. Hira: mg es & Son, New York nr: 

Messra. Morton, Sites . New York Cit 

Geo. G. Williams, am of the Chemical Nationa 
Bank, New York, City. 


F. D. Gray. Esq., of the "National Safe Deposit Com - 
q., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass 
vings Banks 


e Sa’ and Investors throughou 
the East. Correspondence Solicited. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COPFIN. Treasurer. 


G. P, CANNON, 


Real Estate and Loans, 


BRISTOL, TENNESSEE. 


REFERENCES: 
National Banks of Bristol, Gov, E. E. Jackson, Md.. 
Senator A. H. Colquit, Ga., Latham, Alexander & 
Co., N. ¥., Central Bank, Washington, D, C., Sena- 
tor A. P. Gorman, Md. 


10% GUARANTEED ON REAL ESTATE 
INVESTMENTS inthe 
growing city of Missoula, Montana. S&S per cent net on 
soreeage Loans, security unquestioned. Mines and 
Mining Investments; Negotiate City, County and 
State Securities. Referenee, lst Nat. Bank, Missoula. 
Full information given on application. Address COR- 
NISH, WINSTANLEYX TOWER, lst Nat.Blk.Missoula,M. 
“ne Mundred Dollara, $10.00 Cash 
ACOMA and 7: OO Per Month buys a lot ad 
joining Pacific Lutheran University, locatedinTa- 
coma’s choicest suburb. Lots clear, "level, dry 
motor line now in operation. Twill double before 
it is paid for. WARD T. 8. , Tacoma, Wash, 


100 cexn+. SURE 


On Every Dollar ipveries. A smgen sible. 


Hicurst Revere 


_ Prudential RealEstate ATrust Co. 1308 Arch St.Phila_ 
WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE OORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD, 


Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
orofitable investments. Write for information. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
Capital subscribed.............. #2,000,000 00 
Paid in (cash)................. 1,000,000 00 
yt agg and undivided profits. 396,716 85 
ABBOES. ooo cvccccccccccccercccccccce 11,168,685 04 


The weli-known firm of accountants. Barrow, 
Wade, Guthrie & Cu., of London, Manchester and 
New York, upon auditing the accounts of the Com- 
pan as published June 30th, 1890, uppended thereto 
the following certificate: 


Having examined the books of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company, we here« 
by certify that the feregoing accounts 
and statement are in conformity there- 
with, and we believe that the accounts 
fully and tairly represent the position of 
the Company as on the 30th June, 1890. 


BARROW, WADE, GUIHRIE & CO, 
NEw YORE, 16th Oct., 1890, 


6 PER CENT. BONDS AND DEBENTURES. 
mit AND 5 BER CENT. CERTIFICATES, RUNNING 
REE M: ONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 
TALL FIRST. CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD, 

















CES: 
New York, 208 Broadw London, England. 
Phila., 4th and Cheatnuts st. Berlin, Germany. 
Boston. 117 DevonshireSt. Kansas City. Missour 


HE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL...... $800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL...........----§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of lst mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
“imited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Executors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


T A ce OMA B' —. ae toi percent. mate for non- 
rcent.can wocestines 
within next yoam, Ue “Lots tro 


ont Impro property re Tented a0 Fy 7) — 
Param! in city and country 7 propertler 


rite E. F. Russell & Co., Tacoma, Wash, 


A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


The coming City between the Missouri River and 
the Mountains is KEAKNEY, Nebraska, the County 
Seat of Buffalo County. 

KEAKNEY the ~ “Midway City,” is 1,733 mi'‘es from 
Boston, ana '.733 miles from San Francisco, is situated 
in the most fertile part of the eed Platte Valley, 
withthe Wood Kiver Valiey tributa 

$1,500,000 has pees Beppended: in public improvements 
since 168. KE ’ has a large water power, 
three railroads y 28 lights, gas, electric street 
railroad, water works, a fine system of sewerage,and 
“= houes. 

ity of schools and churches; the school system 
wien unsurpassed in the West. 

For jnturmation regarding KEARNEYas a place 
of residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 
DIVIDEND. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
New YORK, March Ith, 1891. 


























IVIDEND NO. 9. 
The Board of Directors have declared a quar 
terly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
CENT. upon the capital stock of this Company from 
the net earnings of the three months ending March 
21st inst., payable at the office of the Treasurer on 
and after the 15th day of April next to stockholders 
of record at the close of the transfer books on the 
20th day of March inst. 
The transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock on 
the afternoon of March 20th inst.,and reopened on 

the morning of April Ist next. 
R, H, ROCHESTER, Treasurer, 
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J. M. JAMIESON & COMPANY, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 
Im) foside cit reat estate 
Private / 
rented or sold. 
Capital invested faithfully and with greatest care 
er inside or unimproved outside city prop- 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


PAYS FROM 25 TO 100 PER CENT. 
The city is growing very rapidly, and is fast becom- 
in. the manufacturing and jobbing center of tne 
Northwest. MORTGAGE LOANS, 6 per cent., 
7 per cent. and 8 nr cent., according to the class of 
property and location, First class Eastern and West- 
ero references. 

~ Ss. MW. CHANDLER, Duluth, Minn. 





TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 
Center ef Business—Corver lot 53 feet by 215 fee 
fronting on three erocts, twe handsome stores, tw 
lleng established tenants 
ice le cash, balanc 
on @ per cent interest. Title perfec 
This property will double in value in a few years. 


~ ‘Fhe Valley of-the Shenandoab, 


The surest and safest place to invest in all Virgin- 
ia. The most prolific mineral and the most fertile 
farming lands in the WORLD. Acdress 


PARKS, MILLER & YOUNG, 


General Real Estate Brokers, 


LURAY, STANLEY AND SHENANDOAHB. 
PAGE COUNTY, VinGINGA. 


Tavestments made by us throughout Virginia. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depositery for mone 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardi 








pata 
an or 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn afte: 
five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, adm rators, or trustees of estates, and 
women d to the tr ction of busi 
aswell as religious and benevolent institutions, wil) 
find this company a convenient depository for money 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 

GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 





WILSON G. HUNT. 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
AMES LOW, 
Wm. WALTER PHELPS, 
5 JAMES. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Th a 
ERASTUSCORNING. Albany, WM. D. SLOANE. 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN.Brooklyn 
GEO. HENRY WARREN. GEORGE !. VIeTOR. 
GweoRGE BLIss. Wa. WALDURF ASTOR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louls G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


R. 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 3. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER. 
RR. 





stAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Cotumwia Lata, cre.,. 
WE ASHINGTON and Seattle, Send stamp to. 
Eshelman, Lieweilyn& Uo. .Seatile Wash 


MYERS & WHIPPLE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
REAL ESTATE and INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES. 
We take pleasure in answering our correspondence 


promptiy and fully. Our securities cannot be sur- 
any city of its size in tLe world. 


O_/ EIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
(oisasineam 














Principal and inierest guaranteed. 
Loans mad i 





servative 
examination by us 

New York Exchange. t corre- 
spondence. Very highest references 
PUCET SOUND LOAN, TRUST 
and BANKING COMPANY, (paid up 
capital, $125,000) New Whatcom, Wash. 


EDWARD HAMMETT, 


(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago ) 
108 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


REAL ESTATE, 
PAAR AR dy UL A 


Correspondence invited. 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 


First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest testimonials of standing. Thoro»gh 
experience. Good rates of interest. Choice Wes%rn 
investments. 


Address 
JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN, 
Hastings, Neb. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital 
ists to take 5 om’ cent. securities for safety. 
















A LOCAL 
INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Having Lea capita 
Resl Estate in Missouri only, where valuesare staple 
and the property rea! and easily tound. Ten years’ 
experience. 84,060,000 loaned without loss, the result 
of acareful local business in a good country. 

Special attention given to the care of Estates, and 
investwent of Church and Endowment Funds Li- 
censed todo business ia New York. For particulars 


address. 
MISSOURI TRUST COMPANY. 
Sedalia, Missouri. 





DULUTH". 

Commerce makes large cities: manufacturiesalone 
do not. Commerce and manufactories produce che 
great cities of the world. The gieat commercia. 
cities of the world are either seaports or lakeports. 
Look on the map and see where Duluth is. No city 
has made such giant strides in commerce and manu- 
facruring in the iast six vears,avud Lo city of the 
West, except Chicago, has so great a future. It is 
having a mest rapid «nd substantial growth. and 
cousequentiy real estate is increasing rapidity in 
vaiue. Write for reading matter. and if you want 
safe investmects which will bring large protits : tate 
about how much you might wish to invest. 

C.E. LOVErT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 

T. A. WOOD, 
Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building, 
PYURTLAND, OREGON, 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amouan 
of Loan. ‘Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount offered. Write for Particulars and Refer 
iy near you 


IS (1ON BANKING CO., Aberdeen, So. Dak 











“ There is more money made from the increased 
value of real estate from year to year, than in any 
one bwsiness.” 


OULD many persons having sums of money 
from ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS t 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterprising neighbors have 
chaned their investments from small dividend 

paying securities to investme ts in CHOICE prop- 
erties in thriving, growing Western Cities, and 
re receiving profits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 
cent. per annum, surely they would not be slow 
to investigate the opportunities which KEA K- 
NEY,NEBRASK A, offers, notonly asa place 
of residence and basiness, but of Safe, Sound 


ecurity to an investor? 
How would you like to live in a community of 


12,000 souis, where good churches, bigh grade 
schools and pleasant homes abound, having all 
the advantages and conveniences of modern 
cities, such as City Water works, Electric lights, Elec- 
tric street railways, Sewerage, Gas, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, etc., etc., ata 
igher altitude, with clear air, pure water aud 
excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating, 
bathing and steam- boat riding can be indulged 
in? Kearney offers all of the above. 

Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 
ing toacommunity, having a large water power de- 
veloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Plains. Prices of real estate are iow, 
Actual value: higher. Investigate and invest now. 

Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make judicious investments. 

Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT, 
Kearney, Nebraska. 

Ai EASTERN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 

“It is vain to put wealth within the reach of ne 


uho witli not stretch out his hand to take.”— 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


THE INGERSOLL INVESTMENT CO., 


DEALERS 1N 
DENVER REAL ESTATE AND TRUST 
DEED LOANS, Denver. Colo. 
EDWIN D. INGERSOLL, President. 
CHAS. E, INGERSOLL, Vice-President. 
FRANK B. SPALDING, Secy. and Treas. 
HIRAM D. INGERSOLL, Counsel. 


DENVER. 


Invest now and receive quick profits, 
We invest capital, sell bonds and secured 6, 7, and 
per cent. paper, and negotiate loans for non-resident 
Hundreds have made money under our directio 





m 
R. 











ess solicited for mutual profit. and have never seen the property. 
THE SxS a BAILEY INVESTMENT COMPANY Write us for opportunities. References: National 
‘erences Tus INDEPENDENT: Peapice Se 1 Bolte, Webb and ( hittend 
3 . Peopie' folfe, W y ves »C any: 
Devosit Denver Pp: vings on ore ‘oe’ an ttenden Investment Company, 
NEB AN AND TRUS . 
Ln AQAY ANP, ABUST 00. TO INVESTORS. 
'* urpius, ‘ s she 2 wpe 
tate Sean anne neal a Persons seeking REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 


ortgages y 
at the Chemical National Bank, New York. Nc 
better securities offered investors. Best of Eastern 
and Western references furnished it desired. Cor- 
Write for particulars. 
E. C, WEBSTER, Treas 





affording good Income, treedom from care, absolute 
safety and large profits,should investigate the plaus of 
THE HATHAWAY INVESTMENT Co. 
Property in and near Muncie: the largest city in the 
rich uatural gas velt of Indiana; population doubled 
within three years; factories attracted by natural! gas; 
7 desirable p operty; honest management; large 
and speedy profits expected. Write for particulars to 
HATUAWAY INVESTMENT CO. 
20 and 22 Trust Building, Rochester, N.Y. 





(let thal Government Bouts, 


The ordinary living expenses of a family of five per- 
sons, living in the customary manner of the American 


people, amounts 


to not less than $1,500 per year. It 


would require nearly $40,000 in government bonds to 
roduce this income. Ten acres of land in the Willamette 
lanted to prunes, with an ordinary crop, at ordi- 
after paying forall 
You can buy this land of the Oregon 
Oregon, in tracts of ten acres 

5 per acre. 


alley 


nary prices, will net more than $1,500, 


labor placed thereon. 


Land Com of Sal 
or more at fro 355 $7 


to 





Have You Money to Invest? 


No city offers better inducements for safe real es- 
tate investments than Denver, Colorado. Must of 
the property purchased by us for non-residents, dur- 
ing the last year, has advanced from 50 to 100 per 
cent. Write for maps and references. 

$100,000 First Mortgage 8 percent. city paper for sale 


R. W. SPEER & CO., Denver. Cole. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK... 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance threuch the Bank. 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN CQ, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital paidin, . , $1.000,000 .00 
Debentures, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 
A. J. DEAN. 
W. S. STREETER, 


eae ee 


Commercial. 
e THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THe weather during the past week was 
of a mixed description, but there was 
little variety in the character of business 
done at first hands. It was disappoint- 
ingly dull. Some days when it rained 
heavily, orfog hung over tle city, were 
worse ti_an others that were fine, but the 
difference was slight. Agents did not 
complain much, but it was easy to see 
that so decided a falling off ia the opera- 
tions of buyers was unexpected; themore 
so as the attendance from distant points 
was of about the average numbers. The 
season opened late, and it was thought 
that it would on that account be pro- 
longed beyond usual limits; but the ex- 
perience of the past week has gone far to 
disabuse the minds of commission houses 
of that impression. Jobbers whose sea- 
son it just now is, reported about an av 
erage trade, without particular feature. 
The best part of the market has been the 
business done on account of orders to 
hand from salesmen on the road and 
others. These orders, both in number and 
volume, were of a healthy character from 
the Southwest and West, telling of a 
good distribution to consumers there and 
holding out hopes of a favorable trade 
for certainly some time to come; but the 
re-order demands from the South by no 
means reached the average standard. It 
is now Clear that the cotton States havc 
not benefited from the large cotton crop 
as much a3 was expected, the low prices 
ruling for some time past going far to 
offset the increase in production. 

The movement in filling orders pre- 
viously recorded reached fair dimensions, 
but had not the activity of the previous 
week. ‘Tbe features in the market to be 
noted were few. It was seen that in 
staple coitons the export demand for 
brown sheetings was much better than 
the demand from the home trade. Our 
exports of these goods so far this year, 
are considerably ahead on a comparison 
with the corresponding period last year 
and the ability of our manufacturers to 
compete in neutral markets with for- 
eigners in such goods as the price of labor 
does not figure too largely in the cost of 
production, is being clearly demonstrated, 
In fancy prints an irregularity in prices 
has made its appearance. This was not 
unexpected as agents, about,this time, are 
always anxious to get rid of fabrics that 
have failed to find favor with the pub- 
lic. The irregularity was confined to 
these off styles, popular makes of printed 
and woven fabrics all being steady in 
price and, as a rule, comfortably light 
in stock. Print cloths are nearly back 
to their lowest level, 64x64’s being offered 
at3>. per yard less one per cent., and the 
demand is still of a dragging description. 
The rest of the market disclosed nothing 
calling for particular mention. 








t Vice-Pres’ts. 











READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS, 


ONE of our subscribers writes us: ‘I 
often receive in a single number of THE 
INDEPENDENT an entire volume of valuable 
avd interesting information.”’ 

We are so prejudiced that we think Tue 
INDEPENDENT should be in the hands of 
every intelligent person, as it contains 
matter of the greatest interest and impor- 








ing toreach those people who do not know 
THE INDEPENDENT, are afraid to take 
it, or prefer acheaper paper. Our old sub- 
cribers are invited to aid usin extending the 
influence of THE INDEPENDENT. The regular 
subscription price of THE INDEPENDENT is 
$3 00a year, which is about six cents a week, 
while in clubs of five or more this really 
low price is still further reduced to about 
four cents a week. Nearly all of our sub- 
scribers take advantage of our club rates 
and renew tor two years, paying 35.00, or 
three years, paying $7.00, or four years pay- 
ing $8.50, or five years paying $10.00. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Three months...... $ %5|Six months..... $! 59 
Four months...¢.... 1 00| One year. ...... 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber ..°........... 5 00 
One year each to two surscribers....... .. 500 
Three years to une subscriber.............. 7 00 
Tbree subscribers one year each........... 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber........... ... 8 50 
four subscribers one year each............ 8 
Five years to one subscriber ..... beVees Vee 10 00 
Five subscribers one Vear each .. ........ 10 00 
in clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Singie 


Copies, 10 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 

We wish to caution our subscribers in re- 
gard to the use of postal notes. Being made 
payable to bearer they are no safer to send 
through the mail than bank-notes. We 
caunot be responsible for the loss of any re- 
mittance not made in accordance With the 
directions given on our thirty-first page. 

We will be glad tosend our clubbing list 
to auy person asking for it. Individuals, 
schcols and reading clubs can be supplied 
by us with other newspapers and maga- 
zines at less cost than they can obtain them 
direct from the publishers. 

All subscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT 
are stopped at the expiration of the time 
paid for. Often, however, itis not conven- 
ient for asubscriber to remit promptly upon 
the expiration of his subscription and ia 
any such case we will take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper upon receiving a postal- 
card request to that effect. 





VIRGINIA. 


“THE BONANZA OF THE FUTURE.” 


THE COMING IRON DISTRICT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


For maps, reference book, pamphlets, etc., de- 
scriptive of the wonderful mineral and agricultural 
resources of the State, apply to agents of the Nor- 
folk and Western Railroad, 200 Washington Street, 
Boston; 308 Broadway, New \ork; 1433 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D.C.; or to General Office, Ro- 
anoke, Va.—Adv. 


Messrs. GEORGE FROST & CoO., of Boston, so long 
and tavorabiy known tv a majority of the women 
ef the United States as manufacturers of a_sensible, 
healthful, graceful style of corse’. invite the atten- 
tion of every woman who reads THE INDEPENDENT 
to a most magnificently illustrated pamphlet, re- 
cently issued by them, under the title of “ A Modern 
Hygeian.” This pamphiet contains a number of il- 
lustrations representing some of the most beautiful 
and rotable womer in the world, together with a 
series of articles upon a variety of subjects regard- 
ing dress and kindred subjects by some of the most 
talented writers. The pamphlet can be obtained by 
addressing Meesrs. George Frost & Co., at the ad- 
dress given in their advertisement in this paper. 


POULTRY FOOD.: 


IT is quite fashionable now to raise poultry—poul- 
try for the markets, poultry for exhibition at the 
fairs, fancy poultry, and eggs forsale and poultry for 
table use, and it is now generally admitted that 
money can easily be made by raising poultry. The 
old-fashioned es among farmers was to feed them 
very little and to let them run about the barns, bay 
stacks, and threshing floors and forage for them- 
selves. All thisis now changed. Food, and the best 
of food, adapted to the special wants of poultry, is 
now ca‘led for, and immense sales of the same in tne 
aggregate are now made to supply the steadily grow- 
ing demand, 

Now the special object of this notice isto call the at- 
tention of ail poultry raisers to the advertisement in 
another column of the “Brooklyn Azotine and Food 
Company,” 143 Water Street, New york, who are re- 
soonsible manufacturers and dealers of “Pure 
Ground Beef Scrap.” head this advertisement and 
then send to this reliable company for a sample and 
printed price list of this poultry tood. There is 
money now in this business. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 
PANY. 


THE Great American Tea Company of this city 
have been supplying their different grades of teas 
and coffees to the American public for twenty-five 
years past, and as an indication of the esteem in 
which they are held, it need only be said that their 
facilities are taxed to the utmost to supply their 
great trade. 











TEA COM- 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


MANHATTAN CONGREGATIONAL As- 
SOCIATION, 

AT the next meeting, April 8th, 1891, 10:30 A.M., at 
Central Congregational Church (Hancock St., near 
Franklyn Avenue), Brooklyn, N. Y., the Association 
will examine candidates for licensure to preach the 
fiospel. Persons intending to present themselves 
should notify tae Secretary, the Rev. H. H. MCFAR- 
LAND, Woodhaven, L. I., at least ope week before 
the meeting. 


Parsons&SonsCo. 


LIMITED, 











Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


offer 


Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts 


Hardy Azaleas. 





tance not obtainable elsewhere. We are try- 


For other rare an¢ old plants sce Cuialogue. 



























March 19, 1891. 
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Noenoh, 
Consteible ee Co 


Wool Dress: Fabrics. 


English aud Scotch Homespuns, 
CHEVIUTS, SERGES AND SUITINGS, 


MIXTURES, STRIPES AND PLAIDS, 
CAMEL’S HAIR SERGE, 
Cachemere d’Ecosse, 
BROCHE BAREGE AND WOOL OREPONS. 
For Seaside and Evening Wear. 
PRINTED CHALLIES. 


Embroidered Robes, 


Sroadooay LR 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 


This Week in Silks, 


On the Main Floor: 


We exhibit a beautiful collection of 
Fich Lyons Novelties in Damas Barre, 
Damas Noeud, Damas Diagonal,Damas 
Barre Ondule, Chevron, Moire,Taffeta 
Glace Diagonal, and other exclusive 
Woven and Broche Effects. 

China and Japan Silks in Self-Col- 
ored, Monotone and Jardinere Fig- 
ures, in Black and Colored Grounds— 
Bengaline de Soie, Duchesse, Taffetas, 
etc., for Street and Evening Costumes. 








In the Basement: 
500 pieces of India and Ghina Silks, 
in a great variety of designs, from 50 
to 75 cents a yard. 200 pieces, rep- 
resenting fifty different colorings of 
22 inch Plain Indias, at 45 cents: 150 
pieces of 24 inch, at 65 cents. 
Washable Silks and other Fabrics 
especially suited to the season, at ex- 
ceedingly low prices. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








The Armadale Zephyrs| | 


Ny. 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR 


WASH FABRIC 


Because they are 





LOW IN PRICE, 
EQUAL IN STYLES AND COLORINGS TO THE 


BEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who weuld iike to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a porta: 
card,the name and address to which te 
would like the p-per cent. 





MOQUETTE, 


The “Par Excellence” 
medium cost parlor and 
chamber carpet is the 
MOQUETTE, a pile 
fabric with guaranteed 
durability and all the 
decorative features of 
the most expensive 
goods. Exclusive de- 
signs at popular prices. 


W.& J, SLOANE 


BROADWAY, 
ISth and 19th Sts., 
33 and 35 East 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


Our Spring Styles Now Open. 
CARPET DEP’T 


Moquettes, Wiltons, Velvets,Ax minsier,Pody and 
Tapestry Brussels, and Extra Super Ingrainsin 
great variety. A special line of Royal Wiltons, 
Wilton Velvets and Extra Super Ingrains (Eng- 
lish patterns) at less than the cost of produc- 
tion. 


RUG DEP'T 


Oriental and domestic in all sizes. We have 
also made upfrom odd pieces and remrants 
Rugs and Carpets in various grades to fit almost 
any room at remnant prices. Bring size of 
room. 


MATTING DEP’T 


Our new importation’ of China and Japanese 
Straw now on exhibition. It isathing of won- 
der to see the many new and novel effects. We 
have the white and red check and some fancy 
patterns as low as $5.C0 per roll of 40 yards. 


OILCLOTHS 


In sheets and odd pieces, from 1 to 8 yards wide, 
We have also some remnants of heavy sheets 
to close out at less than cost. 


Sheppard Knapp &Co., 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH & 14TH STS., N.Y. 
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‘\ _ByCaroline M. Dodson, M. D., Philadel- \ 
phia, President National Woman’s Health 
“ Association of America; Oscar B. Moss, 

M. D., Kansas City; Mrs. Annie Jenness- 
Miller, New Yor' : and other eminent § 
writers upon this important subject, 
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WHEN YOU GO SOUTH! 


Buy your Ticket via the 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ROUTE. 





The Favorite Line to Vicksburg, Miss., New Or- 
leans, La., Southern Texas, Mexico and California. 

Low Kates, Quick Time. For Rates, etc., address 
P. R. ROGERS. G. P. A.» Memphis, Tenn, 


THE IMPROVED COMBINED 


AWNINC AND BLIND 


Is fitted with chain con- 





nections; is gtro ng; 
= durable. light a 
handsom 


< na? the approval a 
leading architects and 
is unequaled by any 
2 awning,insideor 
| outside ghutter 
now inuse. it is more 
= easily handled than the 
. common awning, is 
ss simple in construction. 
= With care it will last in 
perfect a for 
years. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. . 


BALTIMORE BLIND AND AWNING COMPANY, 
26 S. Charles St,, Baltimore, Md. 








DEAFNESS RELIEVED 


When caused by Fevers, Colds, Meg sles, Catarrh, 


Wora months witho it rorova'. ait eanse no x eS 





otc, by use of the Invisible Sound D 
dew LA) ue H.A.WAL&S, Brit zeport, mo 











bE AVE 22 To 215 FG 


Reis 


NEW YORK. 


SPRING | 


GOOD 





NOW OPEN. 





The finest lines of Spring Millinery, Costumes, 
Wraps, Dress Goods, Silks, Etc., to 
be found in this city. 


MILLINERY. 
1,500 


Fine Trimmed 


Bonnets and Hats. 


NEW SHAPES, MATERIALS 
AND COLORINGS. 


Our Styles are noted for Elegance, 
Workmanship and Taste. 


OUR PRICES ARE MODERATE. 


LADIES’, MISSES’ and CUILDREN’S 


UNTRIMMED HATS. 


The Largest Variety of 
HATS, 


BONNETS 
and TOQUES 
Ever Shown. 


OPEN STRAW BRAIDS, LACE 
BRAIDS, MILANS, CHIPS, 
‘BELGIAN SPLIT 
BRAIDS, Etc., 


in all shades to match Spring 
Costumes. 


BOYS’ AND MISSES’ 


| Cloth Hats & Yachting 
CAPS. 


Military Caps, 
Sailor Hats, 


Tam 0’Shanters, 
Ete. 


Misses’ & Children’s Trimmed 
STRAW HATS 
For School and Dress Wear. 
CHILDREN’S STRAW 


Dress Hats 


Trimmed with Wide Im- 
ported Plaid Ribbon, 


2,8, 3.4 and 3,°, 


H. ONEILL & CO,, 
6TH AVF, 20TH TO 21ST ST.,N. Y. 





OUR 


LADIES’ 


Cloak and Suit 
DEPARTMENT 


are now exhibiting their second 
importation of 


NEW SPRING COSTUMES, WRAPS 
LONG GARMENTS, BLAZERS 
REEFERS AND TOP COATS. 


The prices are remarkably 
low for fine Goods, 


WE ALSO OFFER 
THE 


Following Additional Attractions, 
1,500 
LADIES’ ENGLISH CHEVIOT 
Cloth Reefers and Jackets, 


$3.75 $4.98 and $6.98. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS. 
1,000 
LADIES’ IMPORTED 


Cloth Reefers and Jackets, 


SATIN LINED, 


$5.98 and $9.98; 


Worth $11.75 and $17.75 


400 
London-Made Top Coats, 


in Tan, Gray, Black and Other Colors, 
$8.98, 
THE *AME SATIN LINED $14.75. 


300 Lsdies’ Imported Cloth Capes, 
EMBROIDERED YOKES, 


$5.98 and $7.98. 
125 
LADIES’ CLOTH DRESSES 


In a Variety of Cloths and Siyles, 


$12.75; 


WORTH 818.75, 
200 
LADIES’ ALL-WOOL 


CLOTH SKIRTS 
$5.75. 


THE BALANCE OF OUR 


WINTER CLOAKS 


AT LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 


H. ONEILL & CO., 
6TH AVE, 20TH TO 21ST ST.'N Y 
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Jusurance. 


“ENDOWMENT” AGAIN EX- 
PLAINED. 


THE ‘*‘endowment” operations of the 
day have an organ, the Fraternal Moni- 
tor, published at Rochester. This journal 
tries its hand at explaining how five or 
six dollars can be given for one—that is, 
in plans which are to run five to seven 
years: for the’ one-year plans are pro- 
nounced baseless. We are always ready 
to furnish a hearimg to persons who un- 
dertake, with anything like compactness 
and directness, to show how the less 
equals the greater, and so we quote a 
little now: 

**To those who are susceptible to convic- 
tion it will at once become apparent that 
if a fraternal co-operative society collects 
$1,000 from a member in seven years, it will 
be able to pay the same amount back to 
him at the end of seven years. This must 
be conceded by all, and by this concession 
the feasibility to perpetuity of the system 
is absolutely established. Now the only 
question which remains is, for how much 
money, contributed by the member, can 
$1,000 be paid back to him at the end of 
seven years. This is simply a mathematical 
calculation. We have the statistics for 
hundreds of years, and we find that during 
all that time certain factors have always 
averaged the same; and, because of this 
fact, we afe enabled to arrive at absolutely 
correct calculations.” 

Of course it is evident that four quarts 
of water will fill a gallon jug, but when 
the proposition is that three pints can be 
made to doso the. need of explanation 
arises. The explanation is the usual com- 
parison of two unlike things. Itis said that 
the assessment societies are paying their 
claims on an average asssessment of $9.75 
per $1,000, and that the process averages 
into one of twenty-eight years’ duration 
at age forty; that is, that assessment so- 
cieties are formed (er have proved amply 
by experience that they could be so 
formed) of men aged forty, who:e dura- 
tion of life will average twenty-eight 
years. Thus assessment societies return 
$1,000 in twenty-eight years, for twenty- 
eight annual assessments of $9.75, or $273; 
now then (is the argument) if we start 
an endowment society and reduce the 
term to seven years, and multiply the as- 
sessment rate by four, so as to produce 
the $273, the thing is done as befor®, the 
writer stops his explanation at this point, 
because he is trying to sustain the seven- 
year orders only, but obviously he cannot 
be allowed to limit the application of such 
peculiar reasoning. His argument is that 
if $273 collected during twenty-eight 
years can resolve itself into $1,000, so it 
can when collected in seven years; we 
assent to that, remembering the ‘‘if,” and 
dissent only when it is asserted that 
this is done. But if for $273 raised 
in twenty-eight payments $1,000 can 
be. returned, so for $273 in seven 
payments, or in one payment; then 
we arrive at our old proposition, repeat- 
edly made open to the world and now 
once more made; that anybody may send 
us the $1,000 less the $273, deducting 
also a liberal slice of discount to repre- 
sent interest. This offer has not brought 
any responses yet, but it is the only basis 
upon which we are willing to join any 
endowment scheme. 

We favor the one-year plan—or, better, 
the one-hour—orders, being desirous of 

etting the operation completed speedily. 
The fact is, that the one-year plans are 
every whit as good and as practicable as 
the seven-year. The latter is favured 
ordinarily by promoters, because the 
longer term puts off the day of settle- 
ment and gives them, on the whole, more 
money to handle; and, because, the more 
brief the term proposed, the more plain 
becomes the fallacy of the whole thing. 
Some readers may, perhaps, take our offer 
above as a bit of burlesque or sarcasm, but 
it is neither; for between paying John Doe 
$273 in installments through a term of 
years and then receiving $1,000 back 
from him, and receiving from him, now, 
$727, less interest on the $273, there is no 
arithmetical difference whatever, John 
Doe advertises that he will positively pay 
$1,000 for $273; if he can and will, he 
can as well do it in our time as in his. 
Nevertheless, he prefers his time and de- 
clines ours. Is it hard to see the reason? 

And we prefer our time,and decline 
= ae Is it hard to see the reason for that 





SUMMARY OF LIFE INSURANCE 
OPERATIONS. 


SUMMARIES of the results of the opera- 
tions of life insurance companies, so far 
as we are aware, date back to one made 
by ourselves about fifteen years ago. 
They now appear quite frequently, and 
their preparation is much less laborious 
than it was then—for instance, the com- 
pacted summary we refer to cost about a 
day’s labor for every line. The Spectator 
has prepared a table illustrative of what 
it calls “‘ gains of policy-holder:,” giving 
a comparison of total premiums, amounts 
paid to policy-holders, and assets held at 
the beginning of last year, in case of 
thirty companies, also of liabilities and 
the ratio of assets to liabilities, The 
total of $1,724,694,980 appears as pre- 
miums collected since organization; 
$1,227,770,491 has been paid back to menm- 
bers, and $692,283,039 is held as assets, 
making a total of $1,920,053,530, or $1935,- 
858,600 ‘* net gain over preminms after 
paying all «xpenses,” This is set down 
mainly to four companies: the Mutual, 
with $61,641 211; the Connecticut Mutual, 
with $88,021,792; the Mutual Benefit, 
with $25.934.112, and the Altna, with 
$15 334,477, these four representing $140,- 
931,592. The New York’s portion is $14,- 
759,451; that of the Northwestern, with 
its advantage in rates of interest, is only 
$10,347,367; that of the Equitable is sin- 
gularly small, $3,282,635. For nine of 
the thirty companies, a deficiency in this 
column appears instead of an excess; that 
is, these nine have collected in premiums 
more than the sum of their assets now 
and the amounts repaid to members, 
while the companies just mentioned have 
thus collected Jess, The ratio of assets to 
liabilities ranges from 103 60 to 132.97, but 
this has no direct connection with the 
other, and it is a comparison which is 
valueless because misleading; thus, ac- 
cording to this, the Equitable of Iowa has 
assets equaling 141.09 per cent. of its lia- 
bilities and is the strongest company, the 
Mutual Life having a ratio of 107.48. 

Of course, the companies do not pay 
back more than they receive. They have 
paid to members, plus what they have 
still on hand, largely more than they have 
collected in premiums; the difference, 
plus operating expenses, is covered by in- 
terest. Strictly speaking, this interest is 
furnished by the members, who furnish 
the principal that yields it. One who 
gets back his principal, after having bis 
insurance for a term of years, has no rea- 
son to complain, for to turnish insurance 
without any cost at all would come too 
near to necromancy. The results set 
forth in this summary confirm the propo- 
sition we long ago made and have never 
seen econtroverted, that life insurance, 
kept up, costs not more than the interest 
on the premiums paid in, 


ain 


A PROPOSED VALUED POLICY. 


Mr. EARL, a member of the Assembly 
whom we wish should receive due honor, 
has offered a bill thus: 


“Any insurance company doing business 
in or incorporated under the laws of this 
State, that shall interpose any objections 
by adjusters, arbitration, or otherwise to 
the payment in full of the amount of the 
policy issued by said company on the 
property or life in which a total loss occurs, 
or that offers to pay any amount less than 
the full amount of such policy to the per- 
son or persOns entitled thereto, or their 
heirs, successors or assigns, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, punishable by imprison- 
ment for a term not less than one year, or 
hy a fine not less than $1,000, or by both 
fine and imprisonment,”’ 

There are several objections to this, 
notwitt standing iis breadth, comprehen- 
sivenees and simplicity. One is, that 
outside companies doing business here 
are beyond the jurisdiction of this State 
and there is a higher law of impossibility 
which forbids hurting what one cannot 
reach, Another objection is, that a cor- 
poration has neither soul to be condemned 
nor body to be killed; and that there are 
insuperable practical difficulties in the 
way of punishing ‘‘an insurance com- 
pany” by imprisonment—it might be 
necessary to jail say 125,000 persons at 
once, and our penal arrangements are not 
prepared for such a strain. Another ob. 

ection is, that the terms of this bill for- 

id any discount even in a case of incen- 
diarism, or in a case of murder by the 
beneficiary under a life policy. Another 











objection is, thatif any objection is made 
or unwillingness is ,expressed, the unfor- 
tunate “‘company ” is liable to at least a 
year’s seclusion. We have never seen 
the valued-policy notion carried to such 
an extent as this, altho we do not see 
why it should not he so carried, if itis 
good at all. Possibly Mr. Earl is a satirist, 
and wants to bit off legislative folly by 
an appropriate burlesque; but if he offers 
this thing seriously, he must permit us to 
suggest that.even this rapidly moving 
age 1s not yet ripe enough for it. 







A aD Hie Tear Philadelphia 
EIGHTY” FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 
CR IEE, notcetivannd 54. +<cundaneos 00 00 
Reserve for reibiansinnn ane all other claimst. 9485 5 
Surplus over all Liabiliti . 5, 108 &2 &2 


TOTAL ASSETS january bw a ed 
THOMAS H. MONTOOM ERY. "iid 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

40 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stectpelder a and entitled to 


partici in distributions of surp 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies’ te O all ueetee. and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 


ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ROR PE: 31st, 1890.. $21, LO G54 30 
LIABILITIES 072,124 16 


oaase is 1 4 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the o:d life rate vremium. 

P Asneal Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
cles. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to_ which the in- 
sured 1s entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEV®@NS. President. 
JOs. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B, TURNER, Asst. Sec, 














In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance in torce..$79,000,000 











LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of mortaiity is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 
port published by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality. 
Such a percentage of gain was never before realized. 


1829 Charter Perpetual. 1891 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 
DN iio stk ei isvistmidica evel $400, 982 30 + 








Insurance ReSErve......-.... sesseeee 1, 775 
Unpaid Losses, “Dividends, OCC. 2.006 
ossi2i0 $3 


WES DU GAEBs oo vc ccncvee cocccoscccesces 
Total Assets, Jan Ist, 1891...83,213.230 40 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 


GEORGE F. REGER, Manager, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





You can here get more life 


PEN insurance, of a better qual- 
MUTUAL ries: cost tian ese: 
LIF where. Address, 


g21-3-5 Chestnut St., Philad’a, — 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1890. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1890, to 3ist December, 1890.......... $3 829,351 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1800......... 0000 sssseccccccesees 1,357,821 14 


Total Marine Premiums,.........ce00+- $5,187,152 33 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1890, to 3ist December, 1890,......e0006.... $3,792.974 46 
Losses paid during the same — 
period....... eecccccccce eccoce. $1,423,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753,158 86 


The Oumpany has the following Assets, 
viz. 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,599,315 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

OBtirrated At. cccccccccccccccesssscccecesees 1,118,562 11 
Piemium Notes and Bills. Receivable. .... 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank......ccccccerccesecscccccsccce:+ 198.428 13 


AMOUNT, ceccescceee+seveceee $12,527,354 68 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 18:6 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives. on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the nct 
earned pr of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1890, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 








By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES. JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A.A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE H. MACY. 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BE NSAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BRO 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL. 
WILLIAM 4.WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, ANSON W. HA 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEONARD N. LOV&LL, 
JOHN IKER, GEORGE L. NICKULS, 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSING 
¢ A. HAND WILLIAM G. BOULTON, 

OHN D ETT L H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES P. ‘BURDETT, Fosera yw INI. 
HENRY E. HAWLE EO W. CAMPBELL, 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROW) 


peared a THOMSON. 
JOHN D. .gOnns. Presi 
. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-P: esident 





Age, stability, sound meth- 


PENN ods; cash values, incon- 
MUTUAL testable policies ; the 


best extension system; 
LIF i 


low cost. Address, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 
Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
shusetts. 
NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 


PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON 40 Water Street. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1 
Semi-Annual Statement m7 1st, 1891. 








CASH Gatrr aL. calddendendeuciets 3500.000 0 
Reserve for Reinsurance............. 1930723 5 
Reserve for ail other r liabilities, «- 266,190 87 
BANS I cc cccescccesseccécccoscccces 4 435.51 143 
PE irencccs + cekkappascsussascad $2,622,480 85 


sienna in this Company have increased Protec- 
twon under the Guaranties of the 
NEW YORE 5 ArETY FU 


NOT OMANS Pecinen 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice- President — 
GEO. ©. fiows. sec. CHAS. H. POST, Asst. Sec’ 


FARRAGUT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
No, 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No, 60 Cedar St. 


i, Rearn BR Taso, B 
. Reers, ’ orzan, ckford Webb, 
charles A. Deny, W. F. Shirley, k: E. “ee, Stew- 





FIRE 


art L. Woodford, t.verett Clapp, David M. Hi-dreth, 

Re on ge An 
. Farman. 

Martin V.Wood, Edwin J. Hanks, De. Satte flee. nd 

CAPITAL, - - = $200,000 


JOHN ar aT a bee ot 
MUEL DARBEE, Vi Vice-Pres'’t and Sec’y. 
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HOME 


Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office: No. 119 BROADWAY. 
SEVENTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


January, 1891 


CAPITAL STOCK nie) Saat ee 








$3,000,000 00 





THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cashin Banks . $313,400 82 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection 574,883 71 
Real Estate . . RO ae a ee Sb ee 1,375,064 U3 
Loans on Stocks ee Meee ee oe ee ee 93,100 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages . . . - - + + es et ee 665,150 00 
Interest due and accrued a ee Saas 43,986,94 
Par Value. MarketValue- 
United States Currency . s 5 . 6 per cent. $790,000 00 $920,450 00 
District of Columbia of 1924 . 3-65 1,100,000 00 1,353,000 00 
N. Y., Lake Erie & West’n R. R. Co. Re-org’d First : 
Lien 6 ™“ 200.000 00 204.000 00 
% Y., Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mortgage. aw " 112,000 00 100,800 00 
. ¥! & Harlem R. R. First Mortgage <n werent 
s 900) F - 100,000 00 123,000 00 
Valley ailway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mortgage. 
Go 6 * 100,000 00 104,000 00 
Ohio & pone Virginia Railway Co. First Mortgage 
(1914)° ” 100,000 00 113,000 00 
Peoria, Deedes & Evansville Railway Co. First 
Mortgage (Evansville Division) 7 oe = ” 100,000 00 95,000 00 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis | 
R. R. First Consolidated Mortga ge (1914) a - 100,000 00 127,000 00 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Siiway Co. 
First Mortgage (1910) . . 6 ” 100,000 00 108,000 00 
West Shore Railway First Mortgage Guaranteed 
(Registered) . we al 100,000 00 100,000 00 
Albemarle & Chesaveake ‘Canal Go. 1st M’t’ "ge (1909) , * as 100,000 00 110,000 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R’y. Co. First = 
Mortgage (1921) . 6 % - 100,000 00 100,000 00 
Jeffersonville, Madison and, Indianapolis R.R. Co. 
First Mortgage (S. (1906) “ ss 100,000 00 117,090 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor and Gaailioe Railway Co. ‘Ist 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1917) . es - 100,000 00 84,000 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsburgh Railway Co. “Ist 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900) - ” 75,000 00 88,500 00 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha ikaltway 
Co. Consolidated Mortgage (19380) ... .6 “ 50,000 00 58,000 00 
Alabama Central Railroad, Ist Mortgag .* i 30,000 00 56,500 OU 


New York Central & Hudson River Railroad First 





Mortgage Registered Bonds (1903) . “ 50,000 00 64,000 00 
Savannah & Western,First Consolidated Mortgage 5 “ os 50,000 00 42,000 00 
Virginia Midland Railway Co. a a . 

Guaranteed stamped (1936 - 7 50,000 00 40,500 00 
Louisville, St L. and Tex, R’y Co. hes” Mt’ ge. (asi) é ¥ ps 50,000 00 40,000 00 
Iowa Central Railway Co. First Mortgage. . . ” vie 25.000 00 20,000 00 
Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co., lst Mortgage, . es ad 10,000 00 10,000 00 
Des Moines Water Works Company, of Lowa, First 

Consolidated Mortgage Bonds (1909) : . “ 25,000 00 25.000 00 
Denver Water Company, 1st a » Beet gt! mee " 25,000 00 25,000 00 
Mississippi age ° 6 ae * 20,000 00 20,000 00 
State of Georgia, Kexistered . . 3g * ua 25,000 00 25,625 00 
New York City a a “eo - 200,000 00 216,000 00 
City of Richmond, Va. . —_ ” ” 50,000 00 56,000 00 
T: peka City, Kas., Internal Improvement .* “ 117,197 20 121,885 08 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City Improvement .6 “ fi 22,400 00 23,072 00 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District .. . Be dls ” 25.000 00 26,250 00 
Kansas City, Kas. a Improvement oe eee ~ 12,500 00 13,125 00 
Gay a6 Gooey, Col., WT . selene sco 2 * . 25,000 00 25,750 00 

STOCKS 
1000 Shares Fort Wayne and Jackson R.R. Co. Pre- : 

ferred . 00 each 100,000 00 115,000 00 
1000 * New York Central & Hudson ‘RiverR.R 100 “ 100,000 00 101.500 00 
500 ‘ LakeShore & Mich. S’th R’y Co, . _— * 50,000 00 53,250 00 

500 ‘“ Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Cv. Preferred 100“ 50,000 90 40.000 00 
400 ‘“ Iowa Central Preferred . . — = 40,000 00 8.000 00 
400 “ $National Broadway Bank of N. Y., 2 ° 10,000 00 29,000 00 

200 ‘** American Exchange National Bank of 
New York . 100“ 20,000 00 30,000 00 
200 “ Mercantile National Bank of N. ¥. 100 —** 20,000 00 44,000 00 
200 ‘* ‘Bank of America, N. Y. . _ 6 20,000 00 43,200 00 
200 ‘** Manhattan Company, N. Y. 5 10,000 00 18,000 00 

200 ‘* #=Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 
of N. Y. »” % Se * 10,000 00 12,500 00 
200 ‘* $Chatham National Bank of N.Y. Ss *« 5,000 00 20,000 00 
200 +“ National Bank of Commerce of N. y. mC 20,000 00 39,000 00 
200 +“ Nassau Bank 50 COC 10,000 00 16,500 00 

200 +“ National Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank 
of N. Y, ae 5 « 5,000 00 - 8.750 00 
100 “ Hanover National Bank of N. Y. —_— 10,000 00 35,400 00 
100 “ National Bank of the Republic 100 —** 10,000 00 19,000 00 
100 +‘ Fourth National Bank of N. Y 100‘ 10,000 00 17,200 00 
200 +‘ Holland Trust Co. . 100 20,000 00 42,000 00 
200 +“ Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn 100“ 20,000 00 55,000 00 
50 ‘* Metropolitan Trust Co oe ae 5,000 00 13,750 00 
45 ‘“ Long Island Loan and Trust Co. a | | 4,500 00 8,100 00 
$°,091.192 58 

LIABILITIES. 

a Capital . . NP Se ee eo a eae ee’ 6 GK oe $3,000. 00 

Reserve Premium SNE ee estiSn w.tidin’ ask See g axiene-s 3,709,312 00 

(os 6 a owe 4. ale) eee caucmod 570,096 72 
Sin gFund... 44,706 27 
Unpaid Re-insurance and Commission on Uncoilected Premiums ‘ 272,482 37 
Net Surplus ... z 7 Boe tay te - » « « 1,494,505 22 

$9,091,192 58 

——— —_—— 

DIRECTORS: 
LEVI P. MO HENRY M. TABER, JOHN H. INMAN 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, DANIEL A, HEALD, GEORGE H. HARTFORD, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, DAVID H. McALPIN. AL H. LEWIS. 
JOHN R. FORD. ELBRIDGE G. SNOW. JR FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 
WILLIAM R. FOSDICK, ANDREW C. ARMSTRONG BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
GEORGE C. WHITE, JR., ORNELIUS N. BLISS. ENRY E. BEGUELIN 
WILLIAM H. TOWNSEND, EDMUND F. HOLBROOK, GEORGE . SMITH, 

HENRY F. NOYES. 





OLIVER 8. CARTER, JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


WIULIAW L. BIGELOW, \ See's JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
THOMAS B. GREENE, ; * ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr., 


HENRY J. FERRIS 
SREUNAH M. BURTIS, {4*#stant Secretaries, 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been menbise payable on demand. 
New York, Jauary 15, 1891. 


t Vice-Pres’ts.. 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Paesivenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, . ° ; é ° ‘ 





Reserve on Policies at 4%, a 
Liabilities other than Reserve, ‘ 
Surplus, . . ° ° ° 


Receipts from all sources, ° ° 
Payments to Policy-Holders, . ° 
Risks assumed, ° ° ° . 
Risks in force, . ° ° ° ° 


49,188 policies, 
206,055 policies, 


$147,154,961 20 


$136,668,368 00 
505,359 82 
9,981,233 38 
34,978,778 69 
- 16,973,200 05 
160,985,985 58 
638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . ° ° . 


Loans on Collateral Securities, . 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, ° ° 


Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, 


7 


$76,529,231 72 
51,311,631 54 
8,624,400 00 
3,556,441 59 
7,133,256 35 


'$147,154,961 20 


etc., . ° ° . 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be ne oan as usual, 








The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, 


In Reserve on Policies ‘and. Surplus, ° 


In Receipts, . . 
In Payments to Policy-holders. ° 

In Risks assumed, ° ° ° ° 
In Risks in force, . ° ° ° . 


$10,753,633 18 
10,554,091 94 
3,859,759 07 
1,772,591 67 
9,383,502 21 
72,276,931 32 


4,611 policies, 
23,745 policies, 


Year. PR - a. Policy Holders. Receipts. Assets 

ISS4... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . $13,923,062 19. . $19,095,818 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 W... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... 395,809,203... 13,129,103 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
(887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,932 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 88... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 20 


New York, January 28th, 1891. 


BOARD OF 
OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
Henry W. Situ. 
ROBERT OLYPHANT, 
GeorGe F. Baker. 
Jos. THompPpson. 
Duprey Oxcortrt. 


SaMvueE. E. Sprouts, 
Lucius Rosinson. 
Samvug. D, Bascock, 
GronGe S, Cor. 
Richarp A, McCurpy. 
James C, HoLpeEn. 
HERMANN C, Von Post. 
ALEXANDER H, RICE. 


Juvien T. Davies, 
Lewis May, 


ROBERT SEWELL. Jno. 


S. VAN RENSSELAER CrUGER. | 
Cuarvtes R. HENDERSON, 
Georce Buss, 

Rurus W. 
J. Hosart Herrick, 
Wo. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL. | ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 
Henry H. RoGers, 


TRUSTEES. 
THEODORE MorForp. . 
WituiaM Bascock. 
| Preston B, Piums, 
| STUYVESANT Fisn. 
Aucustus D. JurmLiiarp. 


PECKHAM. 
P. Dixon. Cuarves E, Mitrer. 
James W. Husrep., 
Water’ R, GILLetTre, 


W. AUCHINCLOoss, James E, GRanniss. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


WALTER R,. GILLETTE, General Mina 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 


ARCHIBALD N. WATERHOUSE, 


EMORY McCLIN’ Te OCK, 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC C ROMWEL L, 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasur 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, General Solicitor. 


er. 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, 


ISAAC F. LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’y, 
Auditor. 


“LLD., F. 1. A., Actuary. 
CHARLES B. PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary. 
Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P, SANDS, 
Assistant Cashier. 


Cashier, 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


Mepicat Directors: 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. E. 


J. MARSH, M.D. 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE. M.D. 





STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. a BULLOCK, President. 


5;490,314 43 


jam (Mass, Standard)..... ,8906,257 74 os 
Cash surrender = valnse stated in e Sry Uolicy an 
teed by thi © Massachussetts. “Non elture 


EW batter a tt tr le Oe 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prest. 

ASSETS, $10,500,000 

Guaranteed Cash Val- 

nrestricted resi ence, 

ncontestable Policies. 
efinite Contr 


acts. 
Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 











OFFICE: 
Courtlandt St. 
1891. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Co., 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


1888. 1889. 1890. 
New Insurance 
written....... $6,335,665 50 $8,463,625 00 $11,955,157 00 
Total Coy 
Insuran i 
forceDec. Sist. 25,455,249 00 0 OD 29,469,500 00 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


Cc. ¥. FRALBIGN, Secretary. 
A of, IGHT, Assistang Sécretary. 
Wie . STANDEN, Actuary. 


pular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTIN UABLE TERM POLICY which eres 
tothe insured the greatest possibie amount of a 
pes in the event of death, at the lowest 
cash outlay; and the GUARANT DIN. 

OME. POLICY which embraces every vee fea- 
ture of investment insurance, ae ic Ly — 
event of adversit overeas ing. the ini 
used as C ECUR ITY FOR A LOAN, 
to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereo: 
in acco — with the terms and conditions of cas 
press ic! 








35,395,462 50 





The two most 





pany are re invited o aa meade =. GAEPNEY. ht 


CONTINENT Al 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891, 





I TON vcawsncesncsdccases $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 
I ois i caseeeness ks corouse 2,985,328 79 


Net Surplus........ ethovtccécses® 
Policy-helders’ Surplus....... 2,602,620 05 
SE Biante dns, ndsesenes 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-Presiden 
and Secretary A. D. 

EDWARD LANNING, t 
WM. A. HOLMAN, _; 489’t Sec’ys. 
MAIN cee 
100 Broadway, New York. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Departmen 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn WN. Y. 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depa 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 
J.J McDonald, Manager Pacific Coast Departmen 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Ca!. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED 


THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (41 YEARS.) 1891. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 

HENRY B. STOKES, President. 
OB Le HALSEY, Vice-President. 
i WeMPL, 34 Vice. Presiden’ 
M.C. FRA 
JOHN H. GLFF 


1,602,620 05 








Ae Sores: ABLER, Actuary 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


March 19, 1891. 
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Ol and 3 Young. 


BLUE SKY. 


BY IRENE PUTNAM. 





THE earth is brown and leafless 
The heaven is gray with snow, 
I see one cloud-wreathed valley 
Where Eden violets blow. 
Wind, let me fo...w thither, 
Or blow my kiss °\ong. 
O sweet blue sky, © kiss thee 
Out of my heart of song! 


I think I smell thy sweetness 
And hear thy Maytime birda, 
O blue sky, sweeter, sweeter 
Thao all buat angels’ words! 
Far, far away blue heaven, 
Blue, blue, and far away, 
O, art thou not the meadow 
Of some old summer day? 


That little darling sister, 
The child I used to know, 
Whose face I still remember, 

And ’twas so long ago, 
O moves she in thy valley, 
In thy sweet meadowlands, 
With biue and purple violets 
In both her baby hands? 


O how [ used to lead her, 
Myself a little one, 
With biue sky all above us 
And all around us sun! 
But now the clouds have gathered 
And now that memory 
Is far and rare and dreamlike, 
O glimpse of blue, like thee. 


O little angel sister, 
I kissed thee long ago. 
O catch these kisses, darling, 
While tears begin to flow. 
Blue sky, thou art so tender, 
So sweet, that out of thee 
My little angel sister 
Is peeping down to me. 
BENNINGTON, VT. 


— 
> 


THE SONG OF THE SWAMP 
ROBIN. 


BY HAROLD FREDERIC, 


(Concludcd.) 

A MONTH later I was in New York, 
which I had not seen for years, and 
wanted still less to see now, save as the 
city which contained a bank where a let- 
ter ought to lie waiting for my arrival. 
I had written to Mab from England, 
speaking of my coming as a natural eut- 
come of professional engagen ents, and 
saying that, as I should have business in 
the Cumberland country, I hoped to be 
able to’call upon her if it suited her con- 
venience. And her reply was waiting 
for me at the bank, bidding me welcome 
to my native land, and expressing her 
own and her sister’s pleasure at the pros- 
pect of seeing me. 

It was not until the express train was 
fairly under way westward from Wasbh- 
ington, swinging and rocking in its rush 
up the somber giant’s ravine which winds 
so strangely in and out among the moun- 
tains, that I began to have clear percep- 
tions of what I wasdoing. Since the day 
when that letter came to my lodgings— 
like a burst of sunlight piercing the fogs 
and mists and clouds of sooty grime 
which choke old London’s lungs in early 
April—I seemed to have been borne re- 
sistlessly forward, bound hand and foot, 
by the all-powerful energy of an unex- 
plained impulse.- I had not even re- 
marked upon the fact of my captivity, 
much less essayed to analyze the purpose 
of my captor. No alternative had oc- 
curred to my mind in all the weeks that 
had passed since the impulse took posses- 
sion of me; no doubts had arisen, no 
questions had forced themselves upon 
me. The idea of going at once to find 
the writer of that letter had sprung into 
being so spontaneously, and seemed so 
wholly natural and desirable, that no 
notion of reconsidering it had crossed my 
brain. 

But now I didthink. Doubtless it was 
the consciousness that I had entered upon 
the final stage of my journey—that a few 
hours would bring me to its finish—which 
provoked this abrupt mental awakening. 
The arguments against my heedless ad- 
venture rose suddenly in troops about 
me, their voices lifted above the rattle of 
the flying train, I sat alone in a smok- 








ing compartment, and had it out with 
them and with myself. 

‘“You have been making a fool of 
yourself!” was the blunt burden of these 
critics and commentators, ** You know 
nothing of the woman at all!” cried one. 
** Except, indeed, that she seems to be 
married,” sneered another. ‘ Only a 
beardless sophomore could have read 
anything in that letter but kindly cour- 
tesy,” made itself heard now; and there 
were answering snarls of ** infernal im- 
pudence!” and ‘‘confounded puppy!” 
The replies I put forward were vague 
enough, and theirsum was only a general 
denial, I had never said sbe had no hus- 
band; I had never pretended that the let- 
ter was more than a piece of amiable 
politeness; I had never this, that and the 
other ad infinitum, *‘ Then why have you 
raced across the Atlantic? Why have you 
thought of nothing else but her for 
weeke? Why are you here?’ was asked 
with sternness, and when I responded 
weakly, ‘‘ Oaly to see my dear little child- 
friend grown into womanhood,” the very 
clanking of the wheels beneath me joined 
in the burst of scornful laughter. 

As swiftly as they had been conjured 
up, these comminatory spirits were all 
exorcised by a chance remark made in my 
self-defense, I pleaded that I was under 
a spell—a mysterious charm which left 
me no volition—and being harshly chal- 
lenged as to this, | murmured something 
about the magic fascination of the swamp 
robin. In an instant I was alone—breath- 
ing freely and looking with eager joy 
about me. . 

It was as if the train had all at once 
emerged from a tunnel. Inoted that the 
sun was shining on the broad, well-tilled 
valley before me; my gaze drank in with 
delight the myriad greens of the forest on 
its borders, and the noble outlines of the 
mouutains beyond. Nothing more en- 
trancing than this picture had I ever 
seen. When it was borne in upon me 
that the train had stopped, and that this 
splendid panorama framed the place of 
my destination I was conscious of a great, 
new-born confidence in the fitness of 
things. Such a romance as this which 
sang in my happy heart could in justice 
have had no less lovely a setting. 

Two hours later, upon a_ spacious, 
shaded veranda, I stood before a beauti- 
ful woman, bolding in mine the hand she 
had offered me in greeting, and s‘riving 
dumbly to realize that I was indeed in 
the presence cf ‘‘my little Mab.” This 
phrase had risen glibly enough to my 
lips, but now it halted there, and then— 
vanished. Pronoun of possession, affec- 
tionate adjective, familiar name—all 
went away unheard. 

This stately creature was neither mine 
nor little; almost she was not Mab. 

During the brief space in which I 
sought with all an artist’s eyes to bring 
the old picture of the child into relation 
with this face confronting me, she re- 
turned a wistful and embarrassed glance, 
dimly suggesting latent tears. I recall 
the interval as being suffused with a 
spirit of soft constraint. It was not pain- 
ful, or even chilling, this instant in which 
we studied each other, yet it hurts me 
now to remember it. it was as if we both 
for the moment were overshadowed by 
the unfolding of the wings of fate. 

Then a smile came to her eyes and lips, 
and we spoke, and were friends again as 
of old. She was pleased to allowa sus- 
picion of presentiment that I was coming 
to linger in her explanation of how she 
had been sitting on the veranda, and had 
recognized me from afar, as the carriage 
ascended the hill, And Ion my part felt 
no need to excuse the obvious fact that I 
had hastened straight to her, turning to 
neither the one side nor the other, nor 
halting on the way. We were frankly 
glad to be together—not the less because 
the gayety of our chatter about the dear 
childish past bore along a ground-note of 
consciousness that we still were young 
man and young woman; that the sun- 
shine and the flowers and the fragrance 
in the May air were still our portion. 

Something of the little which ought to 
be set down here I learned then and there, 
as we sat overlooking the magnificent 





vista of vale and mountain spread before 





this fine old country house; other portions 
of the information came later on during 
my stay. 

Mab had been married at eighteen, and 
at twenty was both an orphan and a wid- 
ow. Her husband had been the only son 
of wealthy parents; and I comprehended 
that the marriage had represented the in- 
terests of others rather than her own in- 
clination. The young man had‘ been in 
more ways than one unworthy of his for- 
tune—and he was dead, and there seemed 
to be not much more to be said about bim. 
His older sister, now the wife of a rich 
young Maryland planter, had become 
greatly attached to Mab, and had begged 
her to make this her home. They were 
devoted friends, and it was during one of 
theic frequent visits 'o Baltimore that 
they had seen my picture. 

The home itself, when I came to see it, 
revealed a wealth of cultivated taste and 
a charm of mental and spiritual content 
which I may fairly saysurprised me. To 
be frank, I had never been led to think of 
rural existence in America as linked witb 
those indefinable graces which we cali 
refinement. But no country mansion in 
England «ver exhaled a more subtle or 
delicate atmosphere than this into which 
I found myself transported. My host 
and hostess—for all pretense of engage- 
ments elsewhere or of hesitation about 
accepting their hearty welcome in the 
spirit in which it came to me melted 
away before the first breath of insistence 
—were educated people, perfectly con- 
versant with the world of art and music 
and letters, and masters of the science of 
hospitality. o 

To dwell upon the enchanted three 
weeks which followed seemed, when I 
began to write, the controlling purpose 
of the story; yet now words fail, and 
memories hang diffidently back. There 
are no colors on my palette adequate to 
this picture. 

Mab and I knew each other for lovers 
long, long before a word was spoken. 
When our hearts had been laid bare to 
ene another, we sought often in tender 
playfulness to trace backward to its 
source—to the first tiny epring showing 
itself among toe violets and ferns on the 
mountain side—this dear romance of our 
later years. I liked then to lay fond stress 
upon the theory that I loved her from the 
moment when I held her hand there on 
the veranda, and gazed in silent ecstasy 
of wonderment into her eyes. But she 
had seen and recognized me before that, 
she would say; and then in delicious ri- 
valry we would hark back, I to the letter 
received in my London lodgings, she to 
the view of my picture which prompted 
that letter; and so. by the adorably famil- 
iar path, hand in hand, we always 
reached the sunny childhood time, and 
vowed afresh that we were lovers even 
then. 

And were we not, in sober truth? She 
told me in a hundred sweetly variant 
forms the story of how she had kept the 
image of me foremost among the treas- 
ures of her memory; of how, when dawn- 
ing womanhood had thrown its rosy 
mists about her, she still had held the 
thought of me in a niche apart, and been 
half-sad at noting how it dwarfed the 
proportions of other men she met, and 
yet wholly glad in its possession; of how, 
by ircesistible force, she had feJt herself 
impelled to write me that letter; of how 
she had known I would come, and had 
trembled and turned faint with sheer 
excess Of joy when at last I stood in the 
flesh before her. I could not tell an 
answering tale of affection so long fixed, 
of filelity so unbroken. There had been 
a long lapse of years in which the child- 
friend was almost forgotten. But love 
helped me now to bridge this span as a 
mere trifle, and to bind together by myr- 
iad links this elysian present and that 
fond, innocent past. 

The marvel of our romance grew upon 
us as we pondered and discussed.it. We 
looked out upon the world, serenely con- 
fident that no two lovers in any land had 
such another story. It was a veritable 
poem that we were living—no short- 
flighted sonnet of a day, no mere brief 
rondeau or villanelle—but a sralonged 
and chastened idyl, covering with its 








lofty arch, beneficent and tender as this 
sky of June above us, the whole story of 
our existence, Yes, we had always loved 
each other! The Fates had ordained it; 
and the time that we had spent apart— 
employed by her in growing to be the 
loveliest and sweetest of women, by me 
in gaining position, mastery of my craft 
and assured fortune—was already as if 
it had not been. It would have appeared 
a heresy to doubt that we were made for 
each other, or to question the mystic 
divinity of the law by which we had 
been brought together again from the 
ends of the earth. I cannot imagine 
eitrer of us ever thinking of it as a 
chance, , 

Her adopted relatives seemed insensibly 
to breathe in the spirit of our great love. 
The reflection of our rapture shone plac- 
idly upon their good faces; its gentle in- 
fluence permeated all my intercourse with 
them, softening the sound of every word 
on the ear, and lending delicate un- 
thought meanings to stray phrases, at 
once grateful and elusive, like the odors 
of wild flowers in the spring woode. 
There was no call for explanations be- 
tween us. The day on which the sister 
took cognizance of our betrothal by some 
random smiling sign made me scarcely 
more one of the family thanI had felt 
myself before. And the husband, frank, 
courteous, warm-hearted Victor Morrell, 
when he took my arm that same morning 
and talked as we strolled slowly down the 
path of seeing Italy the coming winter 
under my guidance—it seemed as if we 
had been always brothers. 

Mab was most beautiful. Her face was 
so like the portrait [ had painted a dozen 
years before—now when I knew. each 
precious lineament so wholly that I could 
draw them all in kisses on the very clouds 
of dreamland—that my faiiure to note it 
at the outset rose in my mind as a re- 
proach. The great brown eyes were as 
deep and lustrous as ever—only informed 
now with the sweet gravity of woman- 
hood—and the lips were as full and rich 
in color. The heavy blue-black hair it 
was, I think, which confused my first 
glance, for it was trained now in orderly 
braids, and disposed upon the head in a 
high and queenly fashion that seemed to 
me the ultimate triumph of grace. The 
gypsyish darkness of her skin still re- 
called the dusky, unkempt child; | ut it 
was mellowed by the maturing csarm 
into a marvelous bloom, such as must 
have dazzled and fascinated poor Anto- 
ny’s gaze when he first beheld the culmi- 
nating flower of the Ptolemies’ race, 
There was an Oriental perfection of flow- 
ing line, too, in her figure—a sense of 
luxurious growth under warm skies— 
which appealed to my love of beauty as 
no other masterpiece from Nature’s hands 
has ever done. The child Mab had been 
slender almost to scrawniness; the woman 
I loved had the stature and superbly 
modeled roundness of the Venus of Milo. 

Do I seem to dwell overmuch upon the 
physical splendor of the image in my 
shrine? I am but frankly putting my 
heart upon the paper—a heart that was 
pretty much like all the others set in the 
breasts of men. It beat with pleasant 
warmth enough for wit and worth and 
cheerful spirits; but beauty sent it flutter- 
ing. Conceivably I might have loved 
Mab had she not been so lovely to look 
upon—but this is idle, for she would not 
have been Mab, and the romance would 
never have been born. 

Nor should it be thougbt that her beauty 
stood alone—a fair cover for emptiness. 
She was sweet and true and full of gra- 
cious womanly impulses, and he: mind 
was of a distinctly original order, Learn- 
ing, in our common use of the word, it 
had not absorbed. She listened whn 
others talked of the graver books and 
thoughts, or of the large affairs and in- 
terests, of the outside world, and did not 
pretend to know much about them. On 
more than one occasion she bemoaned 
this to me, in something like depression 
at the fear that I should find her dull. 
But what task could be easier or more 
welcome than, between caresses, to re- 
assure her? It was not my world any 





more than it was hers—this babbling 
sphere of politics and pretense and em 
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battled quacks—and the life 1 yearned to 
lead had its half of joy for her in every 
sight and sound and emotion. We were 
for art and music and sunny historic 
lands and the open air. Happy vaga- 
bonds we would be when we liked—and 
when we chose to turn our flights home- 
ward, there in the nest we should gather 
only kindred souls, who were drawn to 
us by fondness, not by the showman’s in- 
stinct. 

She would laugh for very happiness 
when [ painted these pictures, and nestle 
the closer to me. Then sometimes I would 
advance the modest proviso that she 
ought at least to read the histories of the 
countries we were to visit, and to this she 
always assented with promises that were 
never fulfilled. And once I hinted some 
criticism upon her handwriting, which 
was of a curiously wild and erratic sort; 
but she met this with the whimsical re- 
tort that it was I who had taught her to 
write—and with this we both laughed, 
and the pedagog’s mantle fell from me 
at the sound. 

In truth I was more often than not 
ashamed of my assumption that she 
needed to be taught. The rare nature 
which made her the unending delight to 
me she was, revealed itself in my wiser 
moments as something immeasurbly su- 
perior to the mere creations of books and 
precepts. Innate delicacy and fineness 
ruled all her untaught thoughts and feel- 
ings as unerringly as Nature lays the 
sheen and intricate mosaic upon the 
pheasant’s plumage. There was no more 
approved a gentlewoman in the land, and 
beyond all this she had a whole unique 
world of individuality—of dreams, inspir- 
ations, impulses, opinions—deliciously 
childlike in their freshness. There wasa 
weird, saddened side to this nature, too, 
dim glimpses of whichI caught once or 
twice, and which shadowed forth to me 
depths I had notsuspected. I gained only 
new happiness from the discovery. The 
capacity fur tears in my beloved une—the 
existence of chords which would vibrate 
to solemn thoughts in hours when the 
soul invites to melancholy—filled my 
heart with added tenderness and longing. 

Ah! happy, happy days! 

Our marriage had been arranged for 
the early autumn. The plan was to direct 
our bridal wanderings to those mountain- 
ous sections of the North and East, where 
the approaches to Indian summer are 
most brilliantly decorated by Jack Frost’s 
vermilions and ochers and violets and 
madders, and where I might, if the spirit 
prompted, make some studies of autumnal 
coloring such as dove-drab Europe only 
knows by hearsay. Then in mid-October 
the Morrells were to join us in New York 
and sail with us to Havre for a long, lazy 
ramble through the jocund Loire coun- 
try, and thence by Provence and the Lit- 
toral to Italy. Not before June had come 
again, and the last menace of east winds 
and fog had departed from London, 
should my love cast eyes upon her new 
home there—our home! 

To say that this was settled is to indi- 
cate the necessity for my present depart- 
ure. The Morrells did not entirely recog- 
nize this necessity, but acquiesced under 
pleasant protest. The day came for me 
to bid adieu to my precious girl. 

It was for only a tiny measure of time 
—this separation of ours—and beyond 
tbe threshold of our next meeting there 
stretched, bathed in hallowed radiance, a 
hfetime of unbroken union. Yet as the 
hour of parting drew near, the shadows 
of astrangé desolation began to gather 
about us both. That wistful, dumbly ap» 
prehensive glance with which she had for 
the instant greeted me, out on the ver- 
anda that firat afternoon, came more than 
once into her eyes, and vague tones of 
sadness fell ever and again into the ca- 
dence of her voice when she spoke to me. 
And when the parting was truly at hand, 
it seemed as if she could not speak at all. 

Our favorite haunt during these 
charmed three weeks had been a little 
glen at the head of the woodland, and 
thither by tacit consent we walked slowly 
now, along the winding pasture path. The 
pleasant scent of dew wasin the morning 
air, and birds sang to us from the brier- 
clad fence and the meadows beyond, 





Fleecy clouds parried the heat of the sun, 
so that Mab carried her para-ol closed by 
her side. From time to time, I remem- 
ber, she softly touched with it the tops of 
the thistles and milkweed on our path— 
walking forward in silence, with her head 
bowed down and her brows contracted 
as in pained abstraction. 

Even when we sat on the mossy rocks 
overlooking the miniature cataract of 
the glen, and I strove to bear on the bur- 
den of talk unaided, with glowing dila- 
tions upon what our Jife should be, and 
those gentle questionings which the lover’s 
lips frame from answers that his heart 
has already given—no word came from 
her. Mechanically she passed the para- 
sol’s tip through and through the fern 
roots at her feet, and looked down upon 
the brook before us, and said nothing. 

When I drew her to me, and bent rev- 
erently forward to kiss into smiles again 
this saddened sphinx face of mine, there 
were tearsirn her eyes. As I sought to 
dry them, and murmured some tender 
remonstrance at their being there, she 
convulsively fell into my arms, burying 
her head against my side, and sobbing as 
if her heart would break. I stroked her 
hair softly,and whispered stray phrases of 
comfort and re-assurance—but with a 
growing sense of disquietude. 

**You will not go? You must not!” 
she moaned, when the long passion of her 
weeping had spent itself. ‘‘ Promise me 
you will not!” 

**But it is for so little a time, dear 
heart,” I answered, with a compassionate 
smile at her fond childishness. ‘It is 
right that Ishould go now. But think 
how soon I am returning—and for what! 
And then—never, never to be parted 
again. Can you realize it, darling ?” 

**No—no! not even now—you must not 
go! Something dreadful will come of it!” 
she urged, still with her face hidden, and 
her voice broken with recurring sobs. 

‘*Why, what a puny faith is this!” I 
cried, cheerfully. ‘‘ Pretty one, did we 
not live a dczen years apart—and then 
come together again from the ends of the 
earth—as unerringly as needle to magnet? 
The fates themselves have joined us, love. 
What on earth could separate us? See! 
the httle time of waiting will pass like 
magic, as swiftly as if it were only the 
morning of our wedding day. You will 
spendit in busy preparation with Marion 
for the long foreign journey, I, in roam- 
ing about, hard at work on sketches to 
bring to youas bridal gifts; and lo! before 
we know it September will be here upon 
us—and then!”— 

‘* It will never be thesame again!” She 
was sitting upright now, and gazing with 
mournful intentness into my eyes. 
‘“‘Something tells me so! I feel it!” she 
protested, solemnly. 

‘* Why, you blessed little child,” I be- 
gan, gayly enough. 

She spoke again, as from the depths of 
a profound and melancholly conviction. 
‘* As you say, we were separated all those 
years; but when the time came for us to 
meet my heart told me of it, and I wrote 
to you, and you came, dear. So now my 
heart tells me that you should not go. I 
can’t help feeling that it is a message, 
like the other, And you must mind it, 
like a good boy.” A flickering smile rose 
upon the flush of her agitation. ‘Is it 
so dreadful a command to obey?’ she 
asked, with the light coming back into 
her eyes. 

Alas! that it did not change my pur- 
pose! 

I had not been embarked upon my 
self-imposed exile an hour before I began 
toregret it. I had been firm enough 
while Iwas with Mab. I had laughed 
down her fears with such robust assertions 
of confidence, and put aside the waver- 
ing arguments of the others in 80 reso- 
lutea way, that our parting was made 
less difficult than I had apprehended. 
Mab had forced back her tears, and had 
even tried to smile—precious girl that she 
was—to make my going the easier. But 
now that I was gone my heart smote me. 
After all, we had only ourselves to please. 
If that dear little household was united 
in wishing me to stey, why was that not 
enough? What crazy whim of deference 
to the hearsay dictum of Mrs. Grundy had 





come over me—me of all men the last to 
regard senseless letters of the law? What 
had seemed to me—just why I cannot 
say—a most important and necessary step, 
now all at once revealed itself asa pure- 
ly fantastic freak, deserving of no re- 
spect or admiration, and bringing only 
unbappiness to the two people in all the 
world whose peace of mind was my chief 
concern. 

Should I go back? Almost the notion 
mastered me again and again during the 
journey to New York. But I had de- 
parted in such a triumphant blaze of de- 
cision of character, that sundry wretched 
instincts of self-pride restrained me now 
from returning, I went on, consoling 
myself with the thought that, at the 
worst, I need only stop away tor a few 
weeks, if I liked. 

I had been in New York several days, 
looking up old acquaintances, and sorting 
over idly in my mind a number of sug- 
gestions as to what best to do with my 
time, when a highly unexpected visitor 
turned up at my hotel. It was no other 
than ‘the artist to whom I had handed 
over my lodgings and studio in London. 
It seems that a morth or so after my 
departure a relation of his had died, 
and that he had thereupon vome into 
the immediate possession of what 
seemed to him a munificent income. 
It was not in reality a large affair, but 
Patton thought it was, and on the strength 
of it had promptly deeided not to do any 
more work for a long time. A vagrant 
impulse had Jed him to America—he had 
put a trustworthy caretaker into my 
quarters—and he had learned where I 
was to be found by an accidental remark 
which we both regarded as fortuitous. 
That was all. 

Patton listened with grave interest over 
many pipes to the fervent narration of 
my romance. He liked itin its every as- 
pect, and displayed obvious delight at 
the proposition that he should return 
with me when the time came as a wed- 
ding guest. Then he in turn had a sug- 
gestion. 

‘Instead of knocking about making 
fugitive sketches of nothing 1n particular, 
why don’t you go straight to that old 
churchyard you told me about, and make 
a picture of it for her. You couldn’t think 
of any other gift that would please her a 
thousandth part so much. That’s an idea 
for you, boy, with sense in it.” 

Before we parted for the night, we had 
arranged to make this journey together, 
starting on the morrow; and it had even 
been vaguely agreed upon that he should 
help in the picture. Just what he was to 
do was not clear, but he was enthusiastic 
about it, whatever it should be. So we 
spent the next morning in providing ma- 
terials needed in addition to my ordinary 
sketching outfit; by evening we were in 
the city where first I had: met my little 
Mab, and the following day found us 
comfortably housed in the rustic hamlet 
within whose borders slept the forgotten 
first wife. And then we fell eagerly to 
work. , 

My companion proved to have really 
thought out the picture more feelingly 
and intelligently than I had done, and as 
he arranged it there was a good deal for 
him todo. The plan was to portray that 
first visit of mine—the young man hold- 
ing the half-affrighted child by the hand, 
both listening to the mysterious sound. 
By good fortune, I had with me the early 
portrait of Mab, and a reduced copy of 
this was made for the picture, while a lit- 
tle daughter of the landlady’s served as a 
model for the figure. The task of fitting 
me into the composition—a dozen years 
younger—fell to Patton’s share, and for 
the rest we divided up the studies of fore- 
ground tangle and background foliage, 
church and sky. The weather was so 
good that we were able to do a great deal 
out-of-doors. 

The old God’s-acre had been long since 
abandoned altogether, and the meeting- 
house was itself in an advanced state of 
decay. A dismantled church in the Old 
World suggests always stately stonework 
crowned with ivy— conjures up visions of 
trees spreading their branches in uncov- 
ered inclosures where once the monks fed, 
or the abbot ruled his chapter, or solemn 





masses for the by-gone dead were sung— 
a home for strange imaginings and me- 
dieval memories. Here was only a gaunt 
and ugly modern rain, with discolored 
clap-boarded sides, sashless windows, 
and a broken shingled roof—yet we found 
infinite pathos in the thought it com- 
pelled. Even in so short a lifewme it 
had survived the faith that built it. 
There were no Adventists now at M—, 
and village gossip recalled with difficulty 
stray legends of the time when they had 
flourished, as of a remote and alien past. 
Nothing at all seemed to be remembered 
about the particular family or the lonely 
gravein which we were concerned, 

At last aday came when we were able 
to bring the large canvas itself into the 
churchyard, with the whole scene in an 
advanced stage of progress upon it, andI 
began the finishing labor which must be 
all my own. The figures might be taken 
as completed, save as they might ‘need 
some slight touches for harmony’s sake 
when the foreground of the weed-grown 
grave should have been painted in. This 
was the work which remained to me—a 
task to which I had looked forward with 
eager confidence. With the picture asa 
whole I was vastly pleased, 

But to-day somehow nothing would 
comeright. I bungled with my brush like 
the veriest amateur, and over and over 
again had to scrape away what had been 
done, and begin with increasing uncertain- 
ty afresh. An unaccustomed nervousness 
came over me as these failures repeated 
themselves. I had thought to secure, by 
a few hours’ work in this admirable light, 
a notable effect of sunshine for the whole 
composition. AsI worked unavailingly 
now, what had been done before, instead 
of coming into tone, grew discordant and 
jarring under my eyes, I had liked it so 
much—and now was rapidly coming to 
doubt if it was good at all. 

Half in mind to give over work for the 
day, I lighted a pipe, and gloomily eyed 
the canvas in idleness, waiting for Pat- 
ton’s return. He had gone down to the 
villagefor the fortnight’s accumulation 
of mail that we had ordered to be for- 
warded. There would doubtless be some 
letters from Mab in the lot—and perhaps 
these would bring back to my hand the 
skill that had so whimsically departed. At 
all events, Patton’s criticism might be 
helpful. 

AsI sat thus a shadow fell upon my 
canvas. I, assuming that it was Patton, 
called out peevishiy: 

‘*Such wretched luck you never saw! 
the grave simply won’t come at all. One 
would think a witch had been buried 
there.” 

‘** Well, yes—next door to one, anyhow,” 
said a strange voice over my shoulder, 

I turned around, to discover an aged 
and wrinkled villager, whom I had never 
seen before, standing close at my back 
and calmly looking the picture over. He 
was far less embarrassed than I; and ex- 
plained that, hearing about our having 
taken possession of the churchyard, and 
time hanging very heavily on his hands, 
he had dropped in to take a look at us. 

‘About as close to a witch as they 
make ’em, I guess,” he repeated, indica- 
ting the grave with a nod of his venera- 
ble head. 

‘*You remember her ?” I asked. 

**T should say so! She and young Asa 
Dowling lived in my house the year they 
was married. He taught school here 
then, and she was some kind of furriner 
—French or Portuguese or what not. 
Monstrous queer woman. That’s as like 
her as two peas in a pod,” he added, 
pointing with his misshapen thumb to 
the child-portrait of Mab. 

** Tt is her daughter,” I said. 

‘** The little gel that was born here, eh ?” 
The old man was interestéd. ‘* Well, I 
swan! That beats all! [I suppose she 
wouldn’t be alive still ?” 

‘Yes, she is; but tell me about the 
poor lady lying here. How did she die, 
and why do you speak of her as a—as you 
did ?” 

The sky had become overcast while we 
spoke, and the light suddenly fell gray 
upon us. There was a low growl of dis- 
tant thunder in the air. Looking va- 
cantly on the picture, the notion of 
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putting into it the signs of coming storm 
vaguely vexed my mind; the free sun- 
shine did not fit this theme, 

** How did she die?’ the old man said. 
‘* Why, like turning your hand over— 
alive one minute, dead the next. The 
onnateral part of it was—she knew it was 
going to happen. We allus allowed it 
was second-sight, the way she predicted 
5.” 

Black, threatening clouds were mount- 
intg swiftly in the heavens; the warm air 
had grown all at once chill, and the 
shadowed earth lay hushed in waiting 
for the tempest. The silence—and what 
beside it I knew not—oppressed my soul. 

**Go on; tell me!” I said. 

‘They figured out it was heart disease. 
Whatever it was, she vowed that all her 
family died of it, just as they got along 
about her age. Queer gel, she was! Used 
to hear sounds nobody else heard, and 
imagine things no one else ‘d ever 
dreamt of. She had some cur’ous yarn 
about a bird that brought bad luck to her 
folks. Downright queer, all around, she 
was! And one day Asa was going down to 
Boston on some errand or other, and she 
up and beseeched bim not to go. 
not listening to her, and she just white 
with excitement, warning him something 
would happen—I can remember it as if 
it was yesterday. And while he was 
gone—-lo, and behold! she just keeled 
over and died. Queer, mighty queer, she 
was!” 

The darkling summer storm was close 
upon us, and I rose to gather up my 
effects and bear them, with the picture, 
into the shelter of the old church. I 
glanced the canvas over now, in this 
altered light, with strange, novel percep- 
tions of its demerits. [t was not at all 
what I had meant itto be. All was out 
of harmony and tone—all stupid and 
commonplace, save the face of the child 
Mab, and this glowed now with a weird 

and somber brilliancy that riveted my 
gaze. I had striven only to reproduce the 
spiritual charm of her beauty under ex- 
citement; but the eyes of my own paint- 
ing, as I looked into them now, were 
afire with a terrible intensity of fright. 

Even as I gazed, bewildered, there rose 
upon the deep silence a strange sound— 

the unnaturally melodious and vibrant 
song of an unfamiliar bird. So clear and 
full was this pathetic, nameless strain 
that it would have been noted anywhere. 
Falling thus upon this marked momen- 
tary hush of all Nature's other sounds, it 
sent the thrill of the uneartbly through 
my veins. 

**T never heerd a bird sing out like that 
afore—just when a thunderstorm was 
coming on.” said the old man. 

My brain only loosely grasped his 
meaning. I stood staring at the picture 
on the easel before me—dumbly, and 
with ‘the chill of a great, formless alarm 
upon my heart. It was the swamp robin 
that I had heard! 

In a pained stupor, I saw again the 
scene I had so feebly essayed to paint— 
the dark little maiden convulzed with an 
agony of mystic terror at this same eerie 
sound; her gypsy face was drawn in an- 
guish, her big brown-black eyes glittered 
again, her frail form quivered, under the 
uncanny stress of this same emotion 
which now bewitched me. I could not 
speak, or think, or do aught but suffer. 

Patton had come up, and twice ad- 
dressed me before I heard him and blindly 
turned. I beheld him in a dimmed 
vision— is if on the other side of a wide 

ulf. He held in his hand « bundle of 
etters and some opened papers which 
looked like telegraph forms. The rising 
breeze stirred the edges of these as I 
gazed at them, and their fluttering 
burned itself upon my brain with the 
swift flame of a horrible premonition. 
It did not seem strange that his voice 
should tremble. 

** | opened the dispatches, old man,” he 
was saying. ‘‘I knew you wouldn’t 
mind. They have been trying to find you 
for a week or more. Something—some- 
thing has happened!” 

**] know,” 1 answered, slowly, forcing 
my numb tongue laboriously to utter the 
words, asin a perverse dream. ‘I have 
heard the swamp robin—she is dead!” 

A fierce gust of wind suddenly lifted 
the canvas from its support and dashed 
it, face down, upon the sharp-edged 
tombstone at my feet. I saw this—and 
remember having understood that the 
picture was irretrievably ruined. Tnen— 

Then Patton’s arm was holding me up, 
and tne storm was furiously hurling 
sheets of driven rain upon us, while deaf- 
ening thunderbursts and sweeps of uni- 
versal flame made riot with my crazed 
senses. 
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A LIGHT wind down the orchard blew 
And brought the music from afar— 

The martial strains of soldiers who 
Were setting out for fields of war. 


With cautious steps I stole along 
Lest they should catch me unaware, 
While nearer grew the strident song 
Whose echoes thrilled the drowsy air. 


Then, suddenly, around a tree 
I saw them circle in the rout; 

And now so near were they to me 
That I could hear their battle-shout. 


“To arms!’ 
arms! 
Make ready all to dash away!”’ 
And marsballing their wingéd swarms 
They swept across the amber day. 


the captains cried, ‘‘To 


Beneath the gnarléd apple-boughs, 
A dangling, shapeless thing told all; 
The strangely builded hornet- house, 
Bombarded, was about to fall. 


And ere my path I could retrace 
They fell upon me from the skies, 

And fired their volleys in my face, 
And aimed their arrows at my eyes. 


** Let him,” they cried, ‘‘ no quarter seek, 
Who dares a happy home molest!”’ 

I didn’t wait a chance to speak; 
I turned and ran my level best! 
New York City, 
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**T Bet Frisky Jim could beat them all,” 
said Tom Hardy to Albert, his father’s 
colored man, one day, when they were 
talking about the horse race that was to 
come off the following week during the 
county fair. 

* Likes as not, Tom—likes as not,” 
answered Albert; ‘* but it’s a mighty dif- 
funtt’ing Tom, now I tells yo’, runnin on 
de race track en runnin on de road.” 
Then, fearful that Tom might construe 
his words as reflecting somewhat upon 
Frisky Jim's power of speed, he quickly 
added: *‘ Fur yo’ know Frisky Jim, he’s 
ben habin’ no trainin’ ner nuffin’ since 
Marse Joe goes ter de college.” 

** Well, ’Ll bet he could beat them, any- 
how,” said Tom, going away from the 
stable; ‘‘ and I should like to try him.” 
And he did try him. The very next 
morning before any of the family were up 
he slipped out of beu, and unlocking the 
stable took Frisky Jim over to the .race 
track. 

He was so pleased with Frisky Jim’s 
display of speed that he made up his 
mind, if his father would let him, he 
would enter him for the race. How to 
get his father’s permission was the ques- 
tion that bothered him. He consulted 
Albert. Albert threw a damper at once 
upon the whole thing by saying: ‘‘ Yer 
father nebba do dat in dis yer world, 
der’s no use fur ter ax him.” 

The more Tom thought about the mat- 
ter the more he realized the truth of Al- 
bert’s words. Fora day or two he gave 
up all idea of the race. But upon hear- 
ing that the only horse that he thought 
might possibly have beaten Frisky Jim 
had broken down and would not be able 
to run, the temptation was too strong to 
be resisted. He made up his mind to take 
part in the race without sv much as try- 
ing to get his fataer’s permission. 

Numerous were the trials of speed that 
Frisky Jim was called upon to perform 
in the few short days before the race, 
**Yo’ kills dat hoss, you rides him so 
mucb,” said Albert upon one of these oc- 
casions, ‘‘ What yer rides him so much 
fur all so suddint like?” 

**Ob, nothing,” said Tom, carelessly, 
fearful lest Albert might divine his se- 
cret. But he might have been spared his 
pains. Albert had a strong suspicion as 
to the cause of the frequency of his rides 
and his unusual hours for taking them. 
He said nothing, however. To tell the 
truth he was quite as anxious that Frisky 
Jim should take part in the race as Tom 
was himself. ‘‘ Tho course,” as he often 
said to himself upon going to the stable 
and finding that Tom had Frisky Jim out, 





***swould nebba, nebba do for Tom hisself 
ter know it.” 
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Fortunately for Tom his father was sick 
at the time and seldom left the house, or 
he might have experienced considerably 
more difficulty in carrying out his plans. 

Among the first to arrive at the fair 
ground on the afternoon of the race were 
Tom and Frisky Jim. They kept in a 
very retired part of the grounds, however, 
and-few people knew that they were 
there. Tom was afraid that ‘some of the 
family might see him, and take steps to 
prevent him taking part in the race. 
Frisky Jim had never looked prettier. 
His chestnut coat sbone like satin. In 
fact, Tom had spent half the night rubbing 
him down, and getting him ready for the 
race. Tom, himself, wore a costume 
gorgeous in the extreme. It consisted of 
a bright red baseball cap; an old pair of 
white duck trousers of his father’s, which 
he wore tucked in a pair of his own last 
winter’s rubber boots; and last, but by 
no means least, a gaudy blue and yellow 
shirt borrowed from one of his cousins, 
who belonged to a boat club. 

The first bell rang from the judge’s 
stand. One by one, with their bright- 
hued riders, the horses moved down to 
the line where they were to make the 
start. The last to get there were Tom 
and Frisky Jim, Head to head the horses 
stood in line. ** All ready” shouted the 
starter from the judge’s stand. ‘he next 
moment the bell rang, and off the horses 
started. But the start was a bad one and 
hac to be repeated. As Tom slowly 
walked Frisky Jim back to the starting 
place his heart was heavy. He had not 
only seen his father and mother sitting 
in their carriage near the grand stand, 
but also had seen his father lean forward 
and say something to Albert. Albert 
had then got out of the carriage and 
started toward therace track. Tom knew 
what itmeant. His father had seen him, 
and was sending Albert to stophim. But 
to his delight the bell rang for another 
start before Albert reached him. For- 
tunately for Tom this start was a good 
one, and the race began. 

‘Yom was well toward the rear in the 
first part of the race, and for a little 
while he began to fear he was going to 
stay there, He applied the whip to Frisky 
Jim with a will, Frisky Jim quickly re- 
sponded to this inspiration, and soon 
passed three of the horses in front of him. 
But there were still four more ahead of 
him, and these were considered the fast- 
est in the race. 

The track was a half-mile in length; 
and,as the race was to be a mile, they 
had to go around it twice to cover the 
required distance. By the time they got 
around to the starting-point, there were 
only two horses ahead of Tom and Frisky 
Jim. Loud cheers greeted Tom as he 
swept at a rattling gait past the grand 
stand. A flush of pride spread over Tom’s 
face ashe heard them. Now, more tban 
ever, he was determined to win the race, 
and for the first time he made use of the 
spurs that he had borrowed for the occa- 
sion. 

The spur was a new institution to 
Frisky Jim, and he did not respond 
kindly to its touch. Giving a sudden 
leap forward hé almost pitched Tom from 
the saddle; at the same time, he passed 
one of the korses in front of him. Tom 
thought so long as he made the leaps in 
the right direction, he did not care how 
great was his own risk of being thrown. 
Only one horse was now ahead of them; 
he was a long, bony one, and the ideal of 
a good racer. But Tom could hear him 
breathing heavily. He thought if he 
once got ahead of him he could easily 
keep the lead and win the race. Again 
he spurred Frisky Jim, with the result 
this time of making him take not only 
one but a succession of tremendous leaps 
forward. Tbe next minute, to Tom’s 
delight, he found they were in the lead. 

Down the home stretch came the two 
horses at a terrific pace, Frisky Jim 
hardly half a length ahead. But a few 
yards more and tbe race would be run. 
Could Tom keep the lead? On—on the 
two horses came; sometimes almost neck 
to neck, 

‘* Who will it be?” was the question 
that agitated the spectators. Expressions 
of opimion were about equally divided 





between the two horses. But suddenly 
Frisky Jim made a sudden burst of speed 
of his own accord, and in considerable 
less time than it takes to tell it came in 
under the wire, a full length ahead. 

Cheer after cheer rent the air and Tom 
knew he had won the race. Still Frisky 
Jim kept forging ahead as fast as ever. 
So elated was Tom with his victory that 
he never thought of trying to stop him 
until they were nearly half-way around 
the track again. Then he began to pull 
upon the reins. To his astonishment 
Frisky Jim showed no sign of responding 
to his efforts. He sawed him with all his 
might, but with no better result. What 
did it mean? For the first time in his ex- 
perience on horseback Tom began 10 
grow frightened. 

By this time they were almost around 
again to the grand stand. The people 
thinking that Tom was just showing his 
horse’s speed cheered him roundly as he 
approached. But when he got opposite 
to thera and they saw his frightened face 
and the frantic way he was pulling on 
the reins, they all knew that his horse 
was running away with him. Groans and 
shrieks quickly followed vheir cheers. 

‘* He’s got the bit in his teeth,” shouted 
aman from the Judge’s stand; and the 
reason woy Tom had lost control of 
Frisky Jim was plain to all. 

Just beyond the grand stand a number 
of men ran.out into the middle of the 
track with the intention of stopping the 
runaway. 

The moment Frisky Jim caught sight 
of them he bolted the track like a flash, 
and, leaping the low fence that inclosed 
it, started for the gate. All kinds of ob- 
stacles were thrown in his way by the 
excited spectators. It was of no avail. 
On he kept at the same wild gait. 

A wagon had just passed in through the 
gate. When Frisky Jim got there the 
gate was still open. Before any one had 
time to shut it he bounded through the 
opening like a meteor, and started for the 
town. 

At the same momeat the shrill whistle 
of a locomotive was heard. 

A cry of horror went up from the fair 
ground, 

*1t’s the Limited—it’s the Limited,” 
came from a hundred throats. 

The road that Frisky Jim had taken 
crosses the railroad about half-way be- 
tween fair ground andthe town. It was 
the thought of this that struck terror to 
the hearts of the people when they heard 
the locomotive whistle. 

The ‘‘ Limited” did not stop at Gran- 
ville, the place where Tom lived, but al- 
ways rushed through at a high rate of 
speed. 

Just before the road crosses the rail- 
road track there is a little hill sloping 
toward the railroad. When Frisky Jim 
gained the top of this hill he gave one 
swift look at the approaching train, 
then, nothing daunted, he dashed wildly 
down the hill, and was out of sight. 

At the same moment the *‘ Limited ” 
plunged into a deep cut behind the same 
hill. 

There was one long moment of intense 
agony to the people in the fair ground. 
Then the train shot swiftly out from be- 
hiod the hill and went thundering on its 
way. 

With one impulse the crowd made a 
rush for the railroad crossing with little 
hope of finding anything but the crushed 
remains of Frisky Jim and his brave 
rider. 

But rescue had come from an unexpected 
quarter. At the bottom of the hill, down 
which Frisky Jim had so madly plunged, 
there had been standing during the fair 
week an apple and cake stand. The stand 
was made of a couple of long boards laid 
across the top of some barrels, The sight 
of Frisky Jim’s approach had so frighten- 
ed the keeper of the stand and his cus- 
tomers, that they had immediately taken 
to their heels and fled from the scene. 

In the confusion the stand was knocked 
over. Apples and cakes had flown in 
every direction, while two of the bar- 
rels that supported the counter had rolled 
out into the road toward Frisky Jim. 

Frisky Jim with ease had jumped over 
the firat barrel; the second one, however, 
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had been too much for him. Over this 
he had stumbled, and come falling to the 
ground with terrific force. At that mo- 
ment che ‘‘ Limited ” bad rushed by, and 
Tom’s life was saved; but not Frisky 
Jim’s. He had broken his Jeg in the fall, 
and had to be shot that night. 

Tom, tho not seriously injured, was so 
bruised and shaken up by the accident 
that he had to be taken home in a car- 
riage. 

‘‘Where’s Albert?’ Tom soon asked, 
wondering why Albert was not on hand 
to sympathize with him in his misfor- 
tune, 

** The last I saw of him,” answered his 
mother, ‘‘ was in the fair ground, when 
they called out that Frisky Jim was run- 
ning away. He threw the lines down on 
the da: hboard, and started for the race 
track as fast as he could run, leaving 
your father and me to take care of the 
horses as best we could.” 

For a couple of days not a trace of Al- 
bert could be found. But just when 
Tom’s father was beginning to think of 
getting another man to take his place, he 
turned up in the most unexpected way. 

One afternoon a message was brought 
to Mr. Hardy to come down to the 
Squire’s office. Wondering what iu the 
world couid be the matter, Mr. Hardy 
went at once. To his astonishment he 
found Albert there, bound hand and foot 
with great thick ropes, and under arrest 
for stealing chickens. The farmer who 
had arrested him said that he had caught 
him sneaking around his chickefi-coop 
the night before: and, as he had been 
missing chickens for some time back, he 
knew he was the man who had been 
stealing them. 

By paying the farmer something for 
the loss of the chickens, Mr. Hardy had 
little difficulty in procuring Albert’s re- 
lease. 

‘* But what were you doing ou‘ in the 
country all this time”? asked Mr. Hardy, 
as he and Albert walked home together, 
the latter denying 1n vigorous terms the 
farmer’s accusation. 

**Oh,” answered Albert, with much 
feeling,“‘I hadn’t de face fur ter come 
home en meet yo’ en de mi-:sus when I 
t’inks Tom dun gone got killed by dat der 
train; fur I kin’ o’ blames myself fur de 
whole ting. I ’spicions all de time dat 
Tom wuz gwine fur ter run dat race, en 
1 ought ter hab tole yo’; but I nebba 
dreamed dat Frisky Jim cuts up dem 
shines,” 

“Oh, well, it’s all over now, Albert” said 
Mr. Hardy, consolingly; ‘* and I guess you 
and Tom have both had a lesson you will 
remember.” 

*-’Deed we has—’deed we has,” said 
Albert, with a knowing shake of his head, 

The greeting between Tom and Albert 
was a warm one. For morethan an hour 
they discussed Frisky Jim’s peculiar be- 
havior and its fatal result. Nor did 
Albert forget to make a full confession 
of what he consid«red his own share of 
guilt in the matter. 

‘But I rec’on, Tom, we’se both paid 
back fur what we doez,” he said, upon 
concluding this part of his conversation. 
‘* Ter tink dat an elder in de Zion Bethel 
Church would eber be ’rested tur stealin’ 
chickens;” and his humiliation was some- 
thing pitiful to witness. 

And ever afterward he would say with 
a dramatic wave of the hand: ‘‘Go ’way 
der—go ’way, I heahs’ enuf 0’ dat. Nebba, 
nebva speaks dat hoss’ name afore me 
agin, he brings all de trouble on dis yer 
family it eber had.” 

HUNTINGTON, PENN. 
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PEBBLES. 


First Broker: ** What has become of 
that messenger boy of yours? He was 
slower than death.’’ Second Broker: ‘Yes, 
that’s just the trouble. It overtook him.” 
—Yale Record. 








...-Maud: “ George, please explain what 
you meant by telling Edith my eyes re- 
minded you of a cat’s.’’ George: “ Why, 
simply, that to appreciate their beauty ore 
must see them at night.’’—Puck. 


....Sergeant: ‘You are charged with 
conduct unbecoming an officer.” New 
Policeman; *‘In what respecu?” Sergeant; 
* You haye been in the habit of taking 





nuts and fruit frem the street stands kept 
by o'd men and helpless women.””—New 
Policeman: ‘* But I pay for them always.” 
Sergeant: “ Yes; that’s the substance of the 
complaint.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


.... When Cuthbert Bede’s *‘ Nearer and 
Dearer’’ was published in this country, a 
well-known spinster left an order for the 
book on the slate of a little bookshop in 
Boston, presided over by a confirmed bache- 
lor, thus: ‘‘ Dear Mr. ——, get nearer and 
dearer. Arabella ——.’”’ Mr. ——, who had 
not yet heard of the new book, was in a 
great state of mind until he learned definite- 
ly what Arabella really wanted.—Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. 


...-A little Brattle Street girl, struggling 
with her arithmetic the other day, put 
down her book and looking out of the win- 
dow said with a deep sigh: ‘Ob, dear, 
Mamma, I wish I were an Australian rab- 
rit?’ ‘* What on carthdo you say such an 
absurd thing for, Ethel! Why would you 
like to be an Australian rabbit?” “ Be- 
cause, Mamma, I read in the newspapers 
that they multiplied with wonderful ra- 
pidity.”—Cambridge Tribune 


...-At last accounts all New York’s 
dailies still survived. It is with newspapers 
somewhat as with babies—the second sum 
mer is a critical time. It is also true of 
them, as it is said to be of humaus, that 
those whom the gods love (sometimes) die 
young. Undoubtedly the fittest survive, 
but the fittest is not necessarily the best, 
since fitness relates to an environment, aad 
the environment may be so bad that to fit 
it is an offense to culture, and even to 
decency. It is one of the drawbacks about 
starting newspapers that if you fail you 
may never be able to know whether you 
were too good to succeed or too bad.’’—- Life. 


....5ome Real Children’s Sayiugs.—Sid- 
ney’s aunt found himin the pantry eating 
cake and lump sugar. “ Oh, Sidney,’ she 
said, reprovingly, *‘ you know you have no 
right to come here and help yourself.’ 
**Auntie,’”’ be answered, gravely, ‘°a man 
who gave a ’dress in our school-room the 
other day said, ‘The Lord helps those who 
help themselves,’ and I’m just helpin’ wy- 
self.”’—‘* I’ve learned a whole column of 
spellings and meanings,” exclaimed Bessie. 
“Do you understand what you have 
learned?’ asked her sister. ‘‘Of course [ 
do; just hear me. It begins with ‘anarchy’ 
—a-n-a-r-c-h-y, anarchy—confusion, dis- 
order, misrule.’”’ ‘‘ Before you go any 
further,’ said her sister, ‘‘ put that word 
into a sentence.” Bessie thought a mo- 
ment, and then said, triumphantly: ‘‘ Did 
any one ever see such an untidy place! 
Sarah Jane, come in here with your broom 
apd sweep up this anarchy.’’ On anoiher 
occasion Bessie gave the dictionary defini 
tion of “‘consistency,’”’ but added: ‘I can 
explain it much better in my own way. I 
understand exactly what it means. It 
means either having only one side to your 
mind, or else keeping the same side always 
oo top. I baven’t consistency myself.’’— 
Kate Field’s Washington. 
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Communications for this department should be au- 
dressed Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT, New Yorn. 





EASY ZIGZAG. 
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Upper line.: 1, Useful for the house; 2. A 
small horse; 3. Hostility; 4. Deed; 5. Part 
of a man’s wardrobe; 6. Reverent astonish- 
ment; 7. Abbreviation of a day of the week; 
8. A woman’s name; 9. A point in writing. 
Tbe zigzag belonging to one of the 
months. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAR, 127TH. 


CONNECTED DIAMONDS, 


H M w 
GAS CAB BAA 
HASTE MAKES WASTE 
ST BEG ATE 
E e=* E 


INCLOSED DIAMOND. 

Letters represented by stars spell “ cir- 
cumstantially.” 

Cross-words: 1, structure; 2, permeates: 
3, fertility; 4, firmament; 5, analogous; 6, 
syndicate; 7, saleratys, 8, sepulcher; 9, 
brilliant. 











BURIED WORDS. 
1, Master, tamers; 2, caters, traces, cas- 
ter; 3, three, there; 4, Amy, May, yam. 


REVERSIBLE DIAMOND. 


L 
DEN 
LEVER 
ae 
R 

R 
BEN 
REV EI 
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L 
EVOLUTION, 


Make a rope of sand. 
Sand—sane—lave—rave—rove— Rope. 


DICKENS PUZZLE. 


1. Charles Dickens. 
2 LaviniaWil fer. 
3% AldermancCute. 
4 RumtyWilfer. 

5. ASnodgrass. 

6. Micawbers. 

7 UncleSol. 

8 Richard. 

9 Dombey. 

10. Silas. 

ll. Toby. 

12. One. 

s 2s, 

14. E. 


2. From Our Mutual Friend, 
3. From The Chimes. 

4. From Our Mutual Friend. 
5. From Pickwick Papers. 
6. From David Copperfield. 
7. From Dombey and Son. 

8. From Old Curiosity Shop. 
9. From Dombey and Son. 
10. From Our Mutual Friend. 
IL. From The Chimes. 
12, From A Christmas Carol. 
13. From Old Curiosity Shop. 
14. From David Copperfield. 
From 1-14, Clara Murdstone. 





Selections. 


A NEGLECTED DUTY. 


Wetalk much about the duties of par- 
ents to children. We want to reverse the 
question and say a word as to the duties 
of children to parents, 

The first duty which a child owes to his 
parent is a happy acceptance of the favors 
which a parent gives. The father and 
mother love more than the child loves. 
God has so made the parent and the child 
that the parenc’s love is stronger than the 
child’s, The parent, therefore, finds great 
joy in giving to the child. Some insects 
willingly lay up food for cifspring which 
they shall never see, They do this by an 
unconscious impulse. But the parent 
joyously labors and sacrifices for son or 
daughter, In theirturn son and daughter 
should as joyously accept these favors. 
Life they thus accept. All helpfulness 
taey should thus accept, The son or 
the daughter is despising father and 
mother when their gifts are refused. 

A second duty which the child owes to 
the pareat is obedience. The parent has 
the right to command. Of course the 
command should be based upon the right 
and the true. But because the reason of 
the parent is superior to the reason of the 
child, because the experience of a parent 
is broader than the experience of the 
child, it becomes the duty of the child to 
obey. Toobey the command of a parent 
SOS TE A OE ee 








is a stepping-stone to the obedience of 
the command of God himself. Disobedi- 
ence to the command of a parent is to 
foster that self-indulgence which destroys 
the vigor of manhood or womanhood 

Obedience to the command of the parent 
develops that self-restraint which is the 
cause of noble vigor in manly and woman- 
ly character. 

A third duty children owe parents is 
that of appreciation. Common is the 
remark that children do not appreciate 
their parents until they become parents 
themselves. True is the remark as it is 
common, But each child should do all 
that is possible to regard with full regard 
the endeavors of his parents. When you, 
dear reader, stand by the grave of your 
father, and hear the thud of the sod upon 
that coffin lid, you will know, as you 
have never known before, that he bas 
been a far better father to you than you 
thought. When at last you stand by the 
casket of her who in pain gave you life, 
and your lips kiss those white ~ that 
never before refused their kiss of love to 
you, and when uponthe silver hair your 
fingers linger for the last time you will 
know that your mother has been a good 
mother to you. Appreciate your mother 
and your father while they are with you. 











It stands alone, 
Pearline—the only perfect 
washing medium, It cleans 
your house or your hands—it 
washes your finest clothes or 
your carpet. It does it easily 
and thoroughly. Nothing can 
be harmed by it; labor is les- 
sened by it; it saves time, 
money,andwear. Millions use 
it—almest every soap makeris 
trying to imitate it, Pearline 
is better than soap—soap is 
better than nothing—there’s 


nothing better than Pearline. 
Never peddled. 211 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH,— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 


ficial Teeth 7 the receipt of posiage. DR. 
E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. 39th St., N. Y. 


‘PULPIT FURNITURE. 
Send for Circulars 


JI. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine Street, New York. 
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were fakes up but 6 in square floor room ; 
new, scientific, durable. comprehensive, 
cheap. indorsed by 30,000 physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, editors & others 
now using it. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, 40 engravings, no charge. rof, 
. L. Dow d, Scientific, Physical & ¥ o- 
cal Culture, 9 East 14th St,. New York 
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oxygen. 
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he man who lags behind doesn’t even get sympathy. 
Everything moves now-a-days, and you have to keep 
moving along with it. 
vigor a genius is no better than a plod, with it a plod 
can outstrip a genius. 

Are your duties burdens? 
Put yourself in harmony with nature. 


This takes vigor. Without 
Is yaur vitality impaired? 

Get out of such a rut. 
Inhale her 


Compound Oxygen is a concentration of 
ozone. It is vitalized by charges of electricity. You 
inhale it: at once a warming revitalizing glow pervades 
the system, and strength comes 


ack—to stay. 


That’s the beauty of the Compound Oxygen Treatment. The good you 
get from it doesn’t disappear when the treatment is discontinued. 


A Book of 200 pages will tell you who have been restored to health 


and strength by the use of Compound Oxygen. 


This book is filled with 


the signed indorsements of many well known men and women, and wiil be 
sent entirely free of charge to any one who will address 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


320 Sutter St,, San Francisco, Cal, 


§8 Church St,, Toronto, Canada, 
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Farm and Garden. 


{The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receiwe any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


HIGHWAYS AND FARMERS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





WHEREVER a farmer’s club meets to talk 
over the oppressions of railroads ask them 
to turn their attention to the common 
roads, and to consider the fact that farmers 
are losing far more by their own oppres- 
sion of agricultural interests than by the 
grinding of corporations. The railroads 
are giving us grand service at a cost so near 
the minimum possible figure as to render 
the smaller competing roads bankrupt. 
But were there very much more substantial 
ground for complaint, we are losing annu- 
ally by wear and tear and delay from un- 
made dirt roads a vastly greater sum, and 
one almost beyond the belief of those most 
interested. The annual cost of repairing 
the average country roads is about fifty 
dollars a mile, and, of course, more than 
double that as you approach villages or 
cities. I take the average at fifty dollars. 
ls this sum not nearly a total waste? In 
ten years you have spent five hundred dol- 
lars on a mile of road, and the roadbed is 
not one whit better than at the start. 
Meanwhile the wear on wagons and horses, 
and on carriages, has probably a good deal 
more than doubled this expense. The wear 
of auimals with good roads would be les- 
sened one-half in all cases, and in many 
cases much more than this. A team that 
can draw a ton of coal with ease for five 
miles in two hours on a macadamized road, 
will require on a poor road three times the 
hours, and be worn out at the end. The 
feed required to keep such a team will be 
at least doubled; and you are sure of occa 
sionally a disabled horse, a sick one or a 
dead one to replace. The loss on wagons is 
equally serious. A good wagon costs about 
eighty dollars. On good roads it will en- 
dure constant use for fifteen or even twenty 
years; on poor roads it will give out in half 
that time, without counting cost of repairs. 
I believe our expenses for vehicles are just 
about doubled by our present road system. 

Of course many object to estimating in 
this discussion the cost in the way of lost 
pleasure. But pleasure and comfort in 
driving, either loads, or in carriages, consti- 
tute an actual cashitem. The teamster who 
is exposed to delays in bad weather is him- 
self breaking down. It isa terrible tax on 
the nervous system to drag slowly along’ 
and encourage a fagged team of horses. 
Most of our driving for pleasure means also 
driving for health. Itturns out to be driv- 
ing for sickness if the roads are rough, rut- 
ted and mired. 

But apart from such estimates of direct 
loss to pocket and person, we all recognize 
the desirability of good roads in order to 
take advantage of the markets. If our 
shipments by railroad were delayed five 
days at any time, we know tbe possible 
consequences. But we have failed to fully 
appreciate the loss incurred by our in- 
ability at times to make a market for pur 
chasing or for selling until after a serious 
chapge in market prices. Take a simple 
ease, that of eggs. A farmer with fifty 
dozen ready for sale early in February can 
obtain from twenty-five to thirty-five cents 
a dozen; if delayed by the condition of the 
roads for a week or two, before he can drive 
twenty miles to market, the price will prob- 
ably have fallen to eighteen or twenty 
cents. In berry shipments, during the sum- 
mer, the delay of one day will ruin the 
whole stock on hand. If the roads are bad, 
as they often are in the country, he will so 
damage his fruit by carriage as to materi- 
ally lessen their value when market is 
reached. The whole difference between 
success and failure in farming is (1) enter- 
prise in culture, (2) enterprise in marketing. 
To know how to touch the demand at the 
righ; moment is absolutely essential. 1 
know farmers who invariably sell their 
summer fruits at a fourth above their 
neighbors. They know how not only to 
furnish the best quality, but how to touch 
the market at the right hour. These losses 
come not only from lack of enterprise and 
judgment, but from bad roads. 

The problem is on us, How shall a remedy 
be worked out for this great national evil? 
The path or road-master system is defective 
not only because it does not do the work 
called for, because it involves and encour 
ages skulking and cheating, but because 
the work done and money expended is 
almost entirely thrown away. The average 
path-master is totally uneducated to his 

work. ‘He has had no oportunity to study 
road engineering. As a rule, he is nota 
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student of even the literature of the sub- 
ject. He does not know who McAdam was, 
or the simplest principles underlying road 
building in England. But he is naturally 
self-confident, as Americans are on all 
topics, and believes he can do anything he 
is called to do. But in road building we 
have egregiously failed. The system is 
false, because it is a makeshift. It was 
never intended to be a permanent system. 
Our pioneer fathers had to do the cutting 
of roadways as well as they could. Such 
roads no longer suffice, and the plan no 
longer serves. 

Shall we adopt Governor Hill’s recom- 
mendation? He urges Government sample 
roads, and county superintendents consist- 
ing of educated engineers. Whatever may 
be said of the first proposition something 
like the second must soon be adopted; that 
is, our roads must be placed in charge of 
men specifically trained for their construc- 
tion. Right roads once made can be easily 
and cheaply kept in repair. Our present 
tax, with the addition of our cost in waste 
and wear for a single year would be suffi- 
cient to well inaugurate the true and sub- 
stantial roadway; and if for ten years a 
similar sum be added the work. will be com- 
pleted, and our expenses thereafter re- 
duced toaminimum. The present system 
throws the heaviest burden on the poorer 
classes, on the teamsters and such as can 
afford only weak horses and vehicles. It is 
unjustas well as insufficient. 

This subject is happily getting the ear of 
the people. We tackled the fence problem 
successfully, and saved to each State from 
fifty millions to one hundred millions of 
expense. We have now the weed problem 
to understand and master; the road prob- 
lem to reduce the rational terms, and the 
forestry problem. These are our three eco- 
nomical farmers’ problems, and they will 
come to a happy issue. Underlying 
them are the educational and the 
saloon problems of a moral and rational 
sort. It may take us fifty years to 
solve them all, but the road question 
will not admit of delay. Our shame is that 
we still drive our horses in the eighteenth 
century, while our steam engines run on 
Bessemer rails of the latest period of the 
nineteenth century. The stubbornness of 
our farmers in opposing any change in the 
method of making roads can be overcome 
only when they fully see that their losses at 
present far exceed any saving that accrues 
by working out our taxes. What we ask is 
not more regulative legislation, but a per- 
missive legislation, leaving us free to try 
new methods. Whether a State system 
should be adopted I do not care to discuss 
It might be better if different sections were 
free to compete in constructing roads on 
different local plans. All we need.now to 
see is that a worse plan could not be devised 
than rotating the supervision of road mak- 
ing about a district. Whatever system be 
adopted there is ever one essential that the 
superintendent be a man educated to his 
work. Itis probable that Governor Hill’s 
idea of uniting a whole county or two ad. 
jacent counties under one engineer is eco- 
nomical and wise. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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CALIFORNIA PRUNES AND 
PLUMS. 





BY M. FE, BAMFORD, 

A REPORT calculated to raise the right- 
eous wrath of the California prune grower 
has been heard here to the effect that what 
were believed to be Damson plums had been 
put up in the East and marked and sold as 
‘California Spanish Prunes.’”’ As no such 
fruit asthe Spanish prune is known here, 
the fraud would be self-evident toa Cali- 
fornia prune grower, and steps were taken 
to obtain information about the charge. 
The gentleman who made the charge stated 
it before the Fruit Growers’ Convention 
held at Santa Cruz in November last, and 
Mr. B. M Lelong, Secretary of the State 
Board of Horticulture, early in January 
wrote to Porter Brothers, of Chicago, as 
the name of that firm was said to have been 
stenciled on the box containing the fradu- 
lent fruit. The fruit-growers here, through 
Mr. Lelong, requested that a sample of 
such fruit as was sold East under the 
name of “California Spanish prunes”’ 
should be sent here, 

The 12ch of January Porter Brothers 
made reply that, after twenty-one years’ 
experience in the California fruit trade, 
they did not remember having ever seen 
any California fruit marked Spanish 
prunes, and as for the box being stenciled 
with the name of their firm such stencil 
wasclearly a forgery. They believed they 
kuew the different varieties of fruit grown 








in California, and they did not believe that 
any gain would come out of any misrepre- 
sentation of goods of any kind, and espe- 
cially of California products. Porter 
Brothers added, mvreover, tbat there is no 
firm more justly proud of California and 
its products than they, and there is no firm 
that would do more to advance the fruit 
interests of California than they, as they 
make almost entirely a specialty of Cali- 
fornia products, and are known as the 
leading house in that line throughout the 
entire United Ssates. Porter Brothers 
stated that in the past they had known 
some unscrupulous retailers to take Cali- 
fornia boxes and put home-grown products 
in them and sttempt to palm them off for 
California fruits, but of late years they had 
not seen very much of this deception. The 
firm offered its services if anything could 
be done to ferret out the person who was 
engaged in selling fradulent California 
fruit. 

It was predicted in the early part of the 
season of 1890, that there would be an 
almost total failure of the prune crop, but 
such did not prove to be the case. Santa 
Clara County alone shipped 12,000,000 pounds 
of prunes, and about 5,000,000 more came 
from the rest of the State. The Pacific 
Rural Press, in an estimate for 1890, stated 
that the yield of the prune tree was below 
the average, but the quality was better. 
The estimate in the Press was from six to 
nine huaodred cars of prunes, the prices 
ranging from 6 to7 cents, while the prunes 
were on the trees, to 10 cents for the four 
sizes, extra large prunes having been placed 
at 12!¢ to18 cents in a small way. 

That people are not discouraged about 
this fruit is proved by the reports that come 
of prune trees being set out in different 
sections of this State. The Visalia, Tulare 
County, Times of January 22d, stated that 
the Visalia Fruit and Land Company, in 
addition to land to be devoted to peaches 
and pears, would plant 107 acres in prune 
trees, the land owned by the company hav 
ing formerly been used for wheat and barley 
and having been grazed by hogs. Nor is 
the northern portion of the State without 
ambition to raise prunes. The Ukiah, 
Mendocino County, Press, recently stated 
that probably more prune and pear trees 
will be set out this winter and spring than 
ever before; and if it were not for the 
scarcity of prune trees quite alarge acreage 
would be added to that already existing. 
There is news from Nevada County also of 
the planting of the largest orchard of 
French prunes in the county, numbering 
2,100 trees. 

One of the San Benito County prune 
growers has had a remarkably good yield 
of fruit. Itis stated that his prune trees 
produced on an average three hundred 
pounds to the tree, the prunes selling at 21¢ 
cents per pound, or about $7 per tree. The 
gentleman is said to have received $750 per 
acre for his prune crop, which is certainly a 
remarkable showing. 

Another gentleman in Santa Clara County 
is reported to have gathered twenty tons of 
green pranes from 275 trees, and to have 
sold them at $45 per ton, making $900 fora 
little more than two acres, The Gilroy 

Gazette mentions this gentleman’s plan for 
keeping his prune trees from breaking. 
The branches when overloaded with fruit 
were apt to separate from the trunks, and 
he adopted the expedient of boring a five- 
eighths inch hole at the spot where the 
limb leaves the trunk, and putting into the 
hole an iron bolt fastened by a nut. In 
two years from the time that the bolt is put 
in it is covered by the tree’s growth, and 
the device has proved quite satisfactory, as 
the trees so treated have not broken under 
the loads of fruit. 

The estimate in the Rural Press of the 
amount of dried plums produced last year 
was less than 250 tons, over two-thirds of 
the plums having been pitted, the price of 
such plums last year ranging 10 to 13 cents: 
5 to 7 cents was the price in 1889 
If plums were not pitted there was little 
demand for them the last year. The price 
for unpitted plums has been 3 to 4 cents, al- 
tho in 1889 it was 14¢ to 24¢ cents. 

Sometimes, if the quantity of prunes pro- 
duced by the State is not equal to the ex- 

pectations of the growers, the quality of 
the fruit may make up for the deficiency. 
This was almost the case in 1887. The size 
and quality of the California prunes that 
year were good, and there were fair prices. 
The fresh prunes sold at from 2 to 24¢ cents 
per pound, and, when packed, the prunes 
ranged in price according to the size of the 
fruit from 9 to 14 cents. One member of a 
leading firm of local dealers in that year, 
after speaking of the fact that California 
prunes had largely supplanted imported 
prunes in the great Western markets. said 
that for two years past California prunes 
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had actually sold on an average at from 1 
to 3 cents above the French prunes. 

The Southern Pacific Colonization Agency 
last year was obtaining statements from 
fruit growers all over the State as to their 
profits last year and previous years. One 
large fruit farm in Tulare County sent a 
report that in 1890 their yellow egg plums 
netted $400 an acre, and French prune trees 
six years old netted $600 per acre. The 
owners of the farm vouched for the correct- 
ness of these average results. 

At a Fruit Growers’ Convention held a 
little more than a year ago, a gentleman, 
Mr. Thissell, who had obtained a premium 
for prunes at the State Fair, was called on 
to explain the process by which he prepared 
his fruit. _In reply to the call, Mr. Thissell 
stated that there is one rule that can be 
laid down with certainty, and that is, that 
if one wants to be successful in selling his 
fruit in the local or Eastern markets, he 
must pack and ship just such fruits as he 
and his family want to use. This was pre- 
sumably a hint to careless, ignorant, or 
unscrupulous packers. Mr. Thissell ex- 
plained his process of preparing prunes as 
being the following: He picked them from 
the trees when the fruit was thoroughly 
ripe, and dipped them in a solution of thirty 
pounds of water and three pounds of con- 
centrated lye. He then washed them thor- 
oughly, rinsing them in clean, cold water, 
and put them out to dry. After drying he 
put them in sixty pound boxes and let the 
fruit stay there for four or five days. Then 
he made a solution of thirty gallons of 
water, one gallon of Golden Drip syrup, 
and two gallons of glycerin; dipped the 
prunes into it, and put them out to dry 
again. Mr. Thissell sold one thousand 
boxes Of such French prunes, and he said 
that every prune in the box was exactly 
alike. He did not know whether they were 
fancy prunes or not, but he received a good 
price for them and was satisfied. At the 
time he spoke his dried fruit was all con- 
tracted for, for three years to come. 

The pruning of prune trees is rather 
doubtful business to those unused to it. 
In the same convention there was a dis- 
cussion about pruning, and a gentle- 
man from Healdsburg, said that when 
they first began to raise prunes in that 
locality they knew nothing about 
pruning the trees, and they treated 
them very much as other trees, and the re- 
sult of the first pruning of prune trees was 
that they were four or five years old before 
the owners had any fruit. The owners 
would cut cff the tops of the trees in addi- 
tion to thinning the branches. The tops 
were cut off every year but, after learning 
better, he did not cut them off more than 
once in four or five years. He had trees 
eight years old that produced five hundred 
pounds per tree, and the trees had not been 
topped back for three years, but had been 
thinned a little. 

The method of pruning seems to make a 
difference in the sizes of the fruit, and of 
course in the price received, also; for prunes 
are graded according to size and are sold at 
graded prices. A gentieman who had 
bought the crops of a good many orchards 
in Santa Clara County has said that he 
found that the prunes grown in his own 
vicinity where the trees were pruned back 
heavily, ranged from about seventy-five per 
cent. of medium to large size, and the 
prunes that he bought from other parts of 
the county and adjoining counties, where 
the same method of pruning the trees was 
not pursued, ranged from about seventy- 
five per cent. of very small prunes to 
medium ones. He lost money on the prunes 
that he bought outside his own district, 
whereas he gained considerably on those he 
bought in his own district where the trees 
had been heavily pruned. 

East OAKLAND, CAL. 
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BALKY HORSEs. 


BY JOHN DARE EMERSLEY, 








IF a horse refuses to work, it may safely be 
assumed that he has at one time or another 
been cruelly or unwisely treated by man. 
In breaking in a colt to pull, great patience 
and kindness are necessary on the part of the 
breaker, who ought to remémber that the 
shoulders of the awkward, timid creature 
are soft and may be easily galled; that the 
muscles and tendons called into play have 
never before been exercised in the same 
manner, and that to harden and strengthen 
them, soas to make work easy,requires time. 

The young man fresh from college who 
has never done any manual labor, but who is 
ambitions to earn three to three and a half 
dollars per day as a miner, finds at the close 
of his first day’s working effort that his 
hands are blistered, his back, arms and 
legs ache, and next morning he is so stiff 
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and sore al! over thatit is useless for him 
to think of attempting to work, until he 
ha; rested aday ortwo. This isin part the 
kind of experience the colt bas to go 
through, when he is being trained to work 
in harness. A considerate and tender- 
hearted owner, or driver, will be careful not 
to force the poor tired learner to pull either 
light or heavy loads, when to stir even must 
give him pain. 

Ano hour ortwo of playing at work the 
first day, a more practical effort the second, 
and a gradual increase of draft and time of 
labor during one, two or three weeks, will 
result in the colt becoming proud of his 
working achievements, and he will n°ver 
know what balkiness is. On the other hand, 
a colt that is forced to pull heavy loads for 
a whole day when every step causes him 
pain, when the pressure of the collar on 
shoulder-sores makes bim unwilling to ad- 
vance, and when a brutal driver applies th- 
lash, wiil probably become a balky horse. 
Once he fiads that a refusal to work brings 
him rest, hisevil habit will be confirmed, 
and whipping will not effect a cure. 

Tae owners of young horses should be 
careful to select calm-tempered, kindly 
drivers; and it will be well to begin break- 
ing efforts at 'eisure times. so as to bave the 
working parts of the colt’s body hardenea 
and ready for fuil service in busy seasons. 

To make horses long us-d to balkiuess do 
effective work is an undertaking in waolch 
very few persons s-em to succ-ed. Oue 
driver after another failing to get any work 
out of a stubborn brute, a stranger will 
sometimes be foand who seemingly without 
effort becomes his master, and makes him 
do just as he pleases. The best remedy, as 
described by experts, is to direct the ani- 
mal’s attention tosomething about himself 
that will make him forget to be balky. A 
teamscer bought a powerful horse for a 
trifle, because nobody could make him pull. 
His remedy was to hang a leaden pelle: in- 
side of one the horse’s ears so that at every 
st2p there was a sensation in tnat region of 
a novel kind. The result was an immedi- 
ate willingness to work, anda few months 
later the permanent removal of the dangling 
pellet. 

A mare which had been running out with 
her colt for six months refused to pull an 
empty spring wagon up the first little hill 
she came to. The driver blindfolded her till 
the top was reached, and she then kept go 
ing. 

This mare was always balky after being 
idle a few moaths, but worked well when 
broken in anew. Her soft shoulders must 
have recalled a time of cruel treatment 
years bafore, and she had to go through 
the old rebellious routine. In all cases 
horses which have been idle for months 
ought to be put to work again in a gentle 
way, as their muscles have necessarily be. 
came soft through lack of usage. 

There are cases of incipient balkiness 
in young horses which can be readily 
cured. A farmer was training a valu- 
able colt for use in his buggy. One 
warm forenoon the animal stood still 
in a stream just below the farm house and 
refused to pu:l. The owner called to his 
wife to send him down a recent magazine. 
For an hour the colt quietly enjoyed the 
cooling water. After that he wanted to 
start, but was kept fretting and twisting 
up and down that stream until sunset, and 
ever afterward he quickened his pace at 
the sight of running water. 

A teamster owned a heavy draft horse 
with which he carted building stones from 
aquarry. One afternoon his steed refused tu 
work. First he was coaxed then whipped, 
but to no purpose. The remedy was sim- 
ple; huge rocks were placed before and be- 
hind the wheels of the cart, and the horse 
was left there during the night securely 
stalled. As sooa next morning as the 
wheels were free the all-night victim rushed 
ahead, and never again offered to balk. 

Dos CABEZAS, ARIZONA. 
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VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT. 


GREAT progress has been recently made 
in village improvement. A few associa- 
tions were long since formed, but system- 
atic efforts in this line are of recent origin. 
This movement plainly meets a pubiic want, 
and has spread across the continent. The 
Pp easure grounds of our fathers were small, 
and their sentiments were formed upon 
models of utility rather than bt auty. 

Tae objects of these associations vary with 
local needs ard possibilities, including pub- 
lic healto, espe cially the sanitary conditions 
in homes and toeir - urrounainys, sivewalks, 
roads, roadsides, school and church yards, 
ceme’eries, parks, and other public lan¢s, 
as well as private estates, the grounds 
around railway, stations, providing drink- 
ing troughs or fountains, lighting and park- 
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ing streets, removing nuisances and front 
fences, planting trees, organizing free town 
libraries, and whatever else the exigencies 
of each place may suggest for its growth 
and betterment. Iv some places they serve 
the purpose of the board of trade in cities, 
and in all they help to promote good fel- 
lowship and co-operation. ... A village im- 
provement society often starts with specific 
plans and does its work in regard to local 
needs, and then disbands. This is not ‘‘a 
fall from grace,” for its results continue 
for generations as ideals and object-lessons 
to old and young. The activeinterest of an 
entire community is not easily held to any 
single work, however valuable; nor is it 
necessary, if the right sentiment and in- 
spiration have become general; for when 
this movement is individualized, it goes of 
itself, and the well-being of each is seen to 
depend on the well doing of all. But many 
of these associations are permanent in their 
life and work. My limits exclude all 
illustrations of the influence of associated 
efforts in beantifying townsin Europe, such 
as Heidelberg, Boden Baden and Wiesba 
den, in Germany; Interlachen, in Switzer- 
land, and Lemingron, io England, and per- 
mit ‘‘the prief story of model villages’”’— 
many of them small towns—in only three 
East2rn States, where this work has been 
most fully tested, and in California, which 
bas surpassed +ll in work accomplished 
in the last doz«n years. Other States in 
the Kast meri: full recognition, and espe- 
c‘ally do the great Central States, from 
Oo to Colorado and Minnesota, where 
Many towns shewa receptivitv. push and 
energy seldom witve-sed in the East. A 
The first incorporated society in this coun- 
try was the Laurel Hill Association, of 
Stockbridge, formed in 1853 by Miss Mary 
Hopkins. Itsanniversary has been observed 
every year since, and has proved an at- 
tractive and useful festival, when social re- 
unions, orations, poems or post-prandial 
speeches have stimulated public interest io 
the work of the society. The amount paid 
in Jabor or cash the first year was $1,396, 
The number of trees planted was 423. . . . 
Henry C Bowen, Editor ef the New York 
INDEPENDENT, has been a benefactor of his 
Dative town in many wajs; but Roseland 
Park will remain forever a monument of 
his taste and liberality. This beautiful 
tract of seventy acres, on which have been 
planted 5.000 roses (hence its name), and 
2,000 trees and flowering shrubs, with its 
mile of bank wall from two to eight feet 
high on the border of the lake, requiring 
900,000 loads of sand for grading. tne work 
of ten summers, and costing nearly $100,000, 
has been incorporated by special act of the 
Legisiature under a permanent board of 
trustees. The annual Fourth o1 July cele- 
brations held here since 1870 are well known. 
—Dr. B. G. NoRTHROP in N. Y. Tribune. 





«WHETHER it would pay to warm water, 
for other stock may be questionable, but it 
certainly pays to warm it for cows. They 
are encouraged to drink more. Their food 
beingthoroughly moistened, digests better, 
and their st«machs are not chilled so as to 
arrest digestion, as they are sure to be if 
ice-cold water is given. It is possible that 
warming the water may encourage the cow 
to give so much milk as to reduce her own 
flesh. But thatis anevil that no daring 
man who really understands his business 
need fear. It is the cow’s business to give 
all she is capable of giving, and it is his to 
supply her with whatever is needed to keep 
her in good condition and supply all the 
materiais for the milk she produces,— 
American Cultivator. 








For Profit 
Pure Ground 
Le Py 

BEEF SCRAP 
HAVE has no equal. It is MEAT and 
BONE collected from slaughter 
houses, dried perfectly sweet and 
YOU ground. Poultry like itand devour it 
greedily. Itis cheap. Every poultry 
eeper knows that meat aud bon» are 
A the creat requisites fer filling the ezg 
basket. Put up in 100 pound bags; also 
crushed bone, bone mea! and oyster 
HE ? shells. You want prices—“e name 
them. You want samples—We send 

them FRE&. Address 
BROOKLYN AZOTINE & FOOD CO., 
183 WATER ST.,N. Y. City. 








YALE STRAWBERRY, 

A late variety of large size, perfect blossom. splen- 
did shipper, and of excellent quality. Alsoa full as- 
sortment of other Nursery Stock. Send for circulars, 
etc. Address STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 


ew Canaan, Ct, 

A POSITIVE CURE FOR 
TRY | CATARRH, COLD IN TRY IT 
HEAD, HEADACHES, PAIN Over and Be- 

tween the EYES, 

CATARRHICURE 
once used forever your friend. 2§ cts. at Druccists, 
or sent, postpid,on receipt of price. Postai Note or 
Stamps. Address 
AMES & HALL, Three Oaks. Mich. 








FOR SCROFULA 


scrofulous humor 
in the blood, 
ulcers, catarrh and 
consumption, 

use 


. ; 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
The most 
economical, 
safe, speedy, and 
effective of all 
blood purifiers. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 
Buy your Seeds of 


“The Old Reliable Seed Store.” 


Established in 1843. 








New and Fresh Stock. 
Ali old Seeds burned, 
Novelties and choice tested Seeds, 


Catalogues free. 


The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 


Successors to 
The Higganum Mfg. Co. & 
R. H. Allen & Co., 

P, O. Box 3454, New York City. 
Have for twenty-five years been putting 
up the famous product which stirred med- 
ical circles when first invented and given to 


the world by the renowned chemist, Justus 
von Liebig Their 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is known around the world and has lately 
been carried into “Darkest Africa” by Stan- 
Jey [tis unepproachable for purity, flavor 
and beneficial effects. As Beer THA, de- 
licious and refreshing, Indispensable in 


Improved and Economic Cookery. 





Genuine of 
with hs “ Justus 


signature von Liebig 


Don’t buy your TR E ES 


Shrubs, Vines, or Roses, till 
you write to 


fhe-C. L. Van Dusen Yursery Co. 


BOX B. GENEVA, N. Y. 








1.550 TREES! 
VARIETIES of a 


BOTH FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, &c. 
Send stamp for full Descriptive Catalogues, Illus- 


trated ‘ddress W.S. LITTLE, 
Commercial Nurseries. ROCHESTER,N 














CRATEFUL—OOMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, ana by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of weil-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tab es with a delicately flavored bever- 
age which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articles of diet thata 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist everv tendenev to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready toat- 
tack wherever there isa weak point. We may es- 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiiing water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chem- 

ists. London, England. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half acentury 
noted for superiority over a!l others. 




















WHY ARE SOME PEO 
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LATE ?—They never look ahead nor think. People 


have been known to wait till ——s season, run to the grocery for their seeds, and then repent over it for 12 
t 


months, rather than stop and 


ink what they will want for the garden. If it is Flower or Vegetable Seeds, Plants, 


Bulbs, or anything in this line, MAKE NO MISTAKE this year, but send 10 cents for Vick’s Frorat GumDE, 
deduct the 10 cents from first order, it costs nothing. This pioneer catalogue contains 3 colored plates. $200 in cash 


premiums to those sending club or: ers. 


$1000 cash prizes at one of the State Fairs. 


Grand offer, chance for all. 


fade in different shane from ever before : 100 pages 8%4xrolsinches JAMES VICK.SEEDSMAN., Rochester. N. ¥. 






TREES 


HEDGING 
GRAPES, SMALL 
An Illustrated 


Landscaping 
® A Specialty. 





ORNAMENTAL} 22zeconssr* 


H ° Including the 
Fruit&NutBearing |i 
FLOWERING SHRUBS and ES. 

FRUITS in variety, ASPARAGUS, etc. 


The WH, H. MOON COMPANY, Morrisville, Buoks County, Penna, 








(435) 35 
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RisiINGSUN 





STOVE POLISH 


For Beanaty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
iiness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled, 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


A Mahogany Finish. 
FR T Can be applied by any one. 
Two coats on common 


wood produce a beautiful finish: more attractive 
than natural woods. Durable. economical. Send 
for circular and sample of wood finished with 
Ferinite to SEELEY BROTHERS, 82 Burling 
Slip, New York. 











FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HCARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY,. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading te CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
Poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggists. 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 








The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOB 


One Month, $0,30| Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.0€ | Three Years $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50/ Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $3.00! Five Years,$10.00 
In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Conntry in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders, 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 


THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence atthe White House while painting the cele- 
brated victure of “ The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’ The book gives a most ex- 
celient idea of the home life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequeland key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it and of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for “* TRE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Vic. We 
will furnish it post-paid at 5c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”—ta 
retailed at 50c, We will furnish tt post-paid at 
35¢. Early orders'arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
; 951 Broadway, New York Oty. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening streagth.— U. S. Government 
Report, August l7th, 1889. 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
veers Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 


Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL, 
SUCCESSFULLY used f 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS 


TRY IT. 


DIAMOND HAMS. 


8. DAVIS, Jr., Cincinnati. 
FIFTIETH YEAR. 

The Centennial Commission in 1876 reported an 
award tothese Hams. ‘First, the excellent flavor 
of the meat.’’ “‘Second, its good keeping quality, 
demonstrated by the perfect freshness of hams 
cured in 1873." Sold by Provision Dealers and Lead- 
ing Grocers. 

















FA RGO’S $2.50 
L ADILES’ BOOTS 


does not keepthem, send 
to us for descriptive list 
and directions for ob- 
taining the shoes. A 
Pocket Mirror will be 
sent to each inquirer. 


C:H. FARGO & CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Decorations. 


Artistic decorations for the table, of painted Por- 


celain, Glass, and Solid Silver; comprising some of 


the best expressions of art in these directions. 
Ovington Brothers 
330 
Above } Fifth Ave., \ Near 
32d St. ) New York. / 33d St. 


Brooklyn House Fulton and Clark Sts, 





A.B.& E.L.OHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
P SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury %t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 








3 
w 


Fixtures, Iron Curbs, 
-  letaaaa Street Washers, 


Works Founded in 1833 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, France in 
967; Vienna, Aust in 1873 
Centennial Exhibition 


ER20 N oe 


=< 


hy oP re L > 7 
NEWYORK2 


VARRAN 18) 
an ae ° 
















ME 


ret Ole 
Po: 
EWELY 


Engines, Pump Chain and. 
Yard 


ESTERBROOK 2S <== 











THORBURN LONG- 


The greatest success of scientitic selection; per package 25 cents. 
our Catalogue of 


HIGH CLASS SEEDS FOR 1891, 


Containing everything in Vegetable and Flower Seeds, and which we mail free on application. 


JM. THORBURN & Co0..J5 SOHNS? NEWYORK. 





KERPER TOMATO. 


For full description, see 











THE SMITH & WESSON 


SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 


A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 


Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new ap valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
teetion against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and l'atented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our tirm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below wil 
receive prom pt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
Springfield, Mass. 





* — 


you ‘MAY MAKE *, 
* ,» * PHOTOGRAPHY EASY 
by y subseribing for 
THE 
PHOTOGKAPHIC Sees ae 
Published every munth at 50 cents 
Subscribe now, “ — will be $1. oo rafter Satp ist. 
Sample copy 1 uC sents 


THE DUNNING BOILER. 


OLDEST AND BEST 
FOR 


Steam and Hot 
Water Heating, 


Over 16,000 in Use. 
Also Steam Engines and 
Boilers of all kinds and 
Sacer? generally. 
Manufactured at the 


N.Y, Central Iron Works, 


> 94 Exchange Mtrect, 
Geneva, N 


EBER 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS ASPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


WAREROOMS: 


STH AVE., COR. WEST I6TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 
a 


riers 5 
CAT. ee 


____25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists 
Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor, 
Pews and 
Opera Chairs 





TRADE MARK. 














S. C. SMALL 








RRMINGTON STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER 





presents the practical results achieved by 





the best inventive and mechanical skill, 
aided by capital and the experience 
gained during the FIFTEEN YEARS 
in which it has been the 


STANDARD WRITING-MACHINE 
OF THE WORLD. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Seamans c& Benedict, 


Vyckoff, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


“Down With High Prices.” 
SEWING MACHINES 


FROM $40 TO $i0! 
Prices Lower than the Lowest on 
Buggies, Carts, Sleighs, Harness. 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, $1.00 
A 240-ib. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.00 
Parmers, do your own Repairs. 
Forge and Kit of Tools.... $20.00 
,000 other Articles at Half Price. 
PAICAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, Ill 


TEAS. LADIES 


ana. all LOVERS of a 
DELICIOUS cup of Tea. GE ORDERS 
Entire new Departure iia NDSOME Yt oe SENT 
TO § E T GRE 












our HIG RADE Toes. 86 DF 





or express, — sqecigs of $2.00, charges Pp 
wiil a of our celebrated Fancy Chop Mia- 
No. 88, or any other Tea you may select, on re- 
stamps. Beautifal Premiums 
orders -_ AMERICAN’ r fu ull 
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woop. TYPE 
PRINTING PRESSES. eo om apa 
” o t”’ Cc 
owns posi: “havles, Ch OETA pat gs hing 9 Leads, ete. 


~ Gpuateuseonts New , York. 
Tas bs 








CHAS. H. LOEGER. “111 Nassau St., N.Y. eh. lh 
THE s EXERCISE AT HOME. 
The Standard Chest-Weight, 


For BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 
ENTARY PEOPLE. 

Used in all Gymnasiums. Cor- 
rects round shoulders; ceierqeethe 
chest. Price, $4.00 to $10 mane. 
some in appeararce and very ¢ 

ct. Manual showing by 31 iitus. 
vations how it is used, mailed f. 





The Old Reliable, 


INDEMAN 


PIANOS. 
(Established 1837.) 


Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of high- 
est excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. 
For Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 
147th St. and Brook Avenue, New York. 


DEAFNESS. &.H5A0, Noises cynen 


whenali 


only by F. Saint S33 B’way,N .¥. Write for book of SOME REE 


BRAD Y’S 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY AND MUSEUM 
OF HISTORIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Embracing his War Views and the Historic Por- 
traits 6f eminent men and women of the half 
century. Mh his new Gallery are embrac all = 
advanced improvements io the photo; aphic 

com bined with rare and improved Facilities of ‘tent 
the most recent chemiee! Aoprenese and elaborate 
reception-rooms. Sposa Trangements are com- 
pleted for grouping ilitary, Social and Bridal par- 
ties. Allof the original portraits of Brady’s New 
York and Wasbington collections have been careful- 
ly aggregated, and can be reproduced in the most er- 
tistic manner. 


PENNSYLVANIA AVE., COR. 13th ST. 
Washington, D.C. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
OFFER WITHOUT A PARALLEL. 


I will_ sell you a first-class ticket to Avon Park 
South Florida, at nome rate, $32.75, which includes 
one week’s hotel ard free. Round trip at same 
rate and two sore board free. Write 

): M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin St., N, Y 


put fi Wor HUROE W 


Tilustrated pamphlets describing fally the arrangements for our 
Nineteenth Season of Tours, now ready, and can be obtained on 
application. 


THOS. cook & SON, 261 & 1225 Broadway, | N.Y Y. 


























Special Tour to Palestine, April 8, 189), 


Send for programmes of Gaze’s Select Excursions for 
1591. Best ticketing facilities to all parts of the 
United States. a — Choice ocean berths se- 
cured by all lines wu steamer excursions to Eu- 
rope by specially chartered steamers. 


H. GAZE & SON, 940 Broadway, N. Y. 


Are You Going South? 


If so remember that the short and direct line to the 
South and Southeast, is the Eas! Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia Railway System. It isa fact, denied by 
none, that this is the hest equipped line in the South, 
and its Pullman Sleeping Car Service is unexcelled. 
Pullman Sleepers ieave)New York daily for Memphis, 
via Cnattanooza, where connection is made for all 
Georgia and Fiorida points. This ltne also has daily 
Pullman Service from Philadelwia to New Orleans 
and Washington to Mewphis. without change. For 
any information or pamphlets, descriptive of the 
Great South, address 


B. W. WRENN, General Pass. Agent, 
KNOXVILLE, Tenn. 


CUNARD LINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


From New York 4 erv SATURDAY, and alternate 
WEDNESDAY 
From Boston every SATURDAY. 

Cabin passage #60 and upward, according toaccom- 
modation. Intermediate, $55. ‘st teerage passengers 
booked te and from all parts of Europe at very lew 
rates. 


VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Agents, 


4 Bowling Green, New York. 











CO., 44 Sprague St., Providence, R.1. 
Low Estimates 
Careful Service 


caret service TOUd'S $e haste BOStO 


HOTELS. 
OAKLAND HEIGHTS SANITORIUM, 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA, 


Recently opened, furnivhed with all modern appli- 
ances, conducive to the health and comfort of guests; 
ve ided with all forms of water treatment; Turkish, 

ussian, Roman, Salt. and Electric Baths; Massage 

and swedish Movement; Gymnasiums, etc., which, 
combined with ——a- climatic advantages, 

laces the OAKLAN!' H&TGHTS SANTTORICUM as a 

— a without a rival on the American 
Continent. Yor further particulars. address MIss 
EMILIE Vv av GHN Asheville, North Carolina. 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORE 

DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Drawing and 
Banguet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 
acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The new 
partof “The Ariington” is finer, and better than and 
hotel in the United states. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 




















BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 








P,O. Box 289, | 


Puna. ¢1 10 ¢9 GoLp Srapyr weas Foyrow Sreper, 


- HOTEL LINCOLN, 
Broad way and 52d Street, 


SELECT FAMILY HOTEL, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
ooms en suite with Private Baths. 


R 
Single eae for MeCANS Pes with use of Baths. 


H. McCANN, Proprietor. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


NEW YORK, 








“The Falls of Niagara” 


Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract. from the finest instantaneous 
photographs. with descriptive sketches by 
Cuas. Dickens, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Bayarp TayLor, Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 
W. D. Howe ts, ARNER, 
Pror. GILBERT, Jane M. Wetcu 
and others. Sent by mail on receipt of pub- 
lishers’ price, Fifty Cents, by 


0. W. RUGGLES, 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central 
‘*The Niagara Falls Route," 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly and 
comfortably by the Chicago, Union. 
Pacific & North-Western Line, over 
which Through Vestibuled Trains are 
run from Chicago to Portland, Ore., 
without change, carrying Through Pull- 
man Drawing-Room Sleepers from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco without change 
many hours quicker than by any other 
line. New Pullman and Wagner Sleep- 
ing Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
superb Dining Cars and Colonist Sleep- 
ing Cars, are features of the equipment 
afforded travelers via the Chicago & 
North-Western, Union & Southern Pa- 
cific Railways. 

Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets 
and full information, or address 


W. A. THRALL, 
Gen'1lPass’r & Tkt. Agt.Chicago&North-WesternR’y 


General 




















CHICaGO, ILL. 
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